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Major-G-enebal Gael von ScmoDT (bom 1817; died 1875) 
■was conamonlj considered tbe most able cavalry coiiiiiiaiider 
tliat Prussia b,ad seen since tbe ' days of Frederic ; at any rate 
no one nian lias exercised fSO gi-eat an influence for good on our 
ami since the great King'. 

Ton Sclniiidfs first publication, “ Atich ein Wort ' liber ' die 
Aiisbildung' der Kavallerie’^ ( 1862 ), caused a profound sensation 
in, the Prussian cavalry, and ' may ■ perhaps be considered as 
having laid the foundation, or at any rate cleared the ground, , 
for the structure of the noble edifice which, the German cavalry, 
of to-day presents to our eyes. As a member of the 'Cavalry 
Commission of 1872, the outcome of -which was the Cavalry 
Regulations of 1873 (now in force), von Schmidt exercised iin- 
portaiit influence on the cavaliy service of his country ; but the 
culminatmg point of his laboms and genius was the issue in 
1875 , of the revised Part V of those Regulations, drawn up by a 
■committee of , which he was president.. 

The so-called '‘‘Instructions” of Major-General von Schmidt 
are ,iii reality extracts' from the various materials left by, him, in, 
the foiin of MS. B.otes elating from'. 1850 , ',and the iiumeroiis 
Orders and Circulars which he had. 'issued at different periocls 
from the time when . he commanded a squadron until within a 
few months of his death in 1875. ' . , 

, The: task of c-onipiling these important. relics was ' entrusted 
'"by His Royal' Highness, , Field Marshal Piince Frederic .Chaiie>s, 
Inspector .of Cavalry, to Captain von Voilard-Bockelberg, who 
had been. for' naany. years von Schmidt's Adjutant; ', 
f Such 'being The .origin, of these .Instructions, the reader will 
be prepared for peeiiliarities' in' style and GGmp.osition. which are 
perhaps inseparable from a work compiled from 'such heteroge- 
neous sources. , .The' text ab,ounds ' in repetitions, and of. c,ourse , 
'presupposes a certain acquaintance with- the ' German.,, cavahy,"' 
formations and drill. 

As to the translator’s paiti of .the perfoiinane,e,. he hasbeea ., 
.guided solely by the desire to make the. text easy to be under- 
(L C.) ' A 2 . 



stood. la endeavoiuing to do this, elegance of stjde has been 
altogether left oat of consideration, and the ipsiskma verba 
the author have nerer been departed from Trhen a nearly literal 
translation was plainly understandable. 

In order to facihtate the study of the text, the translator has 
ventui-ed to insert references to certain Plates taken from the 
Gennan Cavahy Eegiilations wHch will be found at the end of 
the boob. 

The ongmal work is^ prefaced by an introduction from the 
pen of Major Kahler, which contains a succinct account of the 
life and work of Major-General von Schmidt: this has been 
omitted in the folloudng translation, as hare also some sections 
of the book which refer to details of diill that are either inap- 
phccable to om- service, or had already been dwelt upon in 
preTioiis chapters, ^ 
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PART I.— PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE TRAINING, EDUCATION, EMPLOYMENT, 
AND CONDUCT OF CAVALRY IN GENERAL. 


It k oi)ly bj a vigorous endeavour to bring about real and 
lively progress in our ami, that we can hope to keep pace witli 
the other arms, into which from a technical point of view, owing 
to modern iiiventions, and also intellectually, so fresh a life has 
been infused. This progress is as necessary as it is achievable, 
if only we adopt correct principles and constantly act upon 
them ; not empirically groping about at random, but iollowing 
a fixed and logical system in all branches of our service. We 
must recognise clearly the defects that still cling to us, observe 
ill what we fail, and not be penetrated by a belief in our excel- 
lence ; nor must we estimate too highly the success which our 
arms obtained in the last campaign, nor think because all went 
well then, that we can never fail; the enteitaining of such 
ideas would lead us directly backward, and every impulse 
towards improvement would be stifled. On the contrary, the 
incidents of this campaign must have opened our eyes to many 
faults, and ought to incite us to do our utmost to do away with 
them ; so that we may be more capable when wo enter upon 
the next campaign, and be able to meet coming events with a 
clear conscience and well prepared. We require less progress,, 
however, in technical improvements and inventions than in a 
mental, intellectual direction ; progTess which is nearly described 
by the following words, liandinessy mohility^ manmimring j^owerj 
rapidity y independenee^ and lightness. We require the greatest 
dexterity for the individual mounted soldier in managing and 
handling his arms; the greatest mobility and nianoeuvring 
power for the troop as a whole, in all directions and in what- 
ever position it may happen to be ; the gTeatest rapidity pos- 
sible; the greatest independence of the other aims in every 
kind of duty which can be required of our arm ; and the greatest 
Uglitness, including diminution of the weight to be earned by 
the.' horse.- . . , , 

The first-mentioned condition, the greatest dexterity of the 
iiidividua] mounted soldier in handling his arms, depends on a- 
good, sound system of equitation, upon the training of man and 
horse, and a perfect understanding between them. 

The second condition, the gTeatest mobility and manoeuvring 
power of the whole troop in all directions and in whatever for- 



2 PART I— PBELEIINARY OBSERVATIONS ON THE 

it may liappGU to bo? is founded on well-establisbod priii- 
eMes rec^arcliug tlie inoTement of our arm; on coiTect, sound 
rMiriy and evoliitions in line and by wbicli tlie same 

pace'll necessarily kept tliroughout by both right and left wmg 
in line, and front and rear bodies in column; on the solid training, 
tiieoretical and practical, of the zug-leaders and flaiik-giiides c)f 

on the employment i\dieneTer possible^ of oblique (dia- 
goiiai) iiioTements; and on conquering the incliiiation there 
ahrays is to resume- the' normal formation. It is impossible to 
. workhsiiiBcicntIy''in-mTeit.ed order, and. a leader should never be 
afraid of having his troop in tins formation. The shortest routes, 
the simplest and easiest evolutions are the best for our arm, so 
as to tiling it to the precise spot at the right time. This only 
befits cavalry; we have no time to lose. The word too late’" 
is tlio mosthhsgTaceful that can be applied to us; it implies 
great losvses and a faihne. The soldier who araves too late on 
the drill ground, who has not acGiistomed himself to coining 
there to tlie moment, that mmi Tvdll also anive too late on the 
field of liattle. ‘ The instinct of arriving' at the exact time must 
be engrairied in each ones flesh and blood ; and that is learnt 
only by the giring of exact, prompt, and rapid orders, and the 
habit of taidiig quick resolutions on the drill ground. But that 
officer will always anive too late who takes only perpendicular 
directions and is afraid of oblique ones, who always wants to 
return to the nonnal formation, and consequently exeoiite>s a 
string of useless movements instead of wheeling into column, into 
line, and to the rear by zugs, employing inversion, and accus- 
toming his troops to the fonnations necessary for working in 
that order. In this respect wm have gveat need of progTcss. 

The third condition, the gveatest independence of the other 
amis in all the duties which can fall to cavalry, consequently 
the abolishing of the frequently heard call for infantry, which 
reduces us to an auxiliary aim and makes us incapablerif inde- 
pendent actions and operations, finds its principal argument in 
the aiming of eavahy wnth an improved firearm and an increased 
instmetion in the use of it, w’-hich can in no wmy be prejudicial 
to the proper professional instraction of the cavalry soldier. 
The dragoon must not be or become a mounted infantry man, 
but wdien he cannot attain on horseback the object indicated to 
him, he must ]>e able to accomplisli it on foot with liis firearm ; 
he must know^ how^ to seize and defend a village, a wood, a 
defile, a position; he must provide for the sociiiity of his own 
cantonment; he must also be able to hold particulaiiy important 
points for a time until the infantry comes up. But for this pur- 
pose, it is necessary that ho shall have been thoroughly taught 
the use of the fiream, shall have learnt to aim, and shall have 
received certain instmetions on the ground, in order that he 
shall not, p happened sometimes in the last campaign, reach 
the field of battle totally unprepared. It must be an invariable 


« riugelirnterOmzier; one on eacli fiank (front rank onlj) of eacli 
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rule that the .cavalrj soldier obIt fires on horseback to signal, 
and that his^ only weapon 'when mounted, e-Yeii when acting' as 
'an ^claheur, is 'the sword; while on foot' he uses' the carbine for 
attack, and defence. This will not suppress the true cavalry 
.instinct, the active .venturesome spirit that prompts to take the 
initiative, vd.Ii strengthen it ; it will increase and confiiin 
the self-coriiidence and amour 2^7^02^ re of cavahy, and will open 
out a future to out arm which will then boldly hold its own with 
the other branches of the -serYice, much as they have profited by 
modern technical inventions. ' 

.The fi'fth ' condition, the greatest lightness, inclnding the 
utmost possible restriction ■ of the weight to be carried by the 
horse, can only be arrived at by the siniplificafcion and dmii- 
msliing of the weight of the mat&iel, the saddle, kit, and equip- 
ment; a few pounds less weight to be earned will make the 
horse more fit for Avork, more enduring, Avhich indeed caimot be 
OA^errated AA-hen Ave consider the requirements of the iieAA" fighting 
tactic.s., the present mode of employing caAuilry, and the in-' 
creased claims now ]nade upon it. 

Only by properly pulling the horses together, by the ino>st 
thorougli training in order to obtain peifect equilibriuiii, by 
diininisliiiig the AAmfight to he earned, by very gradual i.iicrea.se 
of requirements and habituating them to increased exertions, 
can Ave produce greater efficiency. 

Witli regard to the first and fundainental principle, the 
deAmlopmeiit of the greatest dexterity in the indmdiial soldier 
in handling liis horse and using his weapon, one cannot lay too 
much stress upon this, that the most thorough individual iii- 
stnictioii of the soldier and his horse is our fii’st exercise for 
acquiring independence. I do not here refer to superficial in- 
struction ghmm to men in a mass, which certainly gwes a faint 
colouring of kiioAAdedge, but one that is only temporary, and on 
the most trifling occasion fails to hide the incapacity hidden 
beneath, it. 

This unique principle cannot be better characterised than hy 
the expression iodib/ and mental gymnastics. Both must proceed 
hand in hand; in the case of the horseman, and as regards the 
horse, tlie first (bodily gynmastics) refers to his carriage and 
position, and the means of suppling and collecting him. In 
addition to increased usefulness and capability for Avork, the 
preseiwation and durability of the materiel Avill thus also be 
effected. It is not possible to carry far enough the development 
of the bodily acthity of our men; not only that they should 
thereby become better riders, more dexterous in the handling 
of their AAmapons, more apt for the performance of all their 
duties, tliese are the direct, material results ; but they become 
accustomed to perseAmrance, venturesomeness, and enterprise; 
they learn to will, Avhich is equivalent to being able. They 
thus acquire mastery over their bodies AA’^hich subsequently 
develops in them self-respect, self-trust, and confidence, Avhich 
must positwely be inculcated upon- the cavalry soldier if he is 
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rofilly to accomplish any thing. These are moral advantages 
which cannot be sufficiently valued. 

Next as to the dh-ect, material results of this principle, bodily 
nymnasties, the production of the most perfect equilibrium so 

to obtain tlie greatest ease in all movements and to diminish 
tljc danger in case of accident, tvo must develop bodily aetiffity 
iii the highest degree, attaining this through the prescribed 
means, viz., suppling exercises, vanltiug on the spring-board and 
wooden horse, on the living horse both standing and wheit in 
rnotiim, exercises in jumping, on the bar, in climbing, fencing, 
and sv,-<u'd ]jlay. Naturally the whole thing depeutls on the 
spirit in wliicli' these exercises are undertaken and carried out; 
the real end in view is not to give exhibitions of skill, to shine 
at inspections with exceptional perfonnauces by individuals, 
■such as will always be found among a mass of men who have 
.'special Ijodiiy aptitude, but the one only object must be — 

“■ Direct individual influence on cacli soldier, developing his 
bodih' activity, establishing equilibrium between the 
parts of his body, giving Imn the ability to concentrate 
his strength spontaneously at the right place, raising the 
general level of the whole mass, and not of individuals 
to whom all this would be easv.” 

Tliose iiidincliiak', gifted -witli special aptitudes, are very 
useful as leaders to show the way in leaping, vaulting, and 
nasties. Each instructor must form a certain number of such 
assistants ; they contribute enormously to success by showing to 
others how things are to be do3ie, then- example is an encourage- 
ment to (jthers, and it would be unpractical not to make use of 
them. 

If the instructor himself can perform the exercises with ease, 
dexterity, and certainty, so innch the better, and his iiistructioiivS 
•will 1)0 the 3iiore effective. Too much care cannot be taken in 
the choice of instructors. If any thing is really to be doiie, it 
is al.isalutely necessary, especially as regards non-commissioned 
officers, to train instructorB for the different specialltes. Of course 
all noij-eormnissioned officers must be trained and qualified to 
act as comriianders of squads, as flank-guides of ziigs, and know 
tile foot drill ; but on the other hand, for the special duties, such 
as vaulting, fencing, theoretical instruction, riding-school wmrk, 
and zug-leading, it is necessary to select and train those who 
are most apt and best qualified for these emj)Ioyinents. 

1 he regular instructor must always have an assistant at his 
side Avlio, through always being present at the lessons, will be in 
a position to know the different stages of progi'oss that the men 
have reached, and being conversant ■with the ideas and inten- 
tions of the regular instructor, can, as his substitute, carry on 
tile mstruetion when he is unable to be present; at the same 
time this assistant gains fiuiher instruction from the regular 
instructor, which also is a most important matter* 

In this mamier we proceed systematically and logically, and 
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we must ahYays bear in mind tliat in instraction tliG' folloMnng 
out of a, fived system, and principle, even in. tlie- bands of men of 
little energy, of comparatively inferior endovmients and. know- 
ledge, and of naiTO'W'comprenensions and -views, always, biing’S 
about. better, results tlian would be .attained by an illogical and 
disjointed mode of proceeding, an absence -of all system, and the 
capricious caiTjdng out of their own whims and fancies on the 
part of much more gifted and energetic persons. Indeed the 
-latter case is not nnfreqnently illustrated; people think they can 
bring abont the same results by energy and talent, but, they are 
very liiiich. deceived. 

Once more,— we must have judicious selection and training 
of good .instructors, must institute and keep tip assistant- 
instructors,, proceed in a thoroughly systematic maimer in om* 
instruction, and erect a . structure .'on solid, logical foundations. 
It is necessary, therefore, before all thin:gs, to lay a sure found- 
ation ill having things simple and easy to be understood, which 
is the first condition. The instiaictors must not only Imow the 
end to be obtained, the way and means to arrive at it, but they 
must also be' thoroughly acquainted with the subject as a viiole^ 
the causes and effects, the why and wherefore of the thing, for 
then only can they infuse the real sphit of the system into their 
instruction. Only when the .teacher himself is .thoroughly clear 
about the reason of each exercise and lesson, will 'he be able to 
regulate them judiciously, to interpolate intemiediate exercises 
and. lessons which will , facilitate , the work of his, pupils, and-^so' 
be able, to give . them a more complete education. - The very 
smallest claim,, that men have.' a’ light to .make, upon their' 
instructors is, that they shall thoroughly imderstand their sub- 
ject,, shall : be always, prepared to instruct, Imow what they wish 
to make, ■theil^ ,pugiis, 'clo, .,-m what' is logically suitable for each 
lesson, and what' is' exactly 'necessary "to facihtate .the progTess of 
their pupils. Only when the instructors- are 'well prepared can 
they accomplish anything, and it is not until they have really 
effected sometliing, and are conscious of having done so, that 
they take, an interest in their work, .and feel it -no .longer' a 
di’udgery ; then only will their -work be- of value. 

' Our great ,. King Fredeiic . has already said, “ Soignez les 
ditaik^ ih iie soni pas. Bans gloire; -c^'est le premier pas qui mine a 
'" la victoirer - • 

Let us always bear , this in mind; let nothing be too small 
for us to attend to ; that man will never attain to great things, 
to whom small things'' are too ih-significant. 

Now as to the' second point, -which relates to intellectual 
exercise : the times are happily gone when one could say, and 
rather boasted of being: able to say, that the stupid man vdthout 
twoydeas in his head, the man who never thinks, makes the best 
soldier, and that because he obeys blindly. If this saying has 
ever really had any foundation in ' truth, it ceiiainly can never 
have applied to cavalry, vdiose duties require so much reflection 
and exercise of the mental faculties, as much during training, 
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especially is. riding, as in practice "wiieii 'engaged :as .eelaireiii’s, 
patrols, and in advanced-guarda. ■■ .How is it .possible tii.at the 
cavaliy soldier, who is the eye- of the^ge.iie.ral, .ean^ observe well, 
repoit*' properly, and di'aw coirect '..inferences, if he does not 
think ? How is it possible that he. can ride with judgment if he 
does not use his reason? , ^ 

Both for direct and indirect ends and considerations, then, 
must it be oiir most earnest.'endeavonr.to cnltivate' the .intellects 
of our mem to make thenr. intelligent and. "aclroit,^ to 'Stiimilate 
them to reflect always and- '..adequately, to. . ■ enlighten their 
judgments. ■ ■ - 

They will thus not only be more apt in all respects in the 
porfoiTiiance of then* duties, especially as regards service in the 
iioicl and riding, since they will learn to understand us, will be 
raised more to a level with'oiirselves, will understand everything 
better, vill enter more fully into the instructions and orders 
given to tlieni, which is especially of importance in the field; 
but the effects of such an ■ education vdll show " themselves in 
their whole life, and thus the saying will be truer than ever, 
that the Army is the great school for the nation, the means for 
completing their training and education. 

As the idea must be kept in mind that all the special sub- 
divisions of the seimce have a common bond of union and tend 
to a common end, so must this intellectual side of the question 
be always kept in view'- in each branch of instruction, not only 
duiiig tiie theoretical instruction, which addresses itself directly 
to the understanding, but also in foot drill, suppling exercises, 
vaulting, fencing, and equitation. ' ■ ' ' 

Ail these various exercises imist be carried on vdth fresh 
mtellectiial stimulus, with life, and in such a inamier as to keep 
the faculties on the alert; the greatest possible variety must bo 
introduced in order to interest the men ; and wearying lessons, 
protracted ^so as merely to Idll time, must be carefully avoided, 
in regulating the instruction of men the main point is to ensure 
that they are interested, stimulated, and taught ; this depends 
entirely on the mstructor, whether he has heart and soul in his 
wmk, or is content to do his cwork in a perfunctory manner, 
tbinldng only to lull time, and not caring whether he produces 
any effect whatever. To him justly apply the words of the 
poef — ‘‘That which you do not yourseff feel, you vdll never 
inspire others with; that which does not come from youi* soul 
mil not touch the hearts of your heareiu” 

His whole behaviour and manner will involuntarily, and as 
it were electrically, communicate itself to his class. Working by 
conti'act, so to speak, in a dull, lifeless manner, acting* strictly 
according to the letter, but not in the true spirit of the regu- 
lations, all this must be thoroughly eradicated, and in place of 
it we must have ^inteffectuaL freshness and an earnest striving 
for real progi-ess in all respects; when this is obtained, we shall 
be on the right road, pd- everything else will follow of itself. 

The more tliis principle is acknowledged, and we take the 
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true, plain, <lii*ect r.oad to tlie end in "^dew, without .'follom'ng' 
bje-.paths and, rQimdaboiit routes,. in. the same, degree, wdll the 
.service .become simplified, less time be taken, up, , greater advaii- 
tages and results gained, and the instructors be .mo,r,e and, more 
gratified as they see, the rich fruits of then labours. , With this 
increased energy on all sides we must strive, . after greater 
knowledge, a deeper understanding and insight into the nature 
of things, ability to draw correct conclusions, and power to 
iiiaiiitain firmly the principles which we have aclaiowleclgod to 
be true ; then will the results be greater from year to year. 

We must always take care that the soldier really xmderstands 
us ; that he replies and speaks after his own fashion, but after 
reflection and deliberation, and therefore he must, fh'st of all, 
become gradually used to our mode of expression ; thus shall we 
avoid the deadening influence of learning by rote. Everything 
turns upon this, for if it is otherwise the point of the thing will 
be lost, as will always happen when any subject is not judiciously 
treated. 

Above all thmgs, all our energies must be devoted to the 
attainment of individual instruction, in opposition to the rapid 
training of masses, which utterly destroys intelligence. The 
former alone can be of serrice to the coimtry and to the indi- 
vidual soldier, and alone can gTatify us in the results of our 
laboui’s, as it has in view not only the soldier and dragoon, but 
the man, whom it raises and educates to higher things. 

In this respect, too, most remains to be done; for this is the 
most difficult part of our work, and more tliaii anything else 
requires knowledge and experience. Everytliing that is dull, 
cannot be easily understood, or is uninteresting, must disappear; 
the cavahy soldier has less need of this than anjmne. With 
such instructionhe is quite useless, for to him more than to any 
one else are freshness, life, activity, mental quickness and 
vivacity, necessary. If we work all through in tliis sense and 
spirit, we cannot fail to exercise the greatest influence on the 
whole life of our men; and as we involuntarily and very rightly 
judge of the result of gymnastic exercises from the manner in 
which the cavahy soldier holds himself and walks in the street, 
so can we judge of the effect of his intellectual education from 
his wide-awake manner, Ms vivacity, his lively comprehension, 
his speech, his whole deportment, his expression, the whole look 
of the mam 

With .pch men one can undertake anything. They rmder- 
stand their leader, enter into Ms thoughts and ideas : they take 
in everything rapidly : notliing is too much for them. They 
dare anything, and carry it out resolutely. They have unlimited 
good -will, and it is especially necessary to develop this quality, 
for the soldier, be he Mgh or io'W, camiot hold back anything; 
he must give to Ms uttermost, and keep nothing in reserve. 

One must not believe that the natural excitement resulting 
from danger would develop these qualities when the soldier 
finds Minself in serious circumstances. , Experience has suffi-- 
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eientlT taiigiit iis that where no solid foniidatioii lias been laid, 
wlii.Te no sound work has been' done, where no, seed has ^beeii 
sown ill time of peace, no harvest, is reaped in the field, and oiir 
expectations are not fulfilled. ' ' . ' ^ ■ 

Bef ire ail tilings, therefore, both instructors and dragoons 
liiiist labour with, all their might, wdtli gTeater energy, circimi- 
spectioii, and increased knowledge of the subject, in the training 
of the horses: this wdU ensure greater usefulness and durability 
UiKloubtedlv^the fewer" old and 'experienced riding masters 
have, who take the liveliest ' 'interest in their work, and whose 
eliief pleasure consists in shovtung up a thoroughly trained ride, 

so will this task become rnore and more difficult. 

The attaiiiiTient of the most thorough traimiig for the horses 
is tlieii €jf absolute necessity, so that we may be ready for wai*, 
that tlio materiel of the country may not he wasted, and our 
lioi’sos v'orn out before their time. 

"Wb* iiiiist, then, give the gveatest attention to the training of 
the horses, to the true placing of the head and neck, seeing that 
they are equally free from being behind the bit, or having the 
head drawn dovuiwards towards the chest, as from staring with 
neck or head stretched forward. For this, then, it is absolutely 
necessary liefore all things to practise careful but thoroiigli 
suppling of the neck, bending and loosening in all directions, 
which alone will bring about the position of the head suitable to 
the horse’s structure, by wliich alone equilibrium, freedom, 
safety, power of endurance in his paces, and the preservation 
of the horse are attained: It is not possible, therefore, to take 
too much care or enough trouble in suppling the neck, and 
getting the position of the head and neck rvhich results from it. 
There is an old liorsey sayng, If you are master of the liead, you 
are master of the horse,’' and this points to the truth. The neck 
and head are the rudder, tlie helm on which all depends. Only 
tlirc.ugh tlio right position of the head and neck can the horse- 
man have any influence over the hind-quarters, by which every- 
thing is effected. But still the horse must cany Jmnself 'witli 
head and shoulders not hanging heavy and dead on IukS rideris 
lunid, lait light in the mouth.,. This must be arrived at by inces- 
santly Ivcepiiig in view, as a fundamental principle, during the 
whole training, in the collected as well as in the freer paces, that 
the great erid is forward motion and momentum^ which must be 
further developed and perfected in the course of training. 

The whole work, even the neck-suppling, must be eftected 
from behind forwards, and never in the opposite direction. 
Passaging and shouldering are among the principal means of 
training the horse, for supiding him and producing equili])rium ; 
they are, so to speak, the suppling motions and gynnastics of 
the horse; but it is of more importance to look to the quality 
than to the amount of these exercises. Long lessons in thein 
should not be given, but only very short ones, say along one of 
the long sides ot the manege, and facing the instructor. Tin* 
longer the lesson lasts, so much the worse vill be these side- 
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paces; the horses will not lend theiiiselYes to the Y^ork, and the 
riders, Yi'll be more aYdnvard and stiff.. One should attach great. 
Yaliie to breaking off singly, from the ■ halt, .Y^alk, .and gentle, 
trot; tliig promotes increased dexterity in the horseman, and is 
a. rational eleme,i,itaiT training for the horse. It is. certain that 
the ridei- rvlio goes through these . lessons at the various paces 
indicated so correctly that it may have the desired effect on the 
horse, will kiiorc how to ride and how to handle a horse. 

'Wha all ’wish our horses to he able to keep up the fastest pace 
for a considerable time and ^Yell Avitliin their poYmrs, and also .to 
be able to turn them, Le.^to have -them well in, hand ; but the 
wny to airive at tins . is to ride at slow'er paces, c.ollecting the ■ 
horses, a matter ’which is often very much misunderstood.' The 
riding school is not a race-course, but is intended to produce 
eqiiilibriiiiii in the horses, to collect and train them ; this alone 
insures tlie ]’) 0 ssi]jility of having the horse in hand in the field at 
all paces, ci lioing master of him ; this alone gives the horse 
full control over his forces and limbs, and owing to the equi- 
librium in which he finds himself under his rider, enables him to 
pass witii ease over Ijroken and difScult ground, and to get over 
obstacles. 

AAac must also not confound the object, the end, vith the 
means leading to it. He v'ho rides hard and ahvays at full paces 
ill the training of a horse vrill not be fit to ride at these paces in 
the field ; his horse vdll hang on the bit, be lov^ in the forehand, 
will not l3e able to turn, and vdll be broken dowm before his 
time. The trained cavalry horse must at all times retain the 
povmr of being collected, of concentrating his forces under the 
direction of liis rider; at the same time he must-be able to free 
himself at iiny time from this collected state, vithoiit, how^ever, 
getting out of hand or becoming disobedient. The new long- 
range Y'capons of precision have caused increased claiins to be 
made on us, v'iiicli must ahvays 1)e Ivept in mind from the very 
cornnieiicemoiit of our training, if v’c wash to satisfy them. Now 
that tlic squadron must pass over 2,000 paces at full gallop, and 
must after that be in sufficiently good order and vdnd to charge, 
the horse must be differently trained, and be more in equilibrium 
and in hand, than when, as in days gone by, only 200 paces had 
to be ridden at a gallop. But we know by experience that 
there is no order, there are no coiTect intervals, wdien the 
horses cannot keep up this racing pace evenly and quietly, but 
begin to change their legs, to yaY^, get flurried, and caimoii 
against tlieir iieighbour.s ; vdien the rider is not used to keeping 
a quiet firm seat at this pace, when he is shifted by his horse, 
and the latter springs wdth stiff, strained back, and the hind- 
quarters raised. The horses lose their vdiid when this gallop 
ineonveiiiences tliom, when they become violent, cliange legs, 
and rush irnpetuoiisly ; they are then much sooner out of wind. 
It w’-ould be a great mistake to suppose that the great fatigue, 
iinavoidaljle in the face of an enemy, W'ould make all the horses 
quiet ill charging. It is nothing of the sort, and after the 
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■liai’dest ' exertions , the same things are to a g'reat extent foiiiicl to 
oecnr.iii the actual charge as are seen in the drill ground— dis- 
order in the ranks, and mo' cohesion whatever— irom wMcli but 
little is gained, and: a great deal more lost. , 

The troop should only execute before ^ the enemy such 
manoeuvres as it has been accustomed to in time of peace. 
Good practical habits produce . certainty and safeness in execii- 
tion, and give the best results'; ' defective, unpractical . habits 
produce imcertainty in practice,; bring: about great' losses, ' and 
generally lead to disaster. 

"" The 'long gallop, therefore, must be the end. and aim of our 
instriictioii, and for tliis we require -.correct placing of the horse, 
that he shall cany himself properly, be collectecl and in eqiii- 
libriiiiii, until the neck well cha^vn m towards the unthers, and 
the muzzle lowered. 

Ill hiee of the new tactics^; and the , long-range weapons nf 
precision, the increased practice of this long gallop, especially 
in line, has become a point of the gneatest importance, one that 
concerns the very existence of cavalry ; for only through tliis 
can it coiitiime to play the role that it has done udtii such ciclat 
in former wars, and which it must still claim to plajr in the lights 
of to-day ; only tiiroiigh this will it be able to paralyse the 
effects of the rapid breech-loader, to pass as cpickly as possible 
in any formation over long stretches of ground, in perfect order, 
and uithoiit winding the horses. , : 

The enormous effect of the quick-loading weapons at dis- 
tances TOthiii 800 to 1,000 paces, .-must necessarily put in question 
the results of the charge, if the rapid execution of it did not 
diiiiimsh the losses and heighten the impression made by it. 
Every line attacking wiU in consequence have to betalve itself 
to the gallop in good time, as many instances in the last war 
proved ; at the same time we saw that in consequence of want 
of practice and imperfect training in galloping in line, the 
attacking bodies lost their cohesion ancl became very loose. 
This can be prevented by thorough previous trainmg, tor long- 
continued advances in line at great pace require much practice ; 
otherwise the line becomes very loose as the balls increase the 
gaps, and on order and vigour depend results which may be 
liistorical. It surely requires no further proof that we caimot 
make too gTeat demands on our .'horses in this respect; a gallop 
in line of 600 J3aces or more, after six weeks of gTadually pro- 

g essive training, ought not to be considered a very great per- 
nnaiice. 

This is not calling for fresh increased efforts ; we only insist 
on the now compulsory practice of galops in line ; for the most 
rapid movements must inevitably be made in the most incon- 
venient formation, in line, and must be executed with perfect 
certamtj^ TOth good ;^d and cool Hood, both of man ancl 
practicability ' of tMs is shown by numerous proofs, 
and tins has only been obtained by thorough training' of the 
noise m winter, judicious exerefees in galoping, accustoming 
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Yiian and Iiorse .to a long' free stride, inAvliicli lioth must fee,I 
tlioiuselYes at ease, and Amry ;gradiiaily increasiiig’ our deiiiaiid 
on tlie liorse^s poirers. This impiwdng of ■ the gallop is a stem 
.necessity, if cavalrj is not to disappe.ar from the field' of battle. 

looTeiiierit is i.iiore important- or more difliciilt, and therefore 
]'io exereisu is more necessary, and in iiotliing is progress more 
imperative. 

All old proverb says, “ The horse must be cared for in the 
staljie as the apple of one’s eje^ as if he were vrortli a million : 

lie should lie ridden and woihed as if he were not worth a 
fartliiiig.” 

In support, of this mew, it is sufficient to. show what Frederic 
the (droat expected of his cavalry. 

In the instructions for the. spring drills of the ■ cuii*assiers and 
dragMons, dated 14th December, 1754, that is just after the ex- 
periences of the war in Silesia, and a few years before the 
iiic3iiioraldo Seven Years’ '\Ya.i% and while actually preparing for 
it, His i^Iajesty orders, “In the spring, and especially diiriiig' 
the 14 clays before the reffiew, the horses must be got into good 
vfind, as I cannot spare them as one does in camp, but must use 
them as in the field or in action. On days therefore wlien there 
is no diill, the whole regiment, except the remount horses, must 
trot, at first 1,000, and then 2,000, 3,000, and 4,000 paces. ,■ I'Flien 
the horses are thus in vrind they will not be blown in the charge, 
will not break down, nor become sick when subjected to fatigue. 
It' is of the 'greatest imporiaiice that, the cuirassier’s or cha-' 
goon’s. Iiorse. should be able to stand -work. We may expect 
to. have tc gullop at 1,200 or 1,500 j)aces from the' enemy, and' 
to charge for 400 or 500 paces-; it is not enough to ' overthrow 
the first line, but the .enemy must -be followed up, so that -the 
first line may be .hurled 'back on -the' second and throw it -into 
eo',iifusion.. 

“When the enemy’s confusion is complete, and there is 
nothing more to make a stand against us, scpadrons must be 
detached, which the first line must follow in good order at a 
brisk trot, until the enemy’s -cavalry is completely severed from 
his infantiy and caimot subsecj^uently rally on it. It may then 
happen that the cavalry has to act against infantry, to take the 
enemy in flank or rear, for which it is evident that the horses 
must be in good wind; indeed, both with man and horse, all is a 
matter of habit,” 

These are the very words of the-- gr'Oat King, But we know 
that at the reffiews they executed gallops of 2,000 to 3,000 
paces, and often repeated them at once. These reviews began 
at the end of May.', Exercises of this sort prepared the cavalry 
for the Seven Years’. War.' ' How. would these exercises have been 
enhanced if the King had had our incomparable horses at his 
disposal, and had had to take into account the gracing and 
rapid fire of the breech-loader I 

Bearing in mind the experiences of that time, which are still 
fully applicable to the present, we''"d3.ail certainly not follow the 
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Wing road if we, at tlie least, make the same deinands on our 
cavalrY and prescribe the same exercises for it. 

In spite of all this, the opinion often prevails in oiir time that 
we require everidhing different, that everything must be new, 
and that we ninst have nothing in coinmon witli tlie usages of 
former days. To oppose these false and niistaken ideas we need 
only reply*, that it is simply necessary to fix the exact time about 
which we are speaking ; it is all or nearly all new, if we consider 
only a peiiod very lately elapsed ; but all appears old, as lias 
beeVi pointed out above, if we turn back to the time of Frecleiic, 
and we can only repeat that if cavalry would reach the high 
staiidard of efficiency that it had in Fredeiic’s time, it must cling 
to the traditions of his peiiod in eveiy single respect, whether in 
regard to training, education, individual riding, organisation, 
mobility, rapidity, manoenwing power, tactics, independence, 
or emplownent in general, 

Every one who has the interest of his arm at heart, and 
deskes that it should again take the rank that it justly had in 
the time of Frederic, should undoubtedly, for his own part and 
according to his position, do his utmost to cause these principles 
to be revived and instilled into the soul of eveiy one, so that it 
may be possible to attain this great end. It is not the technical 
and tactical conditions of the other aims that hinder us, but we 
ourselves, inasmuch as ki the course of time we have com- 
pletely abandoned these principles, and have imagined that they 
no lougcr apply to our present conditions. 

As a fuilher proof in suppoif of this assertion, perhaps the 
folloAviiig passages extracted from the Eegulatioiis for the 
Hussar Eeginients, 1st December, 1743, will suffice: — 

Sect. VI, Art. IL 

'‘In order to attain this end more easily (viz., to make good 
hussars of their men), officers must make their men ride ever}’* 
day, i'jistruet them in everjdhing that can be of advantage to 
thorn and laing them forward; recruits must frequently bo 
Bicjunted bare-back with the bridoori, so tJiat they may learn 
to sit fast and get a good seat ; after that they must see tliat 
the hussar always rides with short reins, so as*^ to 1)e master of 
his h(/rse. V hen the recruits have ridden for some time bare- 
back, the officers will teach them to ride in the saddle, with 
stirrups and bit, and kistruct them in turning quickly, halting 
and pirouetting. His Majesty desires that a hussar shall be so 
adroit^ as to be able, when his horse is at full gallop, to pick 
anythiiig up from the gToimd vnth Ms hand and take off another 
niaifs head-piece. The horse of the hussar must be taught to 
respect the aids and forces brought to bear on the forehand, and 
made nimble in the hind-quarters, so that the hussar may be 
able to turn himself on gimind no larger than a tlialer.'’ 

‘‘The officer must also take every pains that hussars know- 
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IlOY" to liaiicile their .sabres well, so that they may possess all the 
a€lvaat.ages .resulting therefrom, and will impress upon them ' 
that when they cut they, must stand up in their saddles, so as to :. 
cut from above do vm wards. A cut- so delivered is far more 
effective than when the man is sitting doivn in his saddle.’^ 

Art. VIL 

The attack on foot must be practised by hussars, so that if 
they .are attacked when cantoned in villages during the winter, 
they may be able, to prowde for their own defence, and also 
may be able to force a post occupied by an enemy in a church- 
yard or other good position.” 

Sect. XVIII, Art. I. 

“It is His Majesty’s strict order that hussars be mounted 
every da}^, and that they shall every clay trot and gallop; this 
tends more to preserve than to injure the horses.” 

Art. II. 

“The three officers of the scpadron must every clay visit 
their district in order to see that their men grooin their horses. 
The officers ■will afterwards report to their Captain if their horses 
are well looked after, and if they have any sick. 

“ N.B. — Horses must not be fed so as to be over-conditioned; 
they want marrow in their bones, not belly.” 

Art. XV. 

“ Every morning at half-past eight o’clock, whether it rain 
or not, half the squachon -will parade iiioiintecl, and ride on the 
blanket; the other half of the squadron, similarly, at three or 
four in the afternoon. . 

The Captain vdll not always ride at the liead of the scpiad- 
ron, but soiiietinies in front, sometimes in rear, soinetiiiies on a 
flank. On Sundays, after divine service, the men shall mount, 
as His ]\Iajesty considers it of the highest importance for the 
preservation of tlie horse that lie should be ridden every day. 
The horses will then always be in wind, will not be stiff in the 
legs, and not get too fat. This His Majesty has found to be the 
case vdtli his own horses. He desires to have horses in working 
conditicjii, and does not care so much that they should be fat as 
that they should be sound and fit to march and stand fatigue.” 

Sect. II, Art. XVHIt' ' v' : ■ 

“.The privates must be thoroughly instructed to 'be. „ very '■ 
attentive to the ^ AppelV sound Rally’), and each on this 
sound l}eiri.g given must with the greatest possible alacrity join ] 
his sepia droii and fall into his rank ; in tins case, as liefore laid i' 
down, it is not necessary that they should have the same man ! 
right and left as before, or cover the same front rank iiiaii. ' .■'' 

“ X.B. — His Majesty particulaiiy insists that squadrons should | 
be able to rally as quickly as posable*” 
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Part II, Sect. I, Art. I. 

“ Wlieii a IniBsar regiment clismoxintB^ tlie horses llnlcech aial 
firearniB shouldered, the men must clear themsolvos iroin tlie 
horses as rapidly as possible.” 

Here we &ul everj moment such expiyssioiis as ‘^^as 
quickly as possible” ‘'with the greatest rapidity^’ 
evident from this that they moved much faster formerly, for the 
energetic powerful -will was at hand to ensure the mosl puneti- 
lioiis observance of these instructions. Jiloreover, lie wlio is 
quickest and readiest vdll get the advantage of the eriemy. It 
would therefore be very advantageous if we took tlie abox'o 
directions as a pattern in every respect for we cannot bo too 
cpiick to fulfil our task. 

It follows from vhat has been vaitten, that all that is iiow- 
a-days supposed to be new is on the contrary quite old, and wo 
at the same time see how necessary it is to return to the old 
and proceed in the same spirit, to act in everything on the prin- 
ciples already laid down and explained, and in the interest of the 
service to give them new life. If this be effected, we shall very 
quickly and clearly see its effects in all the branches of (iur ser- 
vice, both in the means adopted and the results following tliein; 
thus much will be attained, for "success is the true stimulus hi 
all uiidertaldiigs.” 

The important effects of these views and principles will be 
especially seen in the instruction of our officers. They must be- 
thoroixghly instructed in eveiything, in the whole system of train- 
ing man and horse, bodily and intellectual exercises, the forma- 
tion and instruction of tKo squadi*on, tactic>s, &c. ; for then only 
can they be equal to their position, take in tlie whole seiuice at 
one view, and rightly use, their influence in their respective- 
spheres. When they are tlioroughiy imbued with these prin- 
ciples, and are confinned in them by subsequent experience,, 
they ^yillbe able to contribute to the consummation and perfect- 
ing of the whole. 

The main point in all our -work is, that there must be no in- 
actirity, no indecision, no uncertainty ; after calm conscientious 
reflection, we should cany out that which wo have resolved 
upon with determination, and without any after-thought as to 
whether it be the best or not. That whicli is less goo^ or even 
aitogetlier VTong, if oiily piusued vdih energy and decision, has' 
always imarj chance of success than what is absolutely best, if 
the latter is carried out feebly, without decision and firmness. 
It is not so much a question of what is absolutely the best, as of 
how we put it into execution. The men, and very properly so, 
have no confidence in an irresolute, undecided leader, as he will 
always be unlucky and lead them into misfortune. 

^ ^ The success of our am depends entirely on the resflute 
initiative and offensive; this must characterise it in all its ])ro- 
ceediiigs. The horse, rapidity, and mobility, these are our chief 
weapons ; after these comes the sabre. The firearm is only to 
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l3e used on liorseback for signalling, and not even by scouts or 
sldrniishers. An old cavalry maxim says : He who can bring 
up the last formed body, vdll remain master of the field.^’ 

Herein lies the strongest indncement for ns to develop to the 
iitmo>st the mdivkliiality of oiir men, their bodily and intellectual 
aptitude. The horseman must be thoroxighly master of his 
steed, l}e able with certainty to reach the point where he should 
be, and do this rajpidlj and dexterously ; for this he requires a 
certain suppleness and agility of body, must be free and strong 
in the lower leg ; while intellectually, all his exercises must tend 
to make him so quick and lively in thinldng, so rapid in forming 
resolutions, and so vigorous in acting on them, that he can at 
once see where he ought to be and put himself there vdth the 
utmost speed. 

Bodily activity and intellectual development hero go hand 
in hand, as experience lias shown. Never has this been so im- 
peratively necessary as now. In the new tactics of infantry it 
is a fundamental principle that we must have the highest pos- 
sible cultivation of individual independence, and development 
of the intellectual faculties, so that in the greatest disorder and 
dispersion each soldier may be able to contribute his share 
towards the realisation of the general scheme of operations, and 
to pass rapidly from the greatest disorder to the most perfect 
order. 

The new tactics require the very same of us, only in a higher 
degree. It is a universally acknowledged principle, and one 
derived from experience, that cavalry whose instruction is not 
based on the best and most thorough individual training, and 
whose leaders are not good, is incapable and useless* This is 
not BO true of any arm as of ours* 
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Ohapter 1.— PRELIfflNARY CONDITIONS FOR JOINING 
IN SQUADRON AT THE COlffiENGEMENT OP THE 
SPRING DRILLS, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE INSTRUCTION OF THE MEN IN RIDING. 

Evert squacbon commander must constantly bear m mind _tbe 
end to bo attained, viz., to ^et bis horses, Avitbout exception, 
into that form and condition in Avbicb the Avar-borse must be, 
and in Avbicb alone be avtR be obedient to the aids, active, last- 
ing, capable of Avork, sm-efooted, and free in bis paces, through 
Avbicb too be aaoU be preserved for many years. This position 
of the Avell-broken boi-se must be attained by every single horse, 
not through behig reined into this fomi or by the help of all 
sorts of accessory aids, but by a constantly developed impulse 
tOAvards forAA’-ard motion ; by the effects of the supple and pcAAmr- 
ful loAver leg of the rider ; by the development of the motiAm 
poAver of the hind-quarters ; by the light hand Avhich only feels 
the mouth Avithout hanging on the reins, AA'hieh through break- 
ing into the different paces frees the neck and cervical muscles 
from all conti'action, so that the head is hght, the loAver jaAV is 
brought in toAA'ards the throat and withers ; by which alone can 
command of the hind-quarters, their activity, suppleness, and 
smi'ender be attained. Sufficient camiot be done in this re- 
spect. 

Monsters and caricatures of horses, fomed not by nature 
but by bad riding, must disappear altogether; they are the ruin 
of a squadron. On horses whose necks and heads are stretched 
out so as to appear a continuation of the backbone, and which 
Avill not admit of being collected in the slightest degree, on .such 
hoi-ses no recrait can loam or acquh-e the proper feeling for a 
horse. _ Such horees come doAvn on the slightest stumble, Avith- 
out being able to help themselves ; on them no horseman can 
use his weapon with effect in the mSIee, and such beasts are in a 
very short time knocked up and fit for nothing. Again, horses 
that cany their noses high and nearly horizontal, that stretch 
out their nocks or carry them too low, and are consequently 
hardly able to lift them forelegs from the gi-ound, such as move 
in a cramped manner and stumble over the smallest stone, all 
such are unsafe, wiU soon break down in the forehand, become 
strained in the back and hind pasterns and Avear themseNes out 
when on sendee, for the very reason that everything is doubly 
hard for them as their hindhand takes no part in the work. 
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Finally, laorses tliat always caiTj their iioses low and hang 
heavily on the hit, that let themselves be held np by then* rider, 
and march on their heads, or, so to speak, on a fifth leg, all such 
ec[iially ruin themselves before their time, and become utterly 
useless for seiuice, especially for single combat. 

The more these misshapen horses disappear, and only such 
horses are to be found whose necks are properly draivii in 
towards the withers, who cany then necks and heads naturally, 
and do not hang on the bit, but stand up to it, in the same 
degree shall we develop riders with active and supple lower 
legs, the horses’ haunches will be suppled, and the hindliancl 
well brought under, and the animals will be more serviceable, 
lasting, axrd active. We can then cany out the exercises in bar- 
leaping and single combat without the bars of the horses’ 
mouths being injured, and the horseman will be able to use his 
■weapon with ease in all directions. Such horses do not stumble 
on the most trifling occasion, because they are in ecj[uilibrium, 
and the hind- assists the fore-hand when the latter trips ; they 
have no strained tendons from work,' like horses that march 
entirely on their forehands, and they remain fit for active work 
even at an advanced age. 

On such horses recruits will easily learn to ride and acquire 
a good firm seat, vdth the lower limbs well stretched down ; and 
thus will these young horsemen be able so much the sooner 
themselves to train yonng remount horses on the same principle, 
and to give them a similar position and form. What an infinite 
gain it would be towards om’ efficiency, towards the raising of 
the whole cavalry, and improving the state of the horses, if this 
were attained ! It would be well worth all our diligence and 
energy. If we proceed in this manner, then it will and must 
happen that at the animal casting the squadron commander will 
be in doubt as to whicli horses he ought to cast, as they could 
nearly all be employed in the squadron for one or more years 
with advantage, so good and "well preserved will the horses in 
question be. 

But for this to be the case they must begin wdth the re- 
mounts and take the greatest pains in forming them ; they 
cannot be too much trained, or be made too pliant, supple, and 
free ; too much pains cannot be taken in their breaking, for on 
them the progress and efficiency of the squadron depend. The 
better the remounts are trained, the longer '\\dll they last, the 
better horses will the squadron have for teaching recruits, and 
so much the better and more quickly wall the young soldier 
learn. The test of successful training is, that all -the horses will 
be effective, none lame, all clean in the limbs, all free from 
blemish, all well-placed, necks bent, jaws chavni back; the paces 
will be even, light and free ; and there will be no long and 
clumsy steps. This can very easily be attained. 

Only by proceeding thus can the squai'ons reach this 
standard in the state of their horses and the riding of the men ; 
and this must be ^the very fest coiisideration. The manner of 
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going depends entirely on the placing of the head and neck, 
and horses whose necks are not bent and dra^i back towards 
the ^wthers through the effect of the rider’s leg, mil inevitably 
break down. 

Again, all the old horses must be worked np every jear ; in 
the spring, after the winter’s 'svork, the rider should not dis- 
moiiixt leaving the horse in the same condition as when he took 
it over in the autumn ; the horse must visibly and in a striking 
manner have changed his form and carriage, and consequently 
his paces, or the instructor and rider have not done their duty.. 
If the horse has become handsomer and freer in all his parts, 
then is he also more useful and seiwiceahle ; these qualities go 
together. 

The basis of all this is the winter training ; for it is the seed- 
time, while the summer drills are the harvest. If proper^ efforts 
have 1>ecii made in the -winter, according to the true principles 
laid down, the results will follow of themselves in the summer, 
and 1>oth teacher and pupils will reap the fruits of their cominoii 
toil duiing the winter; while the want of activity and the fol- 
lomng of wrong principles in muter will produce tlieir fitting- 
return in siiiimier, and those faults can never be repaired. In 
our arm, then, we must, lay the greatest stress on the winter 
work, the time of training and preparation, the personal training 
of man and horse, %vhich, provided it be always in strict unison 
mth the one principle and logical system, cannot be too much 
individualised. 

The next great aim of tlxe winter’s work should be to get 
the horses into the proper position, collect them, and bring them 
into equililmum, to make them pliant and supple, and conse- 
qiientlv handy and clever. 

This is only to be attained by means of shoi*t lessons, short 
collecting and bending lessons, and not on the system of forcing 
the horse to obedience ; otherwise the rider is strained and 
cramped, and consequently makes the horse move stiflly, -whence 
also we anive at the very opposite of what we want, vdz., free- 
dom from all stiffness. 

In spring comes the second period for establishing the correct 
position of the horse, by cairyiiig on the winter lessons. Now 
we have the exercises in riding straight forward, gradually 
accustoming the liorses to increa>sed exertion, and getting them 
in wind; to which end the lessons must be lengthenecl very 
gi'adually and systematically. 

And then comes the third period, when we pnt into practice 
in the Mil exercises all that has previously been acquired ; when 
the position, collecting, and suppling of the horses, led up to hy 
the previous individual training in the square and by aid of the 
individual rider, must be completed, as so rightly prescribed in 
the Eegulations. There shoidd be no exercises without previous 
indiridual riding, even if it only lasts half an hour, to regulate 
and re-establish the understanding between man and horse, and 
to improve the position of the horse. Nothing is to onr mind so 
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necessary, both from a moral and niaterial point of yic^y, as 
methodical indiyidiial instmetion; that is a lost lionr in the 
riding seliool during which the riders have had no individnal 
practice while the rest of the ride was halted. 

By proceeding in this way, it will not be necessary to com- 
rnonce with the riding from the yery beginning in spring, but 
we vsliall profit Ijy what has been gained by the indiyidiial in- 
stnictioii and siinrmer work, and so can obtain greater results in 
the yiiiter montlis; we shall thus get continuous progress in the 
riding of the men and in the efficiency andpiosition of the horses, 
which Avill fully satisfy the intelligent, energetic, and able 
squadron commander. 

Here again a good eye and sound jndgnient are required to 
detect and correct those faults in riding wdiich have such a per- 
nicious effect. .Is a yeiy general and almost constant fault, 
wliich is most injurious to the- workiiig, serweeableiiess, and 
preservation of the Iiorses, must be mentioned before ail things, 
the distorted sideways position of the hip of most liders, the 
draving back of the left shoulder, left side of the hip, left ell)ow, 
left thigh and calf, tliroiigh Avliich the whole right side is thrown 
forward, and the right leg hangs down loose and feeble without 
any effect on the horse ; to this must be added the prevailing 
tendency to carry the bridle hand towards the right, -whereby 
there is more puli on the left bit rein than on the right, and the 
horse’s nose will be placed to the left. In this way the horse- 
man rides only with the left rein and leg, while the horses are 
all placed and bent to the left ; owingy to this the horses are 
naturally unyieldiiig, hang to the left, and mil not be turned to 
the right, spring towards the left when tliej?' ought to be turned 
towards the right, and swerve to the left before every obstacle. 
Among the direct results of these bad habits and of this incor- 
rect position, the follovdng must be especially pointed out. 

(1.) Wrong position of the head, horses are stag-necked, 
bulbnecked, their necks are stuck out, noses are caniecl 
too low, or they are star-gazers. 

(2.) Paces irregular and not true; this, in passaging and 
shouldering is especially bad. 

(o.) The head is placed too much to the loft ; bad position 
of the head and bend of the neck towards the right,, 
especially when using the bit rei; a 

(4.) The horses break into a gallop to the right veiy freely, 
ljut the hind feet do not cover the same ground as 
the fore-feet {travei's-galopjji), which is very bad; 
they are misplaced, and nave the nose too much to 
the"^ left., 

(5d They perform “Eight Pass Shoulder Out” incorrectly, 
by bearing on the left shoulder, and being bent from 
the withers instead of from the jaws. 

(6.) They trot very badly and uncertainly to the right, and 
. are very apt ta break' into -a -galop. 
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(7.) Tliey yield mtli difficulty to the iiglit leg in Left 
Pass Shoulder OuC’ 

(8.) They trot tnier to the left than to the right, still without 
keeping properly up to the left rein. 

(9.) There is a tendency in the ciwp to pass to the right, 
the performance of the near fore and hind feet, and 
trotting to the left, are faulty, in consequence of 
winch the gallop to the left is unsteady and very 
difficult ; no supporting of the croup by tlie right 
leg, which as inner leg, when -working to the right, 
did nothing, and now, as outer leg, does nothing 
whatever. (This is one of the most common faults.) 

(10.) The horses stand in the ranks more or less tiirned to 
the left, instead of straight to the front as they 
should be. 

(11.) The men are thus utterly imable to march straight, to 
work on straight lines, or describe a right angle, 
which is so necessaiy to be done, but so seldom 
seen. 

(12.) In closing to the right, the haunches always precede 
instead of the forehand. 

(13.) In riding on the square, before turning to the light, 
the horses always throw themselves outwards, to the 
left; thus a serpentine is described instead of a 
straight line, and the square is iiTegnlar. 

(14.) Horses thus ridden sweiwe to the left at every shy, at 
every obstacle, and not keep straight. 

The trot to the right must he as true and regular as to the 
left ; the gallop to the left should be as easy to the horse as to 
the right ; in the latter, the croup should not be thrown inwards, 
nor should the horse gallop in two times. The Plight Shoulder In 
and Left Passage must be perfectly true ; horses must trot cor- 
rectly to the left, and feel the left rein ; they must advance the 
near hind foot freely and not keep it back ; the ou-cles to the 
right at the gallop must not be too large, nor those to the left 
too small ; they must not foiin to the left too often, but ksIiouIcI 
more frequently fonn to the right; the left rein, when it is the 
outward one, must not be held too tight ; and the right rein, 
when the outward one, must be held more tightly. If the hij)s 
have been brought square, and riding on the bricloon with one 
rein and one leg has been stopped, an immense amount has been 
gained, and we have altogether eliminated horses that will not 
move on ivitli the pressme of the leg, those that are restive, 
cling to the ranks, kick and rear. They kick only on account 
of the pressure of the leg, to which they are not accustomed, 
which they have not before felt, wliich has allowed them too 
much liberty in a sideward direction, and wliich they conse- 
quently do not respect. . 

The instructor should always abstain from exercises which 
come natui-ally and easily to man and horse, and should insist 
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on tlio8e the execution of wMcli is faulty, for then the defect 
udll not continue long; the efifoit of the lider to confomi to the 
instructions given him produces the effect desired. The in- 
structor Avill iiLsist strongly on greater use of the right leg and 
the position of the horse towards the right, and make especial 
use of those exercises which strengthen the right leg and cause 
it to come inore into play, such as Right Shoulder In, Right 
Contra Shoulder In, Left Pass Shoulder Out. Thus that which 
is necessary will be attained, and a quick eye for the discern- 
ment of these faults be cultivated. The first condition for 
riding straight forward is to ride vitli both legs and on both 
reins, and not vdth one only. One of the legs, the outward, is 
passive ; the inward leg has an active, IMng power, and it is 
that which urges the horse foiward. The outward, lifeless leg, 
does nothingv but a flexible knee-joint and livety lower leg are 
requisite. When the horsemen no longer hang on to the reins 
to keep themselves from falling, know how to use tlieii* legs, the 
foundation of all riding, there will be no more restive and dis- 
obedient horses that will not go on, the propelling power of 
whose hind-quarters is not developed ; there will be no more 
horses clinging to the ranks; for all these faults have their 
common ground in the cramped inclination of the horse to 
move, and the want of forward propelling impulse. This im- 
pulse, on which all depends, must be kept up during the whole 
training at the slowest and most collected paces as well as in 
the lessons at rapid paces, and must indeed bo constantly 
developed by indmdual riding. The horses then must be ridden 
as little as possible with the hand, but as much as possible with 
the leg, with equilibrium and light distribution of the weight in 
ail movements, turns, &e. The instructor cannot pay too much 
attention to this. 

When this has been attained we shall see no more of the 
constant reining back of horses in the ranks after halting, when 
sometimes whole squadrons rein back, a most uncavalry -like 
proceeding. If during the riding instruction in the school all 
instnxctors take care that the horses are pressed forwafit at fii’st 
when moving off from the halt, this objectionable reining back 
will lie prevented, the horses vnll be brought more on the reins, 
and riders will use their legs more, which is of the greatest 
importance in subsequent ricung in the ranks. 

F or the rational training of the horse, the follovdng princi- 
ples should be rigidly adhered to, othenvise nothing -will help 
us, and we shall arrive at no result : — 

1. Everyman receives a horse on the recruits joining ; lie 
tends and rides this horse for a whole year, until the next 
batch joins; he thus does not change his horse at the end 
oi the winter half, but rides it in the spring and summer; 
he takes care of no other hoi'se but the one he rides. 

2. Every man and eveiy home remains in the riding class in 
which he was jilaced at the beginning of the winter, 
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tincler tlie same mstroctor, so that the latter may tafco an 
interest in him and be responsible for the result of his 
training. 

3. An remounts, without exception, must be thoroughly 
trained (provided they are not injured thereby), and be 
able to take then- place in squadron in the spring under 
the men who have mounted them in the winter. There 
must be no exchange of remounts after the connnence- 
ment of the spring drills; they must have no fresh rider, 
which would bo most injmious; for how is it possible 
that a young horse which is not yet sufSeiontly confirmed 
in his 'position and paces, which has only as yet been 
ridden in the closed riding school, should cany himself 
well, go freely, and do good service under a much Avorse 
rider in the "open, luider much more difficult circum- 
stances ? 

4. Haim is done by drilling vdthwealc numbers; in tliis way 
imperfectly tramed men and boraes are remarked, aa^McIi 
does not place the squadron m a good light ; tliis is most 
injurious to the squadron, which Avill neAmr be well trained 
in this way. 

In the interests of the squadrons tbemsehms this principle 
must be attended to, even if it costs more AA’oi’k in vunter, as the 
riders must be better trained ; but one is repaid a liimclredfold 
in summer. The only exceptions admissible are such as are 
caused by absence or prolonged siclmess. 

In this place another imporfant point must be alluded to ; 
the appearance of man and home should ghm the impression 
that they belong to one another; it should be impossible, so to 
speak, to imagine that any other man could be on the horse, so 
thoroughly should they appear to he identified AAith each other. 
An experienced horseman, whose eye is practised in this, must 
receive this impression ; he recognises the relation between man 
and horse, and judges whether the squadron leader has judi- 
ciously apportioned the horses to the men, a matter in which he 
cannot bring too much discennnent to bear when forming his 
squadron in the autumn. This is certainly a great art, on it A^ery 
much depends, and the leader hardly ever masters it thoroughly; 
it depends, however, on certain fixed jAiinciples, and can be 
acquired by systematic method. The principles to be obseiwed 
are as follows : — 

First of aU, the weight of the rider must be considered in 
j cormection -with the carrying power of the horse (back, strong 
I loins, broad quarter's) ; then the length of body and leg of the 
1 rider, remembering that aU the men should, as lar as possible, sit 
I at the same height above their hor'ses, and their legs should be 
at the same level below the horses’ bellies. Thus, for example, 
i no rider Avith a long upper body should be moimted on a horse 
-with shor-t neck, or on a very straight or roach-backed horse; 
^nqr one with a short upper body on a horse b'gh in front, 'or that 
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lias a deep or hollow back; nor a man with long legs on a leggy 
liorse with small carcase. All this not only offends the eye, but 
is also detrimental to the riding, to the proper action of the man 
on Iris horse, on which eyerything depends. These instances 
are perhaps exaggerated, but from extreme cases ive see more 
eleaiiy the rules to be followed. Next to the natmal build of 
man and horse ive must take into consideration tlieh temper and 
character. The principle should be to put quiet riders on mettle- 
some lionses, and energetic riders on quiet ones* In the next 
place the riding powers of the man must be borne in mind when 
choosing a horse for liiin, Fuither, we must include in the 
reckoning the age of the horse, observing that an older horse 
must be more considered, and cany less weight than a young one, 
even if it has a stronger back; their condition will gain by this. 

If the squadi'on leader follows out these principles in a 
rational manner, he will not fail in time to acquire the natural 
tact and eye required for apportioning horses to the men ; too 
much value cannot be given to this, and it is necessary to gain 
the conviction of the iinporiance of the matter itself both as 
regards the instruction and final result, and also of the amount 
of attention and reflection by ^vhich alone the practised eye can 
by degrees be acquired. 

If, as before stated, the winter is the proper time for training 
and preparation, riding wdtli the saddle-cioth"^ and bridoon is the 
basis of ail equitation, because it alone gives a firm and in- 
dependent seat, and the action of the light snaffle is direct and 
gentle ; the rider acquires the feeling of the horse better with 
the saddle-cloth than by sitting on a saddle tree, -which is least 
suitable for instructional work, not only because of its removing 
the seat of the rider from the horse's back, but because the 
liands are placed so high, and the long iinjielding bars of the 
tree are liable to hurt the horse on tlie circle and in bending 
motions, thus causing it to be refractory. Eiding with numnah 
and bridoon, then, cannot be carried too far, and the best results 
of training will be obtained in this way; all collecting and 
bending lessons, including the collected canter, must be gone 
through in this manner. No riding instructor should have 
recourse to the more severe bit to acquire the collected 
canter, which indeed is only a means to the end, that of suppling 
the haunches and getting the horse more collected. 

Under ordinary circumstances it will be advisable to sub- 
divide the period of winter training thus ; 

To Januaiy 1st, numnaLs and bridoons. 

To February 1st, saddles and bridoons. 

To March 1st, bits. 

From March 1st the men should ride with arms, but not 
earlier. During the month they may sometimes ride with bag- 
gage, arms being occasionally dispensed with. 

As already insisted upon, the best of all training for the horse 


* le., blanket, here transited numnah.— T b. 
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is mtli tlie simple bricloon, for the direct influence of the gentle 
snaffle enables the rider to act much more thoroughly on the 
poll and every part of the neck, with much less danger of cramj)- 
ing and spoiling tlie horse, or of rough handling, than is likely 
witli the strong leverage of the bit, which can nevm* be toc^ 
light. 

Consequently too much pains cannot be taken during this 
period of the training, for on the results then obtained with 
regard to . the placing, carriage, and bitting of the horse, the 
supjileness of the hindhand, his equilibrium and collectedncss, 
depends our efficiency during the summer period. On this 
account, and as with unskilful treatment many of the good 
results obtained by the bridoon vflll be negatived, it is well, 
during the first peiiod when the horse is bitted, to ride every other 
day vdth the bridoon, especially the remounts of the preceding 
year, in order to counteract any bad effects and resistance caused 
by tlie bit; again in the later period and during the summer, it 
is" well to work at least once a week with only the watering 
bridle, which vill have a good effect on the feeling and mouth, 
of the horse. In addition, it may be remarked that it is most 
excellent practice for a squadron that can do it, to go through 
ail its drill with only bridoon and numnah, the same as is required 
with hits and saddles ; and a squadron in which the foregoing 
principles have been adopted, which has drilled thoroughly and 
conscientiously with the bridoon and not trusted to the bit, will 
very easily be able to do this. 

Such horses and whole classes as have not attained the 
desired result l3y the end of January, must be kept on the 
bridoon till the object is gained. Any apprehension that they 
vill not be ready by spring is groundless ; for after a thorough 
preparation with the snaffle, the succeeding- period of training- 
can be considei’ably sliortened without doing* them any harm. 
To tliis category would belong all horses whose heads and necks 
are not yet properly placed, whose polls are not yet sux:)pl 0 d, 
which carry their heads too high or too low; horses which do 
not take the position to the right, and l^end to the right from 
the witliers iiistead of from the poll, which consequently shov' 
no geiitle bending of the tliroat under the off* jaw and no uTink- 
liiig of the skin there, but in breaking off to the right throw out 
the muscles of tlie throat towards the right, a very common 
foiilt ; horses which cannot yet gallop collected and short to 
both bands, without effort, the haunches well under them, but 
which either can only gallop at half pace, or canter on the fore- 
hand with high stiff hindhands; both are equally bad, and the 
collected gallop on the bit is of little value ; lastly, such horses 
as cannot without difficulty circle to both hands at the gallop. 

^ If we adopt this standard and determine to attain so much 
with the bridoon, we shall make as great progress in riding, in 
the training of the horse, and fitting it for active service, as has 
been made in many^ other departments, such as gymnastics, and 
the tactical instruction of the squadron, where it‘is much easier 
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to obtain results on account of so much experience not being 
required. The least progress is as a rule made in this so impor« 
taiit branch of horse-training, and this results from the fact that 
it is most difficult to get people to understand the matter, the 
Anglo-mania and love of cross-coimtiy riding have done so much 
harm, and good riding instructors, such as made a business of it 
and gave an example which the other officers copied, are becom- 
ing scarcer and scarcer. Still it is there that we require progress 
most, xsince our efficiency, the bottom and preservation of our 
horses, their handiness and obedience, them sureness and the 
freeness of their paces, as well as the training of our men in 
equitation, entirely depend on this. 

It wmulcl be a great mistake to assume that freeness and 
lasting power at rapid paces can be obtained by frequent and 
heavy work at such paces, that quick trotting can only be 
acquired by rapid woridiig at that pace, and similarly of the 
gallop, and that these paces should therefore be frequently 
practised, and long continued, in the school and square, and in 
individual riding, during the training period. One cannot too 
strongly oppose these views or prevent such theories from being 
put into practice, for such a mode of proceeding would only 
render our arm useless and rapidly and prematurely ruin our 
horses; the latter would hang heavily on the bit instead of 
being well up to it, they would be stiff in the poll, and have 
theii- necks stretched forward ; the hindhand would be high and 
stiff, the forehand thus doing all the work and thus being soon 
broken down. Moreover, the requii'ed freeness, sureness, and 
bottom in these paces will not be acquired by much practice in 
them during the training period ; the way to get bottom and 
siireness in summer is simply to practise collected riding during 
the vnnter training period, not for the purpose of saving limbs 
and lungs for the increased exeitions of the summer, which 
would be a very false reason, but to fomi, collect, and bend the 
horse, to make him supple and in equilibrium, to regulate his 
movements and paces by eradicating all constraint and contrac- 
tion, especially in the idoII and muscles of the neck. The horses 
ought not to rest ; their form should be more adapted to riding 
puiposes, their caniage improved, and their whole constitution 
rendered more fit to support the exertions that will be demanded 
of them, without injury to wind or limb. 

The apprehension that the hoi'se's going will be spoilt by 
collected riding in the winter, that he will move less freely and 
have less inclination to move forward (the main thing, which 
must be developed more and more by training) is enthely -with- 
out foundation, provided that the men ride wdth a flexible knee 
and make use of the lower leg, not riding with the hand, and 
provided that in the collected paces they ahvays employ the 
proj)er means of obtaining for-ward propulsion, the leg, that the 
rider never holds on by the reins, never -works backwm*ds, the 
impulsion being always from behind forwards. If we proceed 
in tliis manner, we can work for months on the bridoon at col- 

(I.C.) c 
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lected paces and side movements only, and the he^t results wHl 
appear vdien we proceed to the gentle trot, liie horses will 
then move tlieh slionldexs and use their knees in a very different 
mamien they will lift their feet much liigher, and their step will 
be more free and elastic; they will cover more ground, if the 
riders will oidy give them their heads siifHciently ; for they will 
then cany themselves, they will not hang on the reins, march on 
the fifth foot^ they will biing the haniiclies mnch fnrtlier forwmvl 
under the centre of gravity, and thus assist the foreliainh which 
will now have full play for the shoulders. This is so generally 
misunderstood. When an intelligent and attentive instnictor 
sees that notwithstanding his instruction some of his class 
begin, in the collected paces, to lide with their hands (that is, 
backwards), hang on the reins, he ought to let them trot and 
trot out occasionally, in order to restore to the horses that free- 
ness and impulse for movement which have temporarily beem 
cramped. But this does not militate against the principle, for 
in the best systems errors will take place in practice, and the 
instructor is there for the very purpose of detecting them betimes 
and energetically remedying them. 

The fault in question shows itself .very plainly in the lifeless 
gait of the horses, in the way in which they drag their feet over 
the ground, in then high hindhand and diminished action. The 
habit of trotting the horses at the beginning of the lesson, to 
‘‘ take it out of them ” as it is called, is useless and pernicious. 

The riding lesson is unfortunately but shoi-t, and time is 
precious; the instructor therefore should begin to ^vork at once 
to get the riders more clown to their horses, prevent their being 
stiff and lifeless, vithout any influence on their steeds ; he must 
see that they make the best use of their time to bend and collect 
their liorsea When a man has l^een got to do anything on 
horsel‘>ack, the instructor will soon succeed in making him do 
something good and useful ; stiffness, indifference, ancl want of 
sympathy, must be made to disappeai". Nothing is worse for 
the whole training than when the rider is quite passive, allowing 
hiniself to be jogged round for hours at a natural trot ; nothing 
will ever be anived at by this theory of tiring the recruit out, 
but much more can be done by canying out the principle laicl 
down, viz., activity, especially of the ‘lower leg, short spells of 
drill, collected movements of slioii: duration, and the abolition 
of the so-called natmal trot This natural trot should only be 
allowed in the ease of remounts as long as they are yet unable 
to execute the medium trot {mitteltralpf say for three or 
font joining; it' does no good, accustoming the 

rider to lax inactive ways, does not develop the impulsion of the 
horse or the play of the hindhand. The fresh inediiim trot 
would be much preferable as a preparation for training, as it at 
any rate stimulates the action of the hindhand and brings the 
Imse up to the hand; but it is better that this trot should be 


^ This is the reguiation trot, or trot of manoBUTre.— T b. 
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tlie product or result of the collected paces, as it will then be 
rnucli riiore perfect and roomy. 

Theories based on the conditions required by modem tactics, 
the greatest deyelopnient of rapidity (wMch some would obtain 
by frequent and long-continued practice of the full gallop in the 
licliiig school, turning it into a racecourse, instead of emphn-ing 
it for the proper placing*, collecting, and bending of the horse 
and regulating its paces), such theories are thepiincipal cause of 
the falls of horses in the field. Figures haye their value liere also. 

In a squadron where falls are frequeiih there is bad liding ; 
the horses are trained on false principles and not properly col- 
lected ; this is a perfectly logical conclusion. Wlien horses 
are ridden by the reins and hang' on tlieni, when the poll is stifi‘ 
and fixed, and tlie liindhand i»s consequently uidoent, intact, and 
not lu’ought under the centre of weight, wiren in a word the 
liorse is not Iralanced, he is incapable of helping himself vuth his 
hind limbs when his forelegs stumble or trip at a qiimk pace, 
which in such tinfayoiirable circumstances not iinfrequently 
happens ; for the same reason the rider is unable to assist the 
horse by a slight check ; the horse then, entirely losing Ms 
equilibrium, ovring to his faulty carriage, must fall on his nose. 
This yull happen in an especial degree in a squadiun whose 
horses are trained on this principle, when it goes at full gallop 
over heavy deep ground ; the horses that are not 1:)alanced vili 
fall foiwards. Tins is the sad result of the theory aljore men- 
tioned, and all who vrish their arm well cannot oppose the false 
principle too strongly. 

The war-horse must admit of being collected, and must also 
be able to launch out vuthout getting out of position, or out of 
his rider s hand ; he must, therefore, be able to cany the weight 
either on the hind or fore hand; on tliis account it is necessary 
to practise on the luidoon the movements for collecting Mm ancl 
tlie collected canter with the haunches brought well under, as a 
means to enable him to move at the steady and full gallop witli 
safe bearing and capability of turning rapidly. Great attention 
must l:>e paid to developing the latter pace and confiniiing the 
horse in it, as it is of special importance both to horse and rider. 
Above all, the haunches must be well brought under and siipjfied, 
iind the rider must sit firmly in the saddle and keep his legs 
still ; he must on no account be sliaken about in the saddle. 
The gallop, even if the command be given when at the walk, 
must alw-ays be begun with the collected trot, although 
only a feW' paces may be executed at the trot The 
three kinds of gallop must be clearly distinguished from each 
other, and the men must thoroughly loio-w and be able to feel 
their paces. Great importance must be attached to the develop- 
ment of the muscles of the hoi^e’s back, which wall result from 
the gallop. As a matter of course, the full gallop wall not be 
practised until tbe horse is thoroughly prepared for it with 
respect to pliancy of neck and confirmed position and caniage ; 
then too long bouts at this pace not be required. The require* 
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ments at the gallop -will be very gradually increased by working 
on the diill ground on straight lines, the men riding at good 

intervals apaii:. 

The advantages to be derived from a rational and systematic 
winter training 'vvithi the bridoon only are incalcnlable, both as 
regards the eJficiency of the horse and his preservation, especi- 
ally that of his forelegs. 

As to the pari of the winter's training that is apportioned to 
March, riding with aims, every care should be taken to preserve 
and con&m the position of the horses, on which alone their 
obedience, handiness, safety, and lasting power depend, and to 
give the men the highest possible individual training as intelli- 
gent swnpathetic riders. The time shonkl principally ^be 
emploved in impro^dng the suppleness, position, and collecting 
of tlie‘horses; the riding with one hand and di’awn swords, &c., 
should only occupy a small portion of it. This especially applies 
to lancers/ as the handling of the lance is a gi’eat Irindi'ance to 
the training of the hoim Time spent over the latter will repay 
itself twofold, if all the men have their horses thoroughly in 
hand and in good confirmed position, and only when this is the 
case can they possibly nse their arms properly. 

If we attempt to acquire skill in riding and in the use of 
weapons at the same time, we shall aiiive at no resnlt, as is 
always the case if one does not proceed systematically, or mixes 
tip one thing with anothex'. 

During this period, too, some time must be devoted to in- 
diridiial riding, as more time can now be spared for it; and in 
order to accustom the horse to it gTadnally, it is well to ride on 
alternate days in the school and in the open. The great 
affection some horses have for their stable, which one notices so 
much in the spring when beginning to work in the open, and 
winch with bad riders is the source of tricldness and bad habits, 
thereby becomes moderated; and moreover, by altemately 
working in the school, the collected position of the horse is 
better preseiwed and developed. In this way the transition 
period will best prepare for the summer work, during which the 
divisions into riding classes are still kept up, for only thus can 
the efficiency of the horses be maintained, and real progress 
made in riding. 

After the comiDletion of the winter’s wmrk, about the Ivst 
April, one pipceecls to individual riding in the open, on straight 
iines^ and right angles, which will alw^ays be preceded by 
previous preparation of the horse in the square. Particular 
attention must be paid to these exercises, as they are of great 
practical consequence, and demonstrate wdiether the horses are 
ridden equally on both reins and with both legs, or the left leg 
and left rein are still predominant. These exercises are there- 
fore a criterion for the value of the winter’s training, and show 
whether the instructor has a coiTect eye, and has followed the 
system w-hich alone leads to the desired end, or if he is deficient 
in these qualifications for a good instructor. 
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A4.fter deToting about a foi-tmgM to tMs work, squackon drill 
would have to commence, and it is very advisable to let this 
always be preceded by some training in the square and in 
individual riding, according to the classes adopted in the winter. 
In this way the riding vdll be not only kept up but improved 
during the summer half year. The men wall keep a good seat, 
well stretched dovni, will become more and more adroit, and 
will be steady in the ranks ; the position and paces of the horses 
vrEl be improved and coniii’mecl, and the good understanding 
between man and horse will be maintained and not altered Ijy 
the drill; the >sqxiadron exercises too will gain by it, owdng to 
man and horse being well trained and in the usual relation to 
each other. There should be no break in passing from the 
wdnter to the summer training period, but rather there should be 
a development and perfecting in smiimer of that which has been 
learnt in winter. Only by proceeding in this way vdll the 
horses gain in usefulness and efficiency. 

Besides many other great advantages this method renders it 
unnecessary to begin all over again in autumn, but we can 
improve on what we have already learnt and make real progress 
in riding, both as regards the equitation of the men and the 
handiness of the horses, their proper position, the regularity of 
their paces, which vrll have impoidant influence on the preser- 
vation of the horse. Above all things it is necessary that the 
horses should not be changed at the end of tlio winter s work, 
but each man must keep the horse he has ridden and trained 
during the winter; in this way much progress will be made in 
riding and in the training of the horses, not onl}- as regards the 
remounts of the previous year, but all the other horses. All 
such exchanging does harm to the riding and position of the 
horse, as well as to the tactical instruction of the sqiiadi'on and 
the exercises vdth aims; it moreover makes the work to be 
done really longer instead of shortening it. Of course the 
squachon chief will not peimit a man who has been misuccessful 
with liis liorse to change it at once, which will cause many other 
changes to be made; he must take the more troublesome course 
of pointing out to the rider what remedy he should adopt, 
getting him out of the bad habits which have had an evil effect 
on the horse, and maldng him more adroit ; the horse, hitherto 
stubborn, will now be quite another animal, tractable and 
obedient. This, as also the leaving of each horse to the rider 
who has mounted him in the winter, and the individual iraiiiing 
of man and horse even in the summer half year before each 
diill, can easily be done ; and a squadi'on chief who makes this 
his fixed rule, if he be fairly intelligent, will reap the greatest 
advantage from it, as he vdll know much better hos\- the men 
ride, the equitation of the men, and the handiness and efficiency 
of the horses will be enormously improved, and the quality of 
his horses vdll advance year by year. Even with otu' three 
years' service, which certainly inci*eases our work in no slight 
degree, it is still possible, if one proceeds in the proper manner. 
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to make considerable progress in the training each year ; this 
alone can interest an intelligent and active squadron chief, and 
vill take the place of that incessant mechanical yearly routine, 
by which we know beforehand that we can only reach a certain 

point and never get beyond it. 


Chapter 2.— PRINCIPLES RELATING TO PACES AND 
DIRECTION.^ 

Rhvthm, or rate of pace, is the foimdation of everything, 
both in the training of the horses and for the preservation of 
order in squads, ziigs, and laxger bodies ; distance and dressing 
in the ranlvs must be made to depend on it alone. 

The times laid down for the different paces must be acctx-- 
rately adhered to in all evolutions, without the slightest variation. 
There must be no dressing by eye when in movement ; it must 
be jcept entirely by riding straight at the proper pace and by 
feeling. Where eveiy one lides at exactly the same pace, there 
is good alignment ; but where men dress by the eye, we see only 
individual iidei%s and constant ehecldng and huiTving up, whicli 
ruin the hoi’ses. OiJy at the halt should there be dressing by the 
eye, and even then it should be more from the front, in the way 
of distance, than to a flank. That squadron rides the worst in 
which there are frequent variations of pace resulting from 
attempts to make up for faults committed, thus causing the 
faults to take still lax’ger dinicnsions. In line care must be taken 
not to diminish the pace, and in column not to increase it, as 
frequently liappeixs ; there is only one rate of trot and one of 
gallop. Different bodies of troops in large masses should on no 
account be f)ermitted to vie with each other as regards pace, 
and the latter should bo regulated on the drill ground by the 
seconds-watch, and measmed distances on the ground. No 
deviation, either in increase or diminution of pace, should be 
allowed on the pretext of coiTectiiig mistakes; it is only by 
adheiing to the proper pace that the faults can be prevented 
from extending to other bodies. Pace alone furnishes a sure 
fouiKlatioii for all our movements. 

The rate of pace of the trot and gallop should be perfectly 
known by all, and it should become a second nature to every 
man to fed the pace. 

The principle of di’essixig by pace instead of by eye has a 
great influence on the preservation of the horses, as if strictly 
carried out there vdll be no losing distance, and no alternate 
checking and hunying at in-egular nondesciipt paces to make 
|Up for faults. ' 


■ ^ It has not been considered advisaMo to translate the whole of this and the 
two following sections, as they are perhaps of less importance for the English reader 
than snbseq'uent parts of the work 5 the rest of this chapter is therefore merelr tv 
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111 jS.eld niOTementS;^ &G .5 eaeli body should iiiove indepeu - 1 
dently at the proper pace ; thus in movements from column, the . 
rear liodies shall not wait for the leading one to move, which . 
vdli only produce change of pace in rear to make up lost dis- 
tance. 

At the full gallop the men may glance light and left occa- 
sionally merely as an assistance, a guide as to whether they are 
keeping tlie right pace. 

On the sound every one must stand fa>st ; there must 

be no shuffling to regain one’s place ; it matters not where a 
man is, there he must stand fast on the sound Ilaltr 

To get the horses in vind for long distances, the work must 
be increased very gradually. The appetite of the horses is the 
best guide. At first the trot '^vill not be exceeded, and it vill 
be daily increased in lengdh; 50 paces extra every day will 
perhaps suffice. 

Every care must be taken that tlie men are steady in then 
seats, and the horses peifectly calm in the gallop, h^o charge 
should 1)0 executed (at drill) until the leader sees that it will be 
done calmly. The rear rank must be kept strictly at their dis- ! 
tance, as otherwise the horses lose their calm. In the charge 
care must be taken that the men have theii’ horses thoroughly in 
hand, and do not allows them to rush like an avalanche. When 
several cliarges have been made during a drill, it is advisable to 
perform a movement at the gallop, as if intending to break into 
the charge, but to terminate it by the trot instead of the charge ; 
if this be practised, greater calm will be obtained at rapid paces. 

By gradual increase of the work the horses will be able to 
cover (300 to 800 paces at the full gallop, without any fear of the 
men breaking into the charge without tlie orders of the leader, 
or of the horses doing so against the will of the men ; the latter 
will occur if the full gallop is not perfectly cahn and regular, 
the ranks being distinctly preserved. 


OmvpxER 3.— LEAPING.^* 

The greatest attention must be paid to the practice of leaping' 
in closed ranks and indmdnally, this being so necessary, not 
only as enabling the men to take obstacles with safety and quiet- 
ness wiieii wmrking together in field movements, without the 
ranks being thereby disordered, but also, which is of greater 
importance, as tending to make the men bolder and more reso- 
lute riders. If the follomng piinciples are conscientiously 
adliered to, leaping will not have any deleterious effect on the 
horse’s limbs. The leaps should be gentle, quiet, not higher 


^ The sections of this cliapter relating to individual riding, use of arms on horse- 
back, and mdividnal combat, baT0;been-omatted.--~1lB. 
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than is necessaryj and shonld not require violent exertion. There 
will then he no refusal on the part of the horse, and no contest 
between the rider and his steed, which always makes the leap 
spasmodic and ^riolent, causes the rider to shift in his saddle and 
innts the horse’s month and back on alighting, the remembrance 
of which makes the horse refuse the next leap. No progress is 
made by this contest and violence, on the contrary gToniid is 
lost ; must proceed in a rational manner if we would arrive 
at sureness in the leap, and would give the horse confidence. 
Bj attending to tins pnnciple wm shall not have the horse rush- 
ing at obstacles incontmently and violently, wbicli is so preju- 
dicial to the individual horse and to the riding of the rank; lor 
*when horses tlnwv themselves blindly on obstacles, not only is 
the good order of the ranks destroyed, bnt they are very likely 
not to takeoff properly, and thus to fall over the jump, rendering 
it impossible for the "next rank and zug to leap, and causing 
great delay and the utmost disorder. In short, by following 
out a rational system of instruction in leaping, the grave and 
frequently obseiwed fault will be avoided, that of the horses 
takmg their leaps somewhat sidewmys inside of going straight at 
them ; this is a frequent cause of the horse’s falling, as the leaj> is 
then always uncertain, and at close files he thus puslies the next 
home out of liis place, and prevents his leaping. I have remarked 
that many lioi’ses have the habit of inclining to the left while 
leaping ; this can best be remedied by malnng them incline to 
the right just before the spring. , 

In what precedes I have mentioned the faults most commonly 
to be observed, and I now^ proceed to the conditions absolutely 
necessary for the leap. 

1. The horse must spring with certainty, not feel any ten- 
dency to refuse the obstacle, but go up to it resolutely, and with 
perfect confideijce, without any hinchance on the part of the 
rider; and as the latter’s nerves must first be accustomed to it, 
it is well to make several men leap at tire same time at the 
gallop, taking great care that the horses do not rush at the 
obstacle. 

2. The home must go perfectly straight at the obstacle. 

3. The horse must not laish incontinently at the obstacle, bnt 
be thoroughly in his rider’s hand, and maintain a steady pace. 

4. The spring must be gentle, supple, and calm, not 
spasmodic or violent, and not higher or longer than the obstacle 
requires : such a spring preserves the horse, a spasmodic one 
ruins Ms limbs, 

I lay it down as a primary condition that no force must be 
employed in leaping ; above all, the riding school wdrip must not 
be used. All violent ndeasures do the greatest mischief, they 
destroy the confidence of the horse, make him timid, and cause 
that contraction and consrfaint which ought to be totally absent. 
Such measures are not calculated to give the horse certainty, or 
a liking for leaping, which is the very thing to be aimed at. " He 
will then rush neiwously and spasmodically at the obstacle, and 
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spring too Mgli or too faiv or even fell over it, and the next time 
lie vdll not face it at all. 

The longe is the only means of con*ecting the horse that 
should be used. 

At first the horse’s shjmess of the obstacle in the riding school 
must be overcome by qnieh temperate, and kind treatment, and 
he must be brought up to it (immoiinted) and allowed to go 
<jver it repeatedly. He must then be mounted, and made to go 
quietly over the bar, placed on the ground, at first at the walk, 
and afterwards at the trot. When the horses ridden to both 
hands execute this quite easily, both in squads at proper distances 
apart and singly, the requirements may be very gradually 
increased; at first talring them at the trot over the bar placed 
very low, the horses follovdng each other a.t a good distance, 
and afterwards working singly, and so gTadually increasing the 
height of the bar. It must be a fixed principle to leap the 
horses always on the bridoon, at the trot and to both hands, at 
first in classes and afterwards separately. Particular attention 
must be paid to regulating the habits of the horses in leaping, 
especially obserring that when wmrking to the right they do not 
throw their haunches inwards (awmy from the w^all) just before 
the spring, and do not throw the forehand inAvards Avhen w^ork- 
ing to the left; these are very frequent faults, and are the cause 
later on, Avhen leaping in the open, of the horse’s either leaping 
sidewmys or refusing altogether. To the right, the rider must 
use his light leg more strongly; Avhile AAfeen Avorking to the 
left he should feel the right rein on approacliingthe obstacle. In 
this Avay the horse Asill keep up the mn, and get the habit of 
judging cleA’-erly AAdien to take oiff, w^hich is so important to 
acquire. Tliis AA'ill ahvays be the ease if the instructor insists on 
the riders gmng the necessary impulsion Avitli the iiiAA^ard leg) 
and thus keeping the horses AA^ell up to tire snaffle, noA' or attemj>t- 
ing to raise the horse Avith the reins, but keeping the hands 
perfectly still. In the next place the instructor should be most, 
particular tliat, eA^en in the ioAAmst leaps, the men take a stronger 
grip than usual AAoth the thighs and knees, and sit close, >so as 
not to be lifted at all out of the saddle during the spring; men 
fail Yery mnch in this respect, and the result is an involuntary 
riding on the reins ; tliis is simply a consequence of the rider 
being sliiftod out of his saddle, and leads to horses being deterred 
from leaping Avliich at fii’st jumped veiy AAullingly and surely. 
The rider must on no account be alloAved to stoop forAA^ard, or 
look doAvn during the leap. the leap has been thus prac- 

tised to both hands at the ti’ot, at first in squads at coiisiderablo 
distance, and afteiwards mdiAddually, the horses aaoU ])e fit to 
leap in tlie open. Of course leaping must be practised during 
the AAnnter, in eacli period of instruction, both on the numnah and 
saddle AAuth the bridoon, and on the saddle AAith the bit and 
amis, at all paces, so that there is no rusliing at tlie obstacles, or 
getting out of the rider’s hands. ’ 

Horses AAull not be leaped in the open until they have prac- 
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tisedin the square, and are thorortglily in hand and free; they 
rnll at first be made to leap -without a rider, care being taken 
tliat the man -who longes does not jag- the horse’s inouth, either 
duiing or after the spiing. Homes must take the middle of. the 
oljstacle and sin-iug quite straight oTer it, and this must be_ borne 
in mind -when they are leaped mounted. If a horse, orving to 
the -^vant of skill of his rider, bends to-\vards tlie left during the 
leap, the rider should be made to trot him on the circle at a lively 
pace to the right just before leaping, and analogously if he bends 
to the right; but -when leaimg the horse must be perfectly 
straight. We should al-wmys bear m mind that the rider alone 
prevents the horse’s leaping, either owdng to fear (which is 
generally the case), or owing to his bad seat or improper appli- 
cation of the aids, the commonest faults being stooping fonvard, 
looldiig doAvn, and pulling on the reins. When these faults are 
absent, houses will leap of then* own accord ; but above all it is 
necessaiy that they should have a leaning on the bridle, and bo 
decidedly pressed forward by the thighs and legs. 

'\^^len all the horses leap with certainty and satisfy all the 
requirements, they may begin to leap in close ranks. At first 
they should leap in sections of three, then of six, and then in 
zug, rank entire. Care must be taken that the rank opens out 
the least thing right and left for the leap), and that the men do 
not ride too close, the flank-g-uides gning a little outwards. 
Horses must on no account be allowed to leave the rank, or 
rush, hut all must maintain a quiet medium trot. The obstacle 
must be so wide that the ranks, after allor^g for some 0];>eumg 
out, have room enougli, so that all the horses take the leap, 
T\Tien this ha.s been thoroughly aequh-ed hi single ranlr, the leap) 
will be pu-actised )>y zugs in two rank.s. In this the rear ranlc 
must maintain the original pace, while the front raiik, on the 
zug-Ieacler’.s command, “Block" (wooden paling), “Bar,’' 
“Bitch," See., slightly increases the pace just before reacbhig the 
obstacle, without, however, rushing; the rear rank thus gets 
sufficient distance for the leap. This mci-easing of the pDace by 
the front rauk is more suitable than the cheolmig of the rear 
rank, winch has hitherto obtained. After the leap the front 
rank resumes the original pace. 

When zugs have learnt to leap correctly in single and double 
rank, they will soon be able to take obkables''by zugs with 
certainty, and the wffiole squadron can leap in zug column. The 
front ranks, on the zug-leader’s conunand, “Bar,” &c., will p)re.ss 
foi-w-ard only so much as is allowed by the rear ranks of pre- 
ceding zugs. In this way the distance between units (zugs and 
squaffi-ons) and tactical order will not be lost, while the neces- 
pry freedom for the leap wiH be obtained. The standard for 
judging whether squadrons and regiments leap well is this, that 
the diflerent bodies after ta king one or more obstacles coutinne 
to move -with perfect cohesion and calm, and canpeifoim tactical 
movements with the same precision as before, the obstacle 
maMng no difference to their manoeuvring power. 
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This must ]:ie the object constantly kej>t in view by all of 
ns. If horses are thus properly and systematically trained to 
leaps there will be no more falls or injured riders ; for we may 
accept it as a fact that where many falls and accidents occur, 
the principles now exposed have not been acted upon, but a false 
system lias been adopted, and force used. Still many people are 
of opinion, and we often hear the asseriion, ••'\Vlaat does it 
matter, so long as the horses get over the obstacle T’ But it is 
of much less imporiance that they happen to get over it, than 
that they should always leap with certainty and facility, that 
their spring should be quiet and elastic, that they should have 
their limbs thoroughly under control, should be able to measure 
the leap correctly, should be sm*e-footed, maintain a regular 
pace, keep in equilibrium, and not be iiTitated by their riders. 

To arrive at an3i:hing like ceiiaiaty and security in the masSy 
and make the horses reallj^ serAuceable, we must train systemati- 
cally; otherwise oiir labour mil be mere patchwork, and we 
shall be leaving evei’jdhiag to chance. 

While of opinion that it is not beneficial to leap liorses more 
than twice in one day, I yet hold that they should jump dcnlj/, 
w^hether singly or in ranks, so as to thorouglilj'' accustom lioth 
men and horses to leaping, and to make it a second nature to 
them. 

In general at riding di’ill, bars, baniers, hedges, and hurdles 
are much more used than ditches, although the latter are of 
much more importance, as being more frequent^ met with in 
the open than hedges or baniers. This is probabh’ omng to 
the fact that artificial ditches, where much leaping is practised, 
are veiy difiicult ; the edges become worn awaj^ and the leap 
thereby rendered unsafe ; but, notwithstanding this, the leaping 
of ditches must be practised more than that of baniers, and I 
would recommend lining the edges of the ditches with fascines, 
and covering them with earth; the ditches mil thus be better 
kept, and the edges will not wear down. 

With the view of preserving the horses, it is not advisable to 
leap, in compact order and as a frequent drili, fixed o]3vStacles of 
* more than 3 feet in height, or ditches more than 6 feet wide ; 
but I must distinct^ protest against the use of obstacles that 
are too low, and over which the horses merely step without 
springing ; such obstacles afford no exercise eitlier for man or 
horse, and they ought to be practice for the former and their 
nerves. Horses jump walls well, and I recommend that they be 
built ; -while, for their preservation, and to prevent the horses' 
feet being huii bj" their sharp comers, it is advantageous to fix 
a plank on the top, mth.the edges rotmded ofil When the 
obstacles are long enough for a fair zng front, say 20 to 22 paces, 
it is not necessaiy to have wmgs at the ends to keep the horses 
in. These appear to me to be a ceriificate of poveriy; they 
show that external means have to be adopted for ensuring that 
wliieh the rider ought, but is not able, to do himself. It is vexy 
advantageous to erect an obstacle in the middle of the field day 
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ground, so that the whole body, or only portions of it, may have 
to take it cluiing the evolutions, and the men may become 
aeciistomed rapidly to resume order after passing it, just as 
occms on real gromid. I know from experience that the 
certainty and rapid and exact execntion of the evolntions mil 
not be thereby diminished, while it tends to induce bold and 
resolute riding*^ and working on the diill grotind is thus brought 
to resemble more closely ridhig in the field, w^hicli appears to me 
to be an advantage. 

Finally, I must most strongly recommend the erection of 
obstacles mat have to be climbed, moimds with steep sides, or 
very vide ditches, or deep ditches with steep sides, as climbing 
through and over such obstacles is excellent practice for men 
and horses. Such objects are frequently met with in the field, 
and it is therefore very necessary that the horses shoirld be 
aecustoined to them, and he able to cross them cleverly and 
quietly: moreover, it costs them iimch less exertion to climb 
over them than to leap clear of them. This exercise, too, is 
ecj[ually necessary for the men, in order to give them the re- 
quired practice and make them adroit in guiding their horses and 
preseiwing their balance under such cii-cumstances ; for they are 
generally to blame when their horses fall, as they lose their 
proper balaiice, and consequently hang on tlie reins, and cause 
their horses to lose their equilibrium. The rider must learn to 
lean backward when going down steep descents, and forward 
when rising, to give the horse his head, to hold on 1.)y tlie mane, 
to guide the lunse quietly, on no account to irritate him in his 
movements, and to assist him as much as possible in going over 
difficult groiiud by regulating his own balance. 


Chautek 4.— IIANHEUVRES. 

a. IXTRODUCTOEY liEnARIvS. 

The tactical instructicn of squadrons canuc»t be conducted 
in too systematic and rational a” manner, so as to stimulate the 
true cavalry spirit and ensure the men taking a lively interest in 
their w<a‘k. Strong passion alone, when associated with sys- 
tenuitic instruction can effect anything, and bring about results 
which will amply conipciisate for previous labour. The maxim 
especially applies to om arm, “He -who does not work con- 
scientiously and thoroughly, had better take to another trade/^ 
The squadron is the tactical unit, the fomidation on wffiich 
depend the order, accuracy, and cohesion of the whole. Tliis prin- 
cii3lenmBt always be kept in viexv during the instruction; and 
we nntst constantly bear in anind that the riding is the same in 
the iegim€-nt, brigade, and larg’er bodies as in the single 
squadron. This can only be anived at by strictly follomng out 
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the fixed principles on wMch are founded the instructions in 
manoeuvring, and the directions for movements in general, and 
for paiiicular evolutions, as laid down in Secs, h and c of this 
chapter. It is only hy attending to the principles there pre- 
xscribed that squadrons wull be fit to manoeuvre together wdthout 
eontinually changing their noimal pace and the direction at first 
given to them, and wdthout having to idolate the first principles 
of cavalry manoeuvres in order to coiTect their mistakes. The 
squadron, liow^ever, is frequently not so instmcted, and conse- 
queiitly the most serious faults ensue in the manoeuviing of the 
regiment. One ^venders much at this, having considered that 
the squadi'ons ^vere paiiiculaiiy -well trained; as a matter of 
fact, such Avas not the case. It is only to the lajunan, who does 
not go to the bottom of things, that this appears so. The super- 
ficial observer fails to detect not only the minor faults, but even 
the more important errors of indiwdual squadrons in manoeu^ulng, 
since they can be coiTected wdthout considerable change of pace 
or loss of direction. These faults in which squadrons have been 
brought up, which have become a habit and second nature wdtli 
them, and which can only be got rid of with gTeat dijfficulty and by 
dint of the greatest energy, show themselves in the manoeuvres 
of the regiment, in the fogade, and larger bodies, propagate 
themselves, and take such dimensions as to give rise to the 
gra vest disorder. Under this head I need only mention one import- 
ant evolution, trotting or galloping into an alignment wdth a wheel 
on a movable pivot. In this movement the head of the column 
maintains the most regular pace, wdiile the rear must move wdth 
all possible speed. Similarly in the other evolutions. We must 
insist on these principles and directives being acted upon, and 
not being allo'wed to degenei'ate into lifeless foimalities ; then 
only wdll the squadions be ti*ained so that they can wmrk wdien 
in regiment or greater masses as they do w^hen alone, and 
wdthout being led awnry by the other squadi’ons. 

Especially it is necessary to this end that the flank guides 
{Fhigel’- Unteroffideve) he thorougiil3^ instmcted in these princi- 
ples, theoretically indoors, and afteiwards practically in the field. 
Of course the officers, the ziig-leaders, must be thoroughly 
acquainted wdth the principles in every detail, as they wdll be 
their instmetors, and have to set them an example. 

In tliis w’'ay much time, trouble, and horse-flesh wdll ho 
.spared, for mde empiricism leads much more slowly to the de- 
sired end than a rational and systematic method. If every one 
knows exactly wdiat he has to do, he can more easily accomplish 
it ; and this he can be taught in the room. It is useless to pro- 
ceed in any other maimer. 

The progress thus aimed at wriU manifest itself eveiywdiere, 
for no squadron will violate the fundamental principles (laid 
downi fuither on) to be observed in wheeling on a movable 
pivot, movements in line, (hmimshing the front, fomiing line from 
zugs, movements in half-column, and wheeling on a fixed post 
from the halt or on the move.. And this can very easily be 
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attainocl if only every squadi'on leader has made Hmself 
tliorotrglily familiar vdtli- these principles tlu-ongh study and 
teaching his subordinates. No half measures Avili do ; ve must 
be thoroughly grounded in these pihiciples. Safety and strength 
depend on them. 

h. ESSEXTLtL PeIXCIPLES OX WHICH IXSTRTJCTIOXS IX 

Maxoeuvees Depexd. 

In the manoeuvi-iiig of the squadron one should see a thorough 
cohesion, a lively, steady, and equal pace in all movements, 
eortaiu and rapid change of dh-ection, and conseqnentlv no 
crov'fling or jostling, but strict observance of the principles regu- 
lating each evolution; this is the&st condition for the manceuvrmo- 
of a squadron. ° 

Individual riding has its importance, but so has manoeuvring - 
each in its own time and place. After the individual instruction 
of man and horse, each trooper must be wielded into one conmiou 
whole, the squadron. It is proved by experience that it is in- 
comparably more ^cult and requires infinitely more attention, 
intelligence, experience, and knowledge of the subject, to form 
good riders and train remounts, than to put together a squadron 
<incl instinct it in evolutions, nictiioeiivrcs, uiid tlio rop^’ulation 
movements. The squadron leader who under-stands this and 
corfoims wrth the true principles, will be able to remedy the 
defective trammg of man or hoi-se, and in the course of a few 
weeks to have a well-instmcted squadi-on. He will attain this 
so much the more easdy if he foUows the true cavalrv prin- 
ciples which I shall now’- point out. ■■ 

1. Lutmetion of the Zug-leacUrs and Flank-guides in theie 
Speckd Duties. 

Before the mau^uviiug season commences the squach-on 
leader must have thoroughly instracted Ms zug-leaders and 
flank-guides thcorettcafly m &eii- duties, afterwards practieallv 

S.;nf f ® Feparatory to the mounted 

Jillo. These must be thoroughly efScieni, or nothing can be 
done. Die mounted dull perfbmied on foot can, if rinhtly con- 
ducted, greatly facilitate and abridge the mounted work, espe- 
eialiy if the movements to he performed mounted on a certain 
Si' blf previously, on the same day or the 

Eni ® impmited on the minds of the mem 

n* o^F.^eeessaiy each man should know his 
place. Dm-mg the instruction the mounted drill and riding must 
Be kept m mmd; the men must be formed up, each in the 
place which he would have if mounted. The rear rank will take 
three paces from the front rank, so as to mark the distance kept 
when mounted; the ordinary pace corresponding to Sm wait 

hiB piactice of mounted movements on foot, the flank 
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guides become familiar with the fundamental evolutious, espc- 
(‘ially wheeling' into column, line, and to the rear, and wheels on 
a movable pivot. 

But these exercises on foot must not be extended further 
than is neccs>sary to ground the non-commissioned officers and 
men in the mounted movements and show them their duties ; 
they arc only moans to the end, and are not to be looked upon 
as separate drills, such as the regular foot drill 

The flank-gTiides must be able to explain their duties in each 
inovement as right or left flank-guide ; they must know accu- 
rately what they have to do in the different cases of -^die cling, 
lu’eaking into zugs, forjiiing line and half-column ; and as there 
is a great difference between knovdng a thing andboing* able to 
put it in ])ractiee, they must be thoroughly exercised in these 
anattens. Everything depends on the ziig-leaders and guides; 
the men are certain to be in theii* places if the former arc sure 
al3out their duties. For every movement, therefore, the squadron- 
leaders must first see what is the essential point on which the 
success of the whole dejoends ; they will then be able to detect 
and correct at once the most glaring faults of their non-comniis- 
sioned officers, and so get their squadrons well in hand ; thus 
tliey will not dimde their attention nor direct it to matters of 
secondary importance which can be corrected later on, or which 
will disappear of themselves when the iion-coiainissioncd officers 
are farther trained. 

Tliis is strilvingly apparent in a squadron whoso zug-leaders 
and guides have heon thoroughly educated in these principles. 
Sucli a squadron works quite clifterently from one in which that 
has not been the case; it marcbes steadily and without the 
slightest variation of pace in. any evolution; it quickly and 
surely takes any 3iew direction Avitliout wavenbjg. Froui. its 
steadiuess and cohesion, which result from the instruction of the 
leaders and guides, it will come snfely out of the most serious 
dilficulty. Any loss of order will be but transitory ; ib Arill 
always take the shortest way, that wliicli leads most quickly to 
the end in wew. 

■; 2 . Fundamental Principles to he attended to hy Zug-leaders 

and Flank-guides. 

a. The zug-leaders must never move off themselves until 
they have given the coiresponding executive word of command, 
otherwise they induce their zug to move prematurely ; as, for 
instance, in wheeling' on a movable pointy forming lino to the 
front, &c. In the latter .case, the zug-leader, when tlie move- 
ment is executed from the halt, must halt for a moment with his 
zug, move up to the aligmnent,. and then give the command to 
dre>ss. Zug-leaders must make a distinction between pre]:>a- 
ratory cautions and executive words of command, and not give 
both in one breath ; the former must be given quite smoothlyy 
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the latter must be sliort, well accented, and quick ; tlms only 
can steadiness and quiet be maintained in the most rapid move- 
ments. 

k It is immaterial if a ziig-leader’s borse breaks into a gallop, 
and it would be vciy naiTOw-minded to lay mncb stress on tliis ; 
blit we sliould insist that Ms gallop be equal and regnlar, that 
he does not alternately increase and decrease his pace, thus 
checking and causing disorder in Ms zng. He must keep an 
equal stiide, and thus too he can most easily get Ms horse to 
break into the trot again. When men have become accustomed 
by riding school and individual instimction to judge their pace, 
to preserve it, and tliis not by the eye only, leaders mil not be 
lidden over, and their horses will work quietly and steadily in 
front of the ranks. Whenever the cMessing, &c., is taken up by 
the eye only, the men will never keep their proper distance from 
their leaders, as they do not keep an equal rhythm. 

c. In wheels, whether at the walk, trot, or gallop, the guides 
on the standing flanks must remain halted as fiim as rocks, and 
not follow their zugs whatever they may do; those on the 
wheeling flanks must accurately maintain the original pace 
without increasing or slackening it in the slightest degi-ee. It 
is they who regulate the pace on the command ForwemV after 
the wheel, who cause the same rate to be preserved when the 
movement is completed as before it began. 

cl The duties of the flank-guides dining wiieels on a mov- 
able pivot (IlcikenseJmenhn) are these : the pivot guide must not 
cheek when he apj)roaches the wheeling point, but must ride 
boldly up to it imtil the zug-leader gives the word to wheel 
J/cm-A /*'), even though he comes close upon the zug in 
front. On tliis command he slackens the pace, looks straight to 
the front, and not towards his zug, desenhes a ivell-rounded arc 
of a circle, so as to leave room for the next zug boliiiid, and not 
oblige it to ease off outwards so as to get room to wheel. 
Changes of direction on a movable pivot, then, mil be executed 
while still continuing to advance and without the inward flank 
lialting. The outer flank-guide must accurately maintain the 
original pace and not increase it ; he rides so as to make the men 
feel the pivot flank, not fljring off to the outer hand, but rather 
bearing towards the inner, and keeping his horse about opposite 
the third file of the preceding zug. 

e. Tlie right flank-guide of the squadron cannot be too much 
practised in riding straight forward (in hne); he must on no 
account deviate to the right, so that the squadron shall not get 
accustomed to hanging towards the right; he should rather 
ride somewhat towards the left, so that the men may learn to 
give way to the left. Similarly the left flank-guide of tlio first 
zug, when the squadron is inverted, must be careful to ride 
straight forward and not give way to the left, so that the men 
may not be accustomed to hanging to the left when inverted. 

The flank-guides must be careful that in '' right (and left) 
incline’’ they do not ride too obliquely towards the flank; if 
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aiiTtliiBg, tliey should rather ride more to the front than to the 
side. 

r/. Tlie flank-guides must be thoroughly gTOimded in the 
piinciples regulating our chief movement, the march direct to 
the front; they imist Imoiv that this depends upon these coii- 
ditions : — 

(1.) Strict unifomiity of pace. 

(2.) Maintaining the right direction and riding straight to the 
front. 

(3.) Eiding quietly, boot to boot, but ivithout nervously 
clinging to one another. 

(4.) . Alignment kept not by the eye, whether fixedly towards 
the dressing hand or with straining of the head in the 
opposite direction, but by every man looking straight 
to the front and only occasionally glancing right and 
left, so as more easily to keep the pace and correct 
himself, if necessaiy. 


3. Sizing and Fmmiing up of the S(piadron. 



A good correct sizing, &c., is of the highest importance; 
success depends so much on this that it must be most carefully 
regulated and adhered to. Every man must ride in his usual 
place and not be in a different position each day, as some care- 
less seijeant-majors allow, thinking that it does not matter in the 
least. This the squadi’on-leader cannot allows Good, steady 
non-commissioned officers as flank-guides, who know what they 
have to do, give cohesion to the zugs; similarly the coverers of 
the flank-guides, in the rear rank, if intelligent, steady, energetic 
men, and good riders, preseiwe order in the rank, keep it well to 
the outward flank in wheels into coluinii and line, and to the 
rear, so as to leave room for the next zug. Such men must be 
mounted on good horses, the best in appearance and free. The 
men must be sized as carefully as possible, for it is by no means 
a matter of indifference, apai*t from the bad look of the thing, 
■whether a tall man is next to a short one. Blank files may only 
be on the left flank, never the right of the rear rank. 

4. Numler of Files. 

For mancBvring, there should be as many files as possible, let 
it be 12 files per zug. All that is not present on the champ de 
hataille does not fight and can be left out of consideration ; a 
large establishment on paper and weak troops are a contradic- 
tion; they betoken undrilled men and untrained horses, and 
point to troops which are in bad order and inefficient, a reproach 
that none of us would incm. 

5. Condition of the Horses. 

The horses must be maintained'in as good condition as they 
were before the drills began. Even if the squadrons go through 
(i, a) D 
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tlieir movements and evolntion i\dt]i the greatest rapidity, pre- 
cision, and steadiness, still, if the horses are out of condition and 
poor, the perfomiance cannot be considered ineritoiioiis, but the 
state of tlie horses would rather call for the severest censure; if 
the scpiadrons -wish to have the fullest satisfaction, they must 
iLse every endeavour to keep up the condition of the horses, 
vnthout, however, on that account avoiding any exeition and 
duties that are incumbent on thenn 

6. Fomicdion of the Squadron* 

Alignment depends entirely on this, that the horses are square 
to the front, that light touch is maintained between neighbour- 
ing files, that the front rank maintains two full paces distance from 
the zug-leader, the rear rank one pace from the front rank, and 
the seirefile (SchUessenden) non-commissioned officers one pace 
from the rear rank. Thus placed, the four lines of zug-leaders, 
front and rear rank, and serrefiles will be parallel. It must be the 
first and fundamental principle with our arm to take the align- 
ment at first, when in line, directly from the front, and never 
from the right or left, ie*^ to take a distance of two paces from 
the zug-leaders, who first align themselves and then remain 
perfectly steady ; this is necessary because, firstly, the alignment 
of the front rank will thus always be parallel to that of the zug- 
leadern, which is never the case by dressing by the eyes to the 
right or left, and secondly, on account of a fundamental cavahy 
principle, of a moral nature ; everything depends on the ziig- 
leader, and the men mmt be educated and habituated to follow 
him blindly, wherever he may lead them. The alignment of the 
front rank, then, depends entfrely on that of the zug-leaders ; 
the alignment of the latter must fii->st be taken up promptly, and 
then the front rank comes at two paces distance ; eyes miW be 
dfrected to the front as usual ; the centre men of zugs, and the 
wings with them, take up two paces distance from the zug- 
leaders; only when this has been done, which of itself is most 
important, will the more minute dressing, that is, the accurate 
alignment of each individual man, who may not be perfectly 
aligned, be effected, and this wdll be done by a glance towards 
the dressing flank; but the general dressing must by no means 
be changed in consequence. The zug-leader must never dress 
by the squadi-on, the very opposite should be the case. Next 
comes the rear rank, which similarly must not dress by the eye 
towards the directing flaak, but by keeping a frdi. pace from 
the front rank, and taMng the alignment from the front; if this 
is . done, the eyeemay take a glance towards the dressing flank 
so as to get a finer alignment 

The serrefiles proceed in a similar manner. In this way 
quickly and without trouble,, will, the. different ranks become 
parallel to each other and stand at their proper distances, which 
nlwaeriy was never the 

, It very often happens that the horses do not stand square to 
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tlie fi’ont, but arc inclined to tlie left, and tlie men are unable to 
correct tliis bad habit, which has become a second nature to 
them* hi siicli a case the alignment can neTer be perfect, and 
it will take endless time to remedy it Slow dressing is a Terit- 
^ible canker in caralrv drill, and cannot be too strictly prohibited ; 
it depends on a very faulty principle. Every squadron-leader 
must therefore before he dresses see from the front that the horses 
are properly placed and the coiTect distance taken from the ziig- 
leaders, of which conditions are essential. 

A further defect in the formation of the squadron is the 
instinctive reining-back of the horses, a proof that they are 
3idden but little by the leg and principally by the hands. As a 
reined}’ against that, I recommend that immediately after halt- 
ing, the command Sit cit exm— Give ilien^ tlieiv heads — Make 

7}ittch of you7^ Jiopses !'^ dlionldhe giYem 

At an inspection parade every man should wait for the in- 
specting officer vrith his eyes, as he rides along the front, and 
look frankly at him vitli the head erect, his horse being kept 
perfectly rteady and s€j[uare to the fi‘ont, and neither allowed to 
rein back nor to go to sleep, as one so often sees ; on the con- 
trary, the rider must press him up, and should follow the inspect- 
ing officer by a slight turn of the head as he rides across the 
front. This is the least that should be expected from the men ; 
it is a sign of mattention and indifference when, on such occa- 
sions, thivS is not done, and the men look straight before them. 
The mode of carrying the swords must be strictly observed ; 
the blade must be perfectly upright, the right hand on the thigh^ 
,a hand’s breadth in front of the hip. Lancers should not hang 
towards their lances, and should carry them perpendicularly. 
The lance is a means of ensuring a good seat. [The remainder of 
this paragraph refers to a mode of taldiig order for inspection.] 

7, Preservation of the Independence of Individual Men in the 

Banks, 

In manoeuvring we cannot too strongly insist that every man 
shall presei’im his independence in the ranks, that he is not 
simply earned by Ms horse, but Mmself controls him ; tliis is 
especially necessary for the rear rank, which generally consists 
of the laziest, most stupid, and careless men, who allow them- 
selves to be shoved nght and left with perfect indifference, 
instead of riding their horses. There are many expedients for 
maldng the men ride individually in the lanks ; a very good one, 
and one that has proved effectual, is to make the hoi'ses change 
feet from right to left and vice versa, wMIe at the gallop, as in 
the riding school, and to insist upon each horse galloping true. 

8. The Rear Ranh 

The squadim seijeant-major must lock -after the rear rank, 
■and should be most particular, that -tifce'-dislaaee of a foil pace is 
kept from the front rank, that they da net ride on the 
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heels of the front rank, that they do not, so to speak, lean 
upon it but ride independently and sit straight. At the gallop 
the rear rank takes two paces’ distance ; lancers recpiiring three 
paces when at the “ engage.” The serjeant-niajor of tlie 
sfpiadron is responsible for this, and must therefore ride about in 
rear and keep a shaip eye on careless men, keeping them up to 
the mark, and if necessaiy biinging them to the notice of tlie 
sqiiadi’on-leader. The clinging of tlie rear to the front rank is a. 
grave fault ; it shows inetSciency in the leader, makes a true 
and steady evolution impossible, especially the most important 
of all, a direct march to the front, and has as a consequence that 
horses become unfit for service thimigh being trodden on, which 
should never be the case. 

In order to accustom the rear rank to ride independently and 
keep their proper distance, it is very advantageous to make them 
ride, as a drill, at one or tivo horses’ lengths from the front rank, 
and march to the front in this formation. 

The serjeant-major then moves about in front of the rear 
rank and keeps it in order. Lancers should practise this with 
lances at the cany ” and engage.” 

It is also indispensably necessaiy that the sqiiadron-Ieadeiv 
from the very commencement of the instraction, should carefully 
watch the rear rank on the wheeling flank during wheels by 
zugs, especially in the wheel about ; in this each rear rank man 
must incline so as to direct his horse’s head on the man next but 
one from his own front rank man, and not cover by merely 
passaging and crowding. Unless this be done, an orderly 
manoeu\Te cannot be efiected, since the rear rank would prevent 
the front rank from coming into line, owing to the rear rank 
horses being in an oblique position. The men of tlie rear rank 
should never be forced backwards out of the ranlc in wheels, as 
this merely results from gross carelessness on the part of the men 
in question, who are not riding independently, but allow them- 
selves to be pushed about by their neighbours. Those who 
suffer themselves to be squeezed out of the ranks should be 
punished. 

9. Regulation Paces to he adJiered to* 

Taking short quick steps and jogging while at the walk 
must be abolished ; it is an iiTegmlarity that proves bad riding. 
IiTeguIar pace is the worst fault in riding, and ruins both man 
and horse. No rider ought to be loose iii his seat at the wallv. 

10. Alignment to he regulated hy Pace, and not ly Eye merely. 

Before all things the preseiwation of a regular rate of move- 
ment at each of the paces is an absolute necessity ; there must 
only be one rate of movement for each pace, vdthout any varia- 
tion whatever, wkether in line, column of manoeuvre, or ‘column 
of route. ^ The more a squadron changes the rate of pace, the 
worse it rides. AU aligoment by the eye only must be absolutely 
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done away dressing miist be kept solely by the preseiwa-' 

tioii of an invariable rate of movement in each pace and by light 
“feel” or “touch,” on no acconnt by giancirtg to either side. 
Where the alignment is kept by obser\riiig the proper pace and 
by toiicli, wliere a steady, equal rate is mamtaiiied, there one 
sees a good line; where tliis is not the case and the men align 
themselves l^y eye only, there one sees merely isolated riders 
and the men alternately checking and over-shooting the align- 
ment, which riiiiLs the horses. The eyes must as much as pos- 
sible be directed forward, and it is only as an aid for preserwng 
the pace tliat the men may occavsionally glance right and left, 
bnt never to one flank only. The command Eyes--7ig7it {ot 
LefV^) merely indicates that the touch is to be taken from the 
named liand.' The alignment of the front rank must be kept by 
preserving two paces distance from the jaiig-leaders, that of the 
rear rank 1)y keeping a full pace from the front rank, thus always 
irom the front and never from a flank. 

11 . Direction, 

When there are no objective points on wlrich to lead or on which 
to direct one\s attack, before an enemy or in field movements, it 
is absolutely iiecesvsary that the squadron and 2;iig4eaders, the 
flank-guides, and the men themselves, should have a tliorough 
kiKiwledge of the liearings of the ground on which the)’' have to 
manoeuvre; they should know its dimensions, its gveatest length 
and breadtli, its angles, and the sides parallel to wliicli tliey 
Jiave to ride ; they should know exactly the four main lines of 
tile ground, whicli are genemlly parallel or at right angles vdtii 
the fuiTows, and the diagonal lines and directions resulting 
from tliem; after that, sintable distant objects lying in these 
eight directions, but outside the ground, must be taken, such as 
steeples, windmills, villages, houses, heights, &c., on which tlie 
wliole front will invariably ride as objectives. Squadron and 
zug-leaders must place their horses in these directions and point 
t<jwards tliem with their swords, especially when a new direction 
is taken, so as to recover and steady the men if there is any 
liesitation or wavering; all pushing and unsteadiness in the 
ranks will then cease of itself. In tins way only is it possible to 
manoeuvre with certainty and steadiness, and to perforin exact 
and precise movements, and thus only can the troops be trained 
to take up new dkections rapidly and maintain them, and expe- 
rience has shown that so much depends on tliis. 

Oblique fronts on the diagonal are especially to be taken up 
during the drills ; squadrons should pass from one diagonal direc- 
tion to another. Oblique fronts should not be the exception, 
but the rule, since troops are much better instructed on them, 
than on peipendicular fronts ; if they work \vell in these direc- 
tions, espechilly in changing from one oblique direction to another, 
then there is no difficulty in working straight to the front. It 
is therefore to tlie interest of the squadron to work more oii 
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obliq^nc thaii on straight lines, apart from the fact that it gives 
it greater mobility and manoenvring power/ Oblique directions 
represent the shortest roach, perpendicnlar lines ancl right angles 
mean detours. 

12. Correction of Mistakes. 

All fanlts iimst be con-ected veiy graclually and not all at 
once, especially crowding towards the directing flank when tin* 
proper touch has been lost; this cannot be too particnlarh" 
avoided. In the coiTection of tliis fault the pace iimst not l)e 
varied. That sqnadinn rides the wmrst in wliich veiy frequent 
changes in the pace are produced by the attempts made to 
coiTcct their faults, *where%^ the faults themselves are aggra- 
vated. 

IZ, Inversion, 

Inversion of the zugs must not be the exception, but tliv 
rule, and troops must be thoroughly habituated to it. Tlie 
unlimited and extended employment of inversion is indispens- 
able for the attainment of mobility and manoeuvring power. 
So much use must be made of it, tliat the ver}" name and idea 
hitherto attached to the -word ought to disappear ciitircly. 
Leaders and men ought to feel perfectly at home in this forma- 
tion. The attack and marching past must be practised as fre«” 
quently in inverted order as in the noiinal formation. 

14. Gradation of Instruction, 

The tactical instraction of the squadron, on which so much’ 
depends, must proceed in a logical, systematic order, and not so 
merely because -we thus lay a fiini foundation and can build uj) 
sometliing solid and complete ; but it is only in tins way that 
the tiy e cavalry spirit can be developed and stimulated, the springs 
of whieh are freshne^, life, mobility, and rapidity. 

For example, how can the cavalry spirit animate a squadron 
whose leader, at the very beginning'^ of the tactical instiTiction, 
crawh about by wheels by thi*ees at the halt, &c., instead of 
making it from the first supple and mobile by mowng it to the 
right and left, front and rear, and by changing front ; also ghing 
it life and mobility by wheels into column and line, wheels on a 
movable pivot, and to the rear, folWed by advances. 

The squadron leader must ride on long lines, perforin ex- 
tended movements, and not allow" the diflerent evolutions to 
fohow ^ch other too quickly; that is the characteristic of 
oaTahy movements. 

During the first days of drill the chief task of the squadron 
leader, when he has taught his squadron to form in ranks and 
zugs, should be to practise the iollowing' movements, so as to 
make Ms squadron supple and mobile in all directions ; wheeling 
by zugs to a flank at the trot, marcMirg straight forw^ard, keep- 
mg up the trot for a considerable time, changing direction on a 
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laoYable pivot (/lalmsc/menhnX contiiim^ to trot^ "s;Tlieelmg 
iuto line, moving straight to line at the trot for 

some time, then ^valldng so as to Bi^eathe the horses, afterwards 
wheeling into column to the other flank, trotting, changing 
clirectioii on a movable pivot, still trotting, wheeling into hue, 
trotting forward and then walking ; these are two exercises at 
the trot to habituate the men to keeping an alignment Simi- 
.laiiv the next two exercises in alignment mil be at the trot, 
vdth the wheel into line outwards.^ After that conies wheeling 
to the light by zugs, changing dhection to the right on a mov- 
able pivot, left vheel into line ; wheeling to the left by zugs, 
change direction to the left, light vdieel into Hne. The most 
rational thing to begin with is to get the men thus habitiiatecl 
to wheeling into column, changing dii'ection, and wheeling into 
line to all fronts, inimediatelT followed by long forward marches 
without liaiting; next wheels to the rear from either flank, im- 
mediately followed by movements at the trot in line, normal or 
inverted. If this be steadily done much has been already at- 
tained ; the squadron has in some measui'e accpiired cohesion, 
and this can ]>e aiiived at in very few days’ drill if the non- 
commissioned officers have had proper theoretical iiistraotion, 
and when the men have had some preaimiriary sc]lool-exerci^ses in 
mounted wrjiic ; but there must be no twisting about at the halt, 
no diminisliing the front to threes, &c. ; no anxiety about marches 
in line, about wdiich there have been pre-\rious lengthy verbal 
instructions, perhaps at the halt; this spoils everjdhing. The 
march in line must appear to the men as simple, easy, and com- 
fortable as the march in column of ziigs, by threes, or single 
file. This is best attained by maldng no ado about it, by not 
making the men believe that there ever is any difficulty in it, 
by conforming to the practical piinciples above mentioned, by 
wheeling into line after taking ground to a flank by zugs at the 
, trot and eontmiiing to advance at the same pace^ wheeling at 
once into colimin to a flank again as soon as the line appears to 
be getting unsteady. There must be no chopping to the wmlk 
after the wheel into line of a column at the trot or gallop, but 
an advance must be made at the same pace, afteiwards coming 
to the walk. These evolutions are of the first importance, the 
fundamental principles of which cannot therefore be too strongly 
inculcated on the squacfoon. The wheel of zugs on a fixed or 
movable pivot must first of all be thoroughly learnt, and the 
guides must be so well versed in their duties during these move- 
ments as not to violate the fundamental principles regulating 
them ; for it is not easy affceiwards to remedy carelessness and 
negligence in this respect ; the thing wiU have become a habit, 
and Ifl^e all habits it will be more difficult to get out of it than 
it is to learn what is right. In this wmy the zugs too acquire 
habits that result in the gravest faults ; for example, wdien the 
pivot flank guide in wheels on a fixed pivot does not stand per- 


* Oorrespondlng to oar wlieel SatO' Hue to |jh© oii©r iaak.-- 
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fectly fast but describes an arc, instead of feeling towards tlie pivot, 
they feel towards tbe wheeling flank. On these evolutions will 
depend whether the squadron-leader has his squadron thoroughly 
in hand on all occasions, which is of primary importance, w’-hether 
it wavers about without cohesion, or is able at his conimand or 
signal to cany out any movement vuth exactitude and precision. 

Again, on the correct and steady performance of changes of 
direction on a movable pivot depends preservation of pace, the 
basis of steadiness in all movements in column, and on which the 
quiet and order of the troop depend. 

After these exercises, the next thing to practise would be 
dimmisHng the front to zugs and fonning line to the front fi'om^ 
column of zugs. After tins the wheel of zugs half riglit and half 
left, confirmation in keeping the alignment from the front, break- 
ing into half-column which cannot be done too well, and in -which, 
as usual, the flank-guides have the most important duty to per- 
fonn. Farther on come movements to the front by the incline 
and wheels of the squadron in line. 

Then will come the squadron school drill, wdieeling on a 
movable pivot in the square, wheeling thi’ees right and chang- 
ing direction to the left, and vice versd^ diminishing the front 
from zugs to tlnees and again increasing to zugs, and last of all, 
the formation of zug column to the front at the halt. Tins would 
be about the rational com’se of instmetion, leading up to and 
concluding with the attack. 

The attack is the quintessence^ the croxim^ the touchstone of the 
whole instruction* 

15, Insi7mcti07i m the Attach 

The exercises requisite to biing horses into working condition 
must be veiy gTadually carried out, so that they may be in good 
wind and be capable of keeping up a rapid pace for a consider- 
able time. Steady, gradual practice in protracted gallops in line 
for considerable ^stances, with %vheels of the line, is absolutely 
necessary, and this had better be done at first by each rank 
separately, so as to ensure independence in the rear rank. Both 
riders and horses must be habituated to this long, equal, and 
calm stride ; it must become a second nature to them, and the 
leader must acquire the conviction that his squadron will never 
break into the charge vdthout his command and get out of his 
control ; this is a most necessaiy condition. When the stride at 
the gallop is easy, equal, and even with the ground, then the 
front wOl^ always be compact, which is of the greatest impor- 
tance. No horse in front should be restless, change legs or 
spring high, for such horses cause disorder in the rank, make 
other horses restive, and cannot themselves hold out, because 
they waste their forces and lose their wind. The gallop in zugs 
is generally good, that in line defective ; this is owing princi- 
pally to the fraction not being adhered to ; they waver right 
and left from it, and the men are hot used to movements in this 
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foimatioii. The gallop in line mmt therefore heeome faiiiiiiar to 
them, as it is a necessaiy fomation ; line should be fomiecl by 
wheeling into line from column of zngs at the gallop, which is 
the best means of securing quietness and steadiness. The shock^ 
on the command ‘‘ Charge^^ Marsek — liar6'cA/ ”] is only the re- 
sult of this gallop, and mil always be compact and rapid, in two 
ranks and not in ten, if the gallop is quiet, free, and steady. Of 
comse the execution of tHs gallop •will depend principally on 
the rational training, position, and collecting of the horse dming 
the winter months: and the men must then have learnt to sit 
steadily and firmly in the saddle, and to breathe qmetly, so as 
not to irritate their horses and disorder their stride. It is incon- 
testable, that o-vTOig to the grazing fire of the breech-loader, 
long movements in line at the gallop have become a necessity, 
if we would still retain our efficiency on the field of battle. 

16. Cohesion of the Parts of the Squadron. 

When not in line, each zug or other body must move com- 
pactly as a complete unit. Each zug-leader in his zug, each 
lion-commissioned officer in his sub-division, each one in his 
sphere, must as quickly as possible connect any disorder without 
waiting for the intervention of a superior. No eiTor ought to 
be allowed to propagate itself and take larger dimensions, but 
must be corrected in good time by following or neighbouring 
bodies as soon as they perceive it; the officers must be in- 
structed to do this, and too much attention cannot be paid to it. 
The squachoii-leader must always manoeuvre liis squadron as if 
he were working in the regiment vrith other bodies, -where eveiy 
fault propagates itself and makes its effects felt in other bodies. 

17. Relation oftheZugs to their own Leader. 

The squadron-leader must continually observe that the zugs 
keep their two paces distance from their leaders and obey their 
commands strictly and to the letter, vrithoiit attempting to im- 
prove upon them. It is far better that the zug-leader should 
make a mistake and liis zug obey his order and follow him, than 
that the zug should not obey him, but attempt to correct his 
mistake. This is a most important thing, both as regai'ds the 
manoeuvring itself, and as a matter of morale. 

18. Mode of giving Commands. 

The mode of giving a word of command is of vast im- 
portance, and has a great influence on the manner in which it 
will be executed. The executive paii; of a command must be 
clearly distinguished from the caxitionaiy portion, and must not 


^ By the shoclk is understood that period of the charge \shen the slioch is 
posed to ensne. 
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follo-\v it too quickly ; tlie lattei’ slioiild be given qiiietl}% so as 
to impai*t quiet to the troop ; the former with vigour and de- 
cisioiij and well accented, so as to secure prompt execution.. 
From tlie very tone and manner of giving the comniand, should 
tile ti’oop gather how the movement is to be performed. There 
is notlhng that the leader should be more on his guard against 
than the use of cerfain ever-reciming words during his instmc- 
tion, or when calling out to men; they are sick of hearing 
them, and are so used to them that they have no effect on tliem, 
and are consequently useless. If the nece^ssary quiet when 
laoving at the fastest pace could be obtained, for instance, by 
the caution Steady,'' it would be very easy to adopt this 
means ; ]>ut other factors are necessary in order to arrive at this 
urgently necessary result. 

19. Exemtlon of Tnmipet Sounds, 

From the very commencement great attention must be paid 
to the exact and'prompt compliance with these signals, witlumt 
any Jostling of the horses. Tmmpet sounds must not be bliirfed 
out, but g-iven quietly and clearly. These must bo immediately 
confonned to by all ranks as soon as they are clearly recognised, 
even from the second or third note, whether the men are in line, 
column of zugs, in threes or half-sections, and thus each man 
can assist in assuming the pace indicated. Squadrons should 
. act upon the sounds at once, and not wait for the end of them, 
as that would make the movements trailing and sluggish, 
whereas they should he distinguished by life, decision, and 
rapidity. The extreme bodies or rear zugs, for instance, should 
always at once move and push to the front, not allow them- 
selves to bo dragged on and wait till they have moved in front. 
Trampets, therefore, should always be blown in the direction of 
the rear of a cohunn and not towards the head of it, and the 
squadjx)n4eader must glance at the rear to see that it is 'working 
properly. If this piinciple be attended to the pace will be 
kept everywhere, from the head of the cohunn to the rear, and 
the latter will not have to huny xip. In thi’ees, half-sections, 
threes right or left, in squadron drill, breaking into threes 
and half-sections, the rear body must not ride an atom faster 
than the head of the column, even when they have changed 
direction several times consecutively on a movable pivot.. 
Eveiy part should he kept Tvell together by pace, no himying 
up, no checking or oyer-shooting the mark. But this is possible 
only when each horseman is accustomed (l)to obey the tiumpet 
signal qitickly and not sleepily; (2) not to crowd outwards 
daring wheels on a movable pivot, but gradually round ojff the 
arc to be described by the pivot as laid down ; (3) to feel the 
pace and not vary it. This must be observed in the trot as well 
as at the gallop. Nothing is worse for maintaining the pace 
.than when on a tmmpet sound being given a rear body. [as in 
half-sections] or a reai* zug waits until the leading bodies or 
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isiigs hare morecl. On the command ererv one must 

stand fast ; whether the files are well closed together or dressed 
has nothing to do witli it ; oiilr every one must stand peifectly 
still until the command Eifes Rifjlit — Dres,^^^ which ought not 
to ])e given immediately, so as to make the men steady first. 
This working by trumpet sound is l^etter practised in the square 
by ranks, where each man i>s better seen and it is easier to watch 
how he moves. 

20. Accdistoming the Men to Commands coming fi^om the Rear, 

After the sqiiadrondeader has trained his men witli the front 
towards him, he must accustom them to work when it has been 
wheeled to tlie rear by zugs so tliat he is in rear of them, which 
makes it far more difficult to understand and obey his order. 
When the zugs arc inverted and the squadron-leader thus 
1>rought in rear of tliem, he must wheel them into column and 
back again into line, and practise wheels of the squadron and 
direct marches, so that the men may become accustomed to 
ccamnands coming from the rear. 

21. Place of tlie Squadron-^Leader in 3£ovements in Line. 

When the squadron is in line, the leader should remain in 
advance to see that they lide straight forward, or on a flank so 
as to observe the pace better.^ 

22. Attention of the Squadron-Leader to the Critical Points, 

Every evolution has its critical point on which its exactness 
essentially depends ; to tliis and tliis only must the squadron- 
leader direct liis entire attention in each movement, as has 
already been mentioned; the rest will come right of itself. 
These points depend principally upon the conduct of the flank- 
guides and zug-leaders ; for instance, during the wheel of the 
entire squadi'oii at the trot, the squadron-leader must first observe | 
the guide at the pivot flank, whether he iKS describing his arc at i 
a free walk, looking before him and not inwards towards the | 
rank ; next he must observe the guide on the wheeling flank,, ^ 
noticing -wliether he maintains a smooth trot without increasing 1 
the pace. Again in changing directiozi on a movable pivot at ‘ 
the trot, the squadron-leader must principally notice the pivot 
flank-guide of the leading zug, whether he describes his arc in a 
foiward direction at a reduced rate of trot, looking before him 
and not at his rank, so as to leave the wheeling point free for 
the next ziig so that thexu may be no checking in the column 
but, on the contraiy, an equal pace may be maintained. After 


Tiio instmetions on tliis liead, refer to- tliemode- of alignment by a flank wliicli 
was in TOgue before tbe regulations directed that it should be taken from the 
centre. 
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this the leader vrill watch that no ziig inclines outwards to the 
light or left, as often happens, but that all stick to the wheeling 
point, and the outward flank guides keep their proper position 
by directing their horse on the third file from the wheeling flank 
of the preceding zng. 

23 . Attxillary Aids for Correcting Mistakes without TaMdng or 

Shouting, 

From the xexy beginning great care must be taken that there 
is no talking or shouting to coiTect mistakes, for when once this 
habit is acquired it is very difficult to eradicate it. Speaking 
and correcting are of no use at all, and are really detrimental 
to work ; they draw the attention from the word of coimnand 
and make a very bad impression. Only the word of command 
must be heard. Zug-leaders and guides assist best by the 
manner of their individual riding, by preser^dug the correct 
pace and direction, and by pointing vdth the sword over their 
horses’ heads, especially when a new direction has to be taken, 
and rapidly. Such silent preconcerted signals, to which the 
troop must be thoroughly accustomed, are of far more use than 
talking, correcting, iiistnicting, and shouting ; if tlie zug-leaders 
look round and coiTect mistakes they lose the direction, give a 
false one to the zug, and generally vary the pace. 

24 Evolutions without any Word of Command or Trumjwt Sound,, 

I most earnestly recommend the practice of evolutions with- 
out words of command or tiumpet sounds, riding towards the 
objective, both in line and ziig column, in accordance with tlie 
wave of the squadron-leader’s sword and the direction of liis 
horse. This is a capital exercise for developing attentiveness of 
the men, and one that materially contributes to steadiness and 
sureness of direction. The simpler and easier the indications 
for the various movements, and the more quietly they are given, 
so inuch the better is it Om numerous sounds and their con- 
comitant words of command only complicate the movements 
and^ make us unvdeldy ; they must therefore be reduced to a 
minimum. 

25 . Practice in Ranh Entire, 

During the more advanced pari of the course of instruction, 
I recommend frequent drill of the squadron in single rank. This 
tends to give more independence to the rear rank, develops 
attentiveness and intelligence, and is moreover a highly neces- 
sary tliing^ to practise, since, as has frequently occurred, it is 
often required on actual service. 

The formation in single rank, which produces eight zugs 
from four, should be done quietly and orderly without any noise 
or excitement. The front rank advances at the trot and halts ; 
the rear rank then takes growid to the right or left by zugs at 
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the trot, wheels into line, and halts ; the imr imik dressing 
to the alignment. The zng-leaders, flank-giiides, and serrefile 
non-commissioned officers distribute themselves equally tlnoiigh* 
out the ziigs according to previotis orders. 

All the movements required for evolutions in two ranks 
should be steadily and correctly performed in single rank, 

26. Certain Tactical Princi 2 ylss. 

1. At every diill, on enteiing the ground, deplojmient as for 
the passage of a defile vdll be practised, fomiing column of zugs 
from column of route (thi’ees), and line from column of zugs ; 
this cannot be done too rapidly. 

2. Except when the ground requires it, the line should as 
seldom as possible take gi'ound to the light or left by threes ; 
all movements, before the enemy and in manoeuvres, should as 
far as possible be done by compact zugs. 

3. The men must be accustomed to the word Right-Front 
or Left-Fro7itC when marching in column of route (threes) ; 
on this command each body (of tlnees) will wheel to the named 
flank as if the command had been Threes-right ” or TlivecB- 
leftC On thus wheeling into line each section closes to the 
centre. The squadron-leader should give the signal Trot'^ for 
this formation. It is inunaterial whether this foimation biings 
the squadron into inverfed order or the nomial position. It 
is of the greatest imporfance that after thus forming front to 
either flank, the direction indicated by the squadron-leader's 
sword and horse should be quickly taken up. 

These would be about the main principles on which the 
sqiiadron-leader should proceed in -drilling his squadimi. If he 
follows these, if he knows the critical points in each evolution, 
and attends to them, he will give his squadron steadiness and 
cohesion ; everytliing will not then depend on accidental circum- 
stances, wliich may have an injurious effect, and he will always 
obtain a satisfactory result ; whereas by vague, spiritless drill, 
he vdll only arrive at dead routine, mth no cohesion, and all 
will break down at the least unfavoui*able occiuTence, since it is 
built on no solid foundation. Instead of cutting a good figure 
or coming to grief at official inspections, -we should think more 
of steadiness and precision of movements. 

e. Peinciples and Directions fob the Movemnts Pbescbibeb 

BY THE EeGULATIONS, WHICH REBATE TO THE MOEE Dl- 

poetaxt Evolutions. 

As I have convinced myself that in movements and evolu- 
tions little attention is paid to fundamental mles and principles, 
on which alone the steady, precise, and calm perfonnance of 
them depends, and that the true principles of drill have fallen 
into oblivion, and as I wish to revive them, so as to facilitate the 
vrork of each soldier, to spare the troop much trouble, and effort, 
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and to obtain a satisfactoiy result, I apj^eiid some extracts from 
tlie instnictioiis and directions for the regulation movements, 
■with the view" of these principles being applied in practice. 

Thev refer chiefly to changing direction on a movable 
pivot, rnarches in line, breaking into zugs, and forming line from 
!ziig column. I -would pai-ticularly insist that sqiiacbon-leaders 
should base the instruction of their squadrons on these extracts, 
so that a fixed principle, more system, and therefore more pre- 
cision and steadiness, may be arrived at in this necessary division 
of the insti-uction, the mounted squadron drill, and as little room 
^is possible left to chance. 

The Regulations can only lay down bare, dry lules, and 
therefore so miicli the more necessiuy arc such instructions as 
develop and work out, in the tnie cavaliy spirit, the diy formute 
given in the regulations. If they are merety traditional, they 
wdll soon fall into oblivion ; w"e shall therefore best attain our 
object by presenting them as instructions, so that they may be 
kept in mind. 

1. General Considerations^ 

There exist certain w"ell-defined principles for the perform- 
ance of movements and evolutions, which must be rigorously 
observed; eveiy leader must thoroughly know on -what the 
exact perfomance of each evolution depends. We should aim, 
not at giving the troop a mechanical routine by means of mere 
habit and everlasting repetition, but at instilling into them in a 
rational and systema-tic inamier the principles governing the 
various movements and evolutions in the Regulations : the 
each’es, the ziig-leaders and flank-guides, must be thorouglily 
giumided, theoretically and practically, wdiich alone can insure 
steadiness and precision; the rest wriirtheii come of itself. 

The real, tme ai*t of drill depends on wull-defined principles 
and laws ; and this art is so indispensable, because by it alone 
can movements be preserved from the influence of chance, from 
the propagation of little faults which in time wmuld affect the 
whole, and in place of all this certainty and precision be attained. 
Instead of the theory of breaking the men's hearts, W"e must 
have those principles w"hich ensine order, steadiness, and pre- 
cision. These law's then must he W"ell ascertained, taught, and 
folIo%yecL At the head of them we must place the fundamental 
principles of all movements, Pace and Direction ; these must be 
the essence of om w'hole Regulations and permeate them every- 
where*, ^ 

The div formulaB of the Regulations must be rightly inter- 
preted in the true cavalry sense, must be animated with the tnie 
cavalry spirit* If tlris be done, we can get much good out of 
eveiy relation, even out of the most' faulty ; it is indeed a sort 
of clothmg which we must all' be accustomed to wear, and in 
wMch we must feel at home* When the cavahy spirit has per*- 
meated the dry fonn, then wiE the latter effect its real end, and 
nm an injurious influence on our aim* 
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We need not censure mistakes made during manoeuvres, for 
these cannot be avoided ; but what is to be blamed is, that the 
true and real piinciples of diill should be violated, as is alwa-ys 
the case when the mistakes are not confined to individuals, but 
extend to the whole, and naturally take increased dimensions. 
In such a case aU oui* work toU depend upon chance, and tliere 
will be no certainty about the movements. These fundamental 
principles must be unremittingly and strictly adliered to, vdtliout 
any deviation or concession. 

" Each evolution has its characteristic point, on which its exe- 
cution mainly depends ; by observing it the movement will 
never miscany, and disorder cannot arise ; tlie worst that can 
happen is that it may not be canied out neatly and elegantly. 
These points must be recognised and must never be ofended 
against. At first the eye must be piincipally kept upon those 
points only which concern the ziig-leaders and flank-guides, these . 
must first be thoroughly habituated to their duties, and have 
them ingrained in their flesh and blood ; only when fids has been 
done must the secondaiy considerations be attended to, which 
concern each partienJar evolution, for an olfence against these 
does far less harm, and extends to a shorter distance than an 
infraction of one of the fundamental principles. 

Each evolution then has its characteristic fault, which 
always repeats itself in a peculiar manner if it is not decidedly 
checked at the very fii*st. These characteristic faults and their 
underlying causes must be clearly explained to the zug-leaders 
and flank-guides, so that they may be able to avoid them ; the 
con’esponding remedy must be pointed out to them, so that these 
faults may be anticipated and not allowed to become, as it were, 
naturalised. It is far more difficult to ei'aclicate bad habits, than 
to acquire that which is good and right. 

By observing these principles and the directions for j>eiform- 
ing the regulation movements, and by follovring a logical and 
systematic method, anticipating the faults that are sure to occur, 
we shall with less expenditure of time and energy, and much 
sooner, arrive at the desired end, and this with certainty and 
without dependence on chance and constantly varying in- 
fluences. 

2. Particular Cousidcf^ations, 

c. Wheeling by Zugs, either into Column, Line, or About, 
ca. Essential Condition* 

The inner flank-guides must stand fast like waUs, halt, turn 
on the centre and not pay any attention to their zugs. The 
flank-guides on the wheeling flank must strictly maintain the 
previous pace, neither iiicreaang nor slackening it ; it is they 
who, on the command Forwa^^ when the wheel is completed, 
regulate the pace and cause the same rate to be kept after as 
before the wheel. 

The wheeling flanks must always get the sound or command 
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Trot'' or Gallop in good time; they should neyer haye to 
check or halt after the wheel, as that is contrary to the cayahy 
spirit and destroys the smooth flow of the nioYemeiit ; the horses 
too are beyond" measure fatigued and injured by being fre- 
quently pulled up suddenly. After every wheel into line they 
should advance, even for ever so short a distance, at the trot or 
gallop, to mark the movement of attack after the formation of 
line ; this gives more vigour, life, and neatness to the drill. It 
is only a»s a drill or to confiim the men that it is pemiissible to 
wheel into coliiinn once occasionally without the flank trotting,^ 
so us to test whether the men in wheeling a right angle halt of 
themselves and do not overwheel. 

Great care must be taken that the rear rank does not close 
/ up, but that each man incHnes right or left so as to direct his 
’ horse upon the second man from his front rank man, so that 
• there may be no crowding, the next zug may keep its proper 
place, and no man be pushed out of the rank. 

In wheels into column at the halt, the wheeling flank-guide 
must first ride straight forward, so as first to get into the proper 
pace, and when this is obtained he can wheel. If this is not 
done, the pace will be dull and the movement will not look well, 

, In wheeling into line, when the distances have been lost, the 
pivot flank-gnicles must never remedy them by shifting. At all 
: paces their business is to halt and turn theii* horses on the 
centres, and the zugs must preserve the intervals between files 
from them. It is much better to have a small gap in the line, 
which can bo corrected duiing the subsequent advance, than to 
violate the fundamental priiaciples of chill. 

The ziig-leaders have not to describe the same arc as their 
zugs, or they will lose their place ; they should turn sharp to the 
hand namecl, and pass along the front of their zugs. 

After a right-about wheel to retire or advance, the men 
niust be strictly enjoined not to continue the position of left- 
incline which they had during the wheel-aboiit, but as soon as 
it is completed they must use the right leg strongly, so as not to 
press towards the left or wheeling flank, winch otherwise is sm'o 
to happen. All must at once place their horses square to the 
front; but they had better take the new direction from the pivot, 
rather than from the wheeling flank. It is of the greatest import- 
ance that the new front, the new direction should be taken up as 
soon as possible by each man. 

55. Characte^istw Faults. 

1. The guides on the pivot flanks describe large arcs in 
wheeling into column, line, or about. 

2. The guides on the wheeling flanks change the pace. 

3. The command Forward''’] comes too late, and the men 
oveiwheel 

4. The rear rank close up or ride thiuugh the front rank. 

i 5. In wheeling into column from the halt, the wheeling 
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f!aiik-g*iiide inimecliatel}^ begins to wlieel, instead of first advanc- 

fi. The pivot flank-gnides, in Avheeling into line, tiy to make 
lip for distance that has been lost. 

7. The zng-leaders describe an arc instead of siiiipl j kim-* 

im' 

8. The men do not use the proper (inward) leg after a wheel 
about ; this fault iiinst be combated with great energy, because 
the rapid taking np of the new direction depends on the proper 
and powerful use of the inward leg. 

k Change of Direction of Columns on a Movable Pivot. 

{m. Esseniud Conditmi. 

Every tiling depends upon the pivot flank-guide of the lead- 
ing zug ; on account of the great depth of each zug, and in order 
to leave the wheeling point fi’ee as soon as possible for the next 
zug beHnd, he must continue to advance while describing an 
arc. ^Vhen the change of direction is made at the trot, the 
pivot flank-guide must not drop to the walk, but trot short ; he 
must not look: towards his zug, but should look before him at the 
arc he has to describe, so as to make it in accordance with the 
rules laid down. Looking at the zug, which is always observed 
in inexperienced non-cominissioned officers, is of no use whatever, 
but rather it vill cause him to ride the same as those he looks at, 
which must not be, and is indeed the veiy gravest fault. 

The outward flank-guide maintains the original pace, and 
must not hmiy it ; he feels towards the inward flank, towards 
the wheeling point, and keeps the zug towards it ; this tends to 
good wheeling, both as regards direction and the entire evolu- 
tion. 

The zug-leader must watch the outward flank, so as to give 
the command ^^ForwarE^ at the right time, 2 .^., the moment 
before the flank has completed the wheel, whereupon the inward 
flank-guide resumes the original pace; a zug must never be 
allowed to over-wheel. 

The leader of a rear zug of a squadron should give the 
caution WheeV^ directly the leader of the next in advance gives 
the command Marck''* but he must continue to march straight 
foiward at the same rate of pace, so as not to induce his zug to 
wheel prematurely ; he must be most careful that the inward 
flank strictly maintains the pace withoitt the slightest check, 
until he gives the executive command Mai'cli^ This command 
must be given when the inward flank-guide is five or six paces 
from the wheeling point, and on receiving it he must trot shoii; 

move at a slower rate of the same pace at which he was 
moving), and thus during the wheel he vdll approach close to 
the zug in front ; looking before him and not at bis zug, he 


* In wliceling on tlie more, ** W%eeV* is girm as a caution, and the change o£ 
direction is not commenced until the executiTO word March ” ia given. — T b. 
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deseiibes his arc in a forward direction, toitil the command 
‘‘ Forward'^ is given. On this command, if he has described a 
coiTect arc and has been closely following the preceding ziig 
during the greater paii; of the wheel, he mil find that he has the 
coiTect distance for wheeling into line. 

The outward flank-guide feels during the wheel towards the 
in-ward flank, and by properly rounding the arc he describes, 
keeps the zug together. la order to preseiwe the original pace, 
he must take as a guide the 3rd or 4th file from the outward 
flank of the preceding zug. He must not attempt to cover 
the outer flank-guide of the preceding zug, as is often clone, for 
then he vdll describe too large an arc; he ivill lose ground, that 
is, distance, and consequently will vaiy the pace, w^Hch does 
most haiTxi. The remaining zugs follow in the same manner. 

a colnmn changes direction according to these prin- 
ciples, the rear zug'S vull experience no check before amving at 
the wheeling-point, and 'will not have to fly outwards, -which is 
the most dangerous fault in this evolution; for in wheeling the 
arc mmt he described in accordance with the inward flank, so as to 
take the shortest route and to keep anev^npace throughout the cohmin ; 
this pace must neither be slackened just before the w^heel, nor 
increased after it, things that result from one and the same 
cause. 

The criterion of good wheeling in column is, that -when 20 
or 40, or more zugs wheel one after another on a movahle 
pivot, the pace of the head and rear of the column, and the 
proper distances for wheeling into line are inaintainecl ; by fol- 
lowing the true principle and system, this can easily be 
attained. 

Next, it is of great importance that, after completing the 
change of direction (which should be practised to the extent of 
both a right angle and half a right angle), the leading zug should 
march straight. A fault in this respect always makes itself felt, 
as in aH cavalry movements, in the next or following evolution, 
and, owing to collisions, not seldom costs limb or life of man or 
horse. 

We recapitulate the fundamental piinciples for this important 
and constantly occurring evolution. 

1. The zugs must not wheel before the zug-leaderis word 

March:' The caution and the command March" 

must be well separated, so as to ensure cahn, certainty, and 
..steadiness. 

2. The zug-Ieader must not mislead his zug into wheeling* 
before the proper time, by himself beginning to wheel before he 
has given the coxnmand March" 

3. The zug-leader must give the command March" (to 
wheel) when the zug h five or six paces from the wheeling-point, 
so that the pivot flank-guide may be able to describe the proper 
arc. ^In order to prevent over-wheeling, the command « Ar- 

must not be given too late i it should be given the moment 
tWfere.ffie wheel is completed.' 
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4. Tlie pivot flank^giiide miiBt , by liciing freely forward, 
describe an arc so large, tliat tlie wneeling-point may be left 
•quite free for the following ziig; if at the trot, he will trot short. 
The next ziig should not be forced outwards, ovdng to want of 
room, as commonly happens, in consequence of which in changing 
direction to the left, all the horses iisnally inchne to the right, 
and viee versa. The arc must be described, in changing direc- 
tion to the left, by the pivot flaiLk-gnide w^heeling to the left, his 
horse placed to the left, and the left leg well on ; similarly to the 
light. The next zug must with its pivot flank come close up to 
the preceding zug ; and if the wheel has been properly made, both 
covering and distance svill be coiTect when the worcl Forward ” 
is given, on vdiich signal the original pace is resumed. 

5. During the wheel the outward flank-guide must rigidly 
pre>serve the original pace, a fundamental piinciple in all wheels, 
keep the zug closed to the pivot flank, and direct his horse on 
the third or fourth file from the outward flank of the preceding 
zug, so as to describe an arc as small as possible. 

6. The pivot flank-guide must look to the front during the 
wheel, and not towards his zug ; the latter wmiild cause him to 
neglect his particular duty, and make him fly outwards, which is 
precisely the worst fault he could commit, and must be carefully 
avoided". Neither must he tiy too soon to cover the inward 
flank-guide of the preceding zug; the wheel 2 mist,fii'st have 
been completed, and “Forunrd^' given. 

Let us not deceive ourselves about this ; it is of the greatest 
■consequence to practise this movement after the method pointed 
out, because it alone will counteract the bad habits that we have 
contracted. It is only by thorough and systematic practice, and 
persevering in the piinciples laid dovm, by alternately placing 
ourselves near the pivot and on the wheeling flank, that "we shall 
succeed in obtaining steadiness and certainty in the flank-guides, 
on wMch all depends. Next, it is not sufficient to practise 
merely changing direction to the right and left on a movable 
pivot, but squadrons must be exercised in the four ways of 
trotting into an aligmneiit, so as to instinct and confimi the 
flank-guides in these movements; thus, a colimm of zugs that 
has advanced from the right must wheel its head to the left and 
to the right to form line, and a column that has marched off left 
in Trout must wheel to the right and to the left. This must be 
the first exercise in which the squadron-leader ■will confirm bis 
squadron ; if it be correctly done, much ivill have been accom- 
plished. After every change of direction the cohmin should 
wheel into line to the front, and the flank should always get the 
signal Trot in time, so that the whole column may remain in 
movement, and the wheeling flanks may get a settled pace ; the 
trot in Kne will then become perfectly easy. Changing direction 
on a movable pivot and marches in line must be considered as 
the filiidamentai movements; they must have become certain 
and steady before anything' else is 'attempted, because their cor- 
rect performance has the greatest influence on all other evolu- 

(L C.) E 2 
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tions. Through practising them the squadron mil have become 
certain, both in pace and direction, vdR have become thoronghly 
acquainted mth the four perpendicular and the four diagonal 
directions of the drill ground, and vdll thus most easily under- 
stand what they have to do at drill 

hb. Characteristic Faults. 

1. The zug-leaderis word Marchl' in wheeling, is given too 
late. 

2. The pivot flank-guides look inwards towards their zugs, 
instead of straight fonvard. 

3. They consequently describe too small an arc during wheels 
on a movable pivot, and the curve made is earned too much 
towards the wheeling flank. 

4. The pivot flank-guides, during such wheels, have an aver- 
sion to ride right on to the rear of the zug in front, which checks 
the next following zug, and compels it to incline outwards. 

5. The outward flank-guides tiy to fly out as far as pussiblo, 
and so describe an enormous arc, so as to cover as quickly as 
they can the corresponding flank-guide of the zug in front. 

e. Movements in Line. 
aa. Essential Condition. 

The essential point in marching in line is to keep it perfectly 
parallel vuth the original alignment, neither inclining to theriglit 
in marching to the front, nor inclining to the left when retiring. 
This grave but common fault, on account of which the left flank 
wavers to and fro, sometimes gets in advance, sometimes in 
rear, closes to the right, or receives a sudden shock from the 
right, and does not keep exactly the same pace as the right 
flank ; all this results from the reprehensible practice of the 3rd 
and 4th zug-leaders, who dress by the eye on the 1st and 2nd 
zug-leaders. All zug-Ieadem must look to the front and keejy the 
mme pace. The 2nd zug-leader should occasionally assist his 
perception of pace by occasionally glancing to the left, and the 
3rd zug-leader should now and then look to the right, as a sort 
of check upon his idea of pace ; there will then be no vacillation, 
and both flanks will alw^ays ride at the same equal pace. The 
criterion, the touchstone,* for marches in Hne, is that the right 
and left flanks move at a perfectly equal rate, without the lino 
being broken, howmver extended it may be. 

The veiysame fundamental principles apply to alignment on 
the move as to dressing at the halt. It all depends on the zug- 
leaders, on regular pace, easy and light' feeling, and not on 
di'essing by the eye right or left, just as on foot, where eveiy- 
t^g depends on equal pace and light feeling ; but there is this 
difference, that as the rates of the paces on horseback can be 
much varied, the principle of regular pace must be more strongly 
insisted upon than on foot, and dressing by the eye must have 
less play* l^iTien in movement, each man looks straight to the 
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front, f<>llow8 liis zug4eacler at exactly two paces distance, takes 
care to maintain a steadj- equal pace, to wliich lie must have 
become halutuated by the riding-school and iiidi\ddiial riding, 
gianciiig only occasionally light and left, so as to assist liis feel- 
ing and help him in judging liis pace. If he looks too often or 
exclusively one way, he will involuntarily press to that hand, 
which is most detrimentaL As at the halt, the placing of the 
horses square to the front is of the gi’eatest importance, so is 
riding straight when mounted ; and this is only to be attained 
by looking straight to the front, taking the alignment from the 
front, from the zug-leaders. The command or 

Eyes left ’’ simply means that the/k/in^^ is to be taken from the 
hand named, pressure from that hand is to be yielded to; it 
does not mean that the men are to take the alignment from that 
hand. It follows from this that the squadron-leader should never 
ride on a flank and from that position regulate and coirect the 
alignment, but he must do this from the front, fi’om the centre of 
his squadron, as has been previously insisted on, so that the men 
may have no inducement to dress by the eye. 

For the alignment of cavalry there are only these funda- 
mental principles: — 

1. The alignment must always be taken from the zug- 

leaders, both when halted and on the move, 

2. The exact rates of pace must be maintained, 

3. The horses must stand square to the front at the halt ; 

men must ride and look straight to the front when on 
the move. 

4. A light feeling must be preserved, and if ever it should be 

lost it must be regained very gradually ; all faults in 
general must be coiTected very gradually. 

As the march in line is the very life of cavalry, since it only 
takes this formation for the attack, the strict observance of the 
principles on whicli its proper execution depends is of the highest 
importance; for onl}^ by carrying them out will it be possible to 
move long lines and throw them on the enemy at the greatest 
pace, without wavering, but with calm, good order, and cer- 
tainty. F or this the follovdng conditions are necessary : — The 
direction must be taken up simultaneously, as quickly and 
surely as possible, by all the units of the line. On actual service 
it will veiy frequently be necessary to change direction, either 
on account of the movements of the enemy, on account of the 
configuration of the ground, to cany out one’s own aims, or for 
tactical considerations, so as to outflank the enemy ; it is there- 
fore necessary that every endeavour should be made to accustom 
cavalry to take new directions as promptly as possible, other- 
wise notliing but the gi'eatest disorder vnll be the result. This 
can only be attained by very frequent practice on foot and ox 
horseback, vdth strict observance of the preceding principles, 
which must be earned out hi their entirety ; working on the 
: diagonal, fonning oblique fronts, wheeling zugs half-right and 
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half left i^assiiig from one diagonal to anotlier, must be inces- 
santh^ practised. Tliese exercises must be coinmenced ].)y 
squads and ziigs on foot, so as to be properly prepared to cany 
them out mounted. Formations to peipendiciilar fronts must 
only ]>e made occasionally, and oblique fronts should usually l)e 
formed. The men must‘be most carefully accustomed to giyc^ 
way to all pressure from the directing flank, and the directing 
flank should not have to give way, as so often happens, to the 
pressm'C of the squadi-on, in order to avoid crowding in tlie 
ranks. To this end it is a good plan for the directing flanlc, fov 
instanco the right fl.ank-gmcle, to bear a little to the left some- 
times, so as to accustom the men to give way gradually to pres- 
sure from this point; similarly after wheeliiig about by zugs 
inyersion the left flank-gixide of tlie first zug should some- 
times be allowed to bear to the right, so that the men may yield 
to the pressure, and not be piishecl aside mechanically, may ride 
as independent individuals, and apply the prc)per leg, so as to 
keep away from the directing flank. ' The directing flank-guide 
must under lie circumstances yield to pressure. 

hb» Cliavaeteristic Fanlt^i 

1. Tlie squadron-leader, in order to regulate the aligmnent,, 
places himself on a flank instead of being in front of the centre, 
which gets the men into the habit of dressing by the eye, and 
causes variation of pace and direction. 

2. The 3rd and 4th zug-lcaders have a tendeiicj^ to di’ess on 
the 1st and 2nd, which strengthens the had haliit of alignment 
by the eye, and directly produces variation of pace and loss of 
direction. 

3. Tlie men especially do not look to the front and follow 
their zug-Ieader at two paces distance* 

4. There is a tendency to wheel towards the right in ad- 
vancing, to the left in retiring (after the wheel about of zugs), 
in consequence of which on halting after the movement another 
front is fomied, and the new and original alignments are not 
parallel 

5* The 4th zug gets in advance or rear of the alignment, 
humes or eliecks, fluctuates and opens out, wavering right and 
left ; in the 1st zug the men are too close. 

6. In advancing, the right flank-guide is forced away to the 
right, and vice versa in retiring. 


^ Tlie&o directions wero issued before the introduction of the RegulationE of 
IS/S, according to which the direction when in line is talcm from the centre j but 
thej are still applicabloj as the faults alhidcd to characterise and often recur even 
now that the direction and feeling are tahen from the centre. [The following in- 
Btrnctions for hniik-guides are ea^ally applicable to our “centres of sQnndroii&\” — 
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cl Breaking into Column of Ziigs from Line. 
aa^ Essential Condition. 

The point in breaking into zngB from hne is this : supposing 
the squadron to be in line at the trot, and the command is given 
to foiTii column of zngs from the light Mit Zugen reclits ireoJit 
The 1st ziig continues to march foi-vnird at the trot, the 
other zugs halt. The 2nd zug receives the word, liiglit incline^ 
March,'' as soon a>s the rear rank of the 1st zug has passed its 
front rank ; the zug first trots straight forsvard, and then gradu- 
ally inclines so as to cover the leading zug, file for file, and to 
have its exact wheeling distance, taken from its own front to 
that of the leading zug, when the leader gives “ Forimrd." Up 
to tliis point, [after commencing the incline] the right flank- 
guide of tlic 3rd zug must direct his horse on the left flank-guide 
of the 2nd zug, and keep one pace in rear of that zug ; the 4th 
zug follows the 3rd in tlie same waj^. Fig. 14, Plate II. 

Oiilv vdien the 2nd ziig-Ieader gives the coimiiand “ For^ 
ward " to his zug, may the right flank-guide of the 3rd zug 
cease to direct liis liorse upon the left flank-guide of the 2nd 
zug, and veiy gradually eiideavom’, vithout alteiing the incline, 
to cover the preceding zug and anive at the proper distance 
from it at the same moment. 

The right flank-guide of the 4th zug acts in an exactly 
similar manner. In the same way, in advancing from the left 

zugs, the left flank-gTiides of rear zugs (1st and 2nd) must 
direct themselves on the light flank-guides of the preceding 
zugs, until the moment when the latter receive Forward'' up 
to winch time too they must preserve the distance of one pace, 
irrom that moment they will gradually increase the distance 
fi’om the preceding zug until it is exactly correct when the zxig- 
leader gives “ Fo'ncard," 

The rear zugs tlius' obtain their coveiing and distance in 
succession, by inclining at the same rate, and not simultaneously, 
as one so often sees done. Only in this way vill an orderly and 
equal incline be made by the zugs, and this common evolution 
be performed 'with regularity and vuthout de|)eiicling on chance. 

In this evolution the zugs should not wheel half-iight or left, 
but each man should incline, knee behind knee, and his horse’s 
head half a neck behind^ that of the next horse, each zug re-^ 
mainiiig parallel vdth the leading zug. 

, hb. Characteristic Faults. 

1. The flank-guides (light or left, as the case may be) cease 
too soon to direct themselves on the opposite flank-guide of the 
preceding zug, before the latter receives “ Forward'' 

2. Two zugs cover the;, leading zug at the same moment, 

and the commands are given -simultaneously 

instead of successively. 
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3. Tlie mgs wlieel half-ri^ht or left, instead of mcKBing 
which generally results from this, that 

4. The flank towards which the incline is made inclmes too 
sharp, and gains more ground sideways than it does to the 
front. 

Forming Line from Column of Zugs. 
m. EBmitial Condition. 

All formations of line should he made so that not a moment 
may he lost, and Kne may be formed as rapidly as possible. In 
foiming line to the front* EventaihAufmarBch by the in- 
cline of rear zugs, the zugs must not incline too sharply, as by 
so doing they lose both ground and time. They should incline 
and advance equally. 

In forming line (squadron) to the front on the left, the left 
fiank-giiides of the 3rd and 4th zugs should regulate their posi- 
tion by the corresponding guide of the preceding zug, until the 
latter receives the word Forward ” to move into line ; the next 
following zug then gradually uncovers and gains ground to the 
flank while advancing, and should only have to advance the 
breadth of a zug to come up into line. 

Similarly in forming line to the front on the right [the 4th 
zug being at the head of the column], the right flank-guide of 
the 2nd and 1st zugs must maintain their place with regard to 
the corresponding guide of the 3rd zug, until the latter receives 
Forward and changes its direction to the front; only then 
may they outflank it. The right flank-guide of the 1st zug 
maintains his position with regard to the corresponding guide of 
the 2nd zug, until the latter receives ^^ForwardP In this manner 
all the zugs mil come into line by a similar incline, by the 
shortest road, and as quickly as possible ; thus each zug has only 
to advance directly for a distance equal to the breadth of a zug, 
there is no confused jostling of the zugs, and no zug is seen to 
incline too sharp at first and so to have to march straight to the 
front, wiiich so often happens in this movement in regimental 
manoeuvres. 

When forming on the move at the trot the rear zugs must 
ride rather in advance of the leading zug, especially at the 
gaUop, and allow themselves to be caught up by those already 
formed, as dropping too soon into a slower pace causes loss of 
time and sj^ace, and the trailing of zugs one after tlie other is 
to be avoided. The zugs that have to form to the front must 
keep rather away from the zug wliieh forms the base and marches 
straight forward, as in riding beyond the front the zugs are apt 
to wheel and to crowd towards the directing flank. 

. Zugs must not form line to the front by the half wheel, but 
by the incline, so as to come into line parallel vith the leading 
zng. 



* Called a moTcmc&t,** cus the fonuation from column to tlio front refiom*- 
ih® opening fan, — 
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If tlie xiigs are to form line at the halt, the ziig-leaders, on 
aniving in line with the rear rank of ziigs already halted on the 
alignment, must give the eomtnand, Halt/’ but on no account 
sooner; the leader halts with his zug, so that all may stand fest ; 
he then, after a momentaiy halt, moves up into the alignment to 
take up the dressing, and having done this gives right 

(OT left). Dress f when the zug di’esses up to him at two paces 
^stance/ These commands should not be given merely pro 
formd ; they are given in order to be strictly carried out* 

The formation of line at the gallop must be made at a more 
rapid pace than is ordinarily employed, and therefore the ziigs 
must not on any account bear too much to the flank, so that the 
formation of the line may not be delayed, and the zugs may not 
have to ride too far direct to the front. This fault results from 
the outward flank-guides trjung too quickly to clear the preced- 
ing zug, from fear of not having room to advance, instead of 
maintaming their position with regard to the preceding zug and 
not relinquishing it until it receives the Avord Fo7'warH^ 

In order to obviate all misunderstanding, it is advisable that 
even ■with single squadrons, not acting in regiment, the rule for 
field movements should be adopted, wiz., that on the command 
Fo7'm Line of Squadron Columnsf the advance of zugs shall 
ahvays be made from the right of the squadron, and on the 
command Line to the Fro^itf line shall afw^ays be formed on 
the left, without any consideration whether this will invert the 
squadron. 

bh. ChameteHstic Faults. 

1. The outW'ard flank-guides do not maintain the position of 
their zug long enough, until the word Forward'' is given 
to the preceding zug. 

2. The zugs uncover each other so much, that those in rear 
go far too sha.ip)ly to the flank before going forw^arcl into line, 
and thus go over a gi’eat deal of ground. 

3. The zugs as they come tip into line ciwvd towards the 
inner flank and press against the bodies already on the align- 
ment, instead of keeping away, thus easily causing a change of 
direction. 

4. Zugs form to the front by the half-w^heel instead of the 
incline. 

5. The pace is generally too slow in forming line at the 
gallop. 

/. Formation of Half-column from Line by the Half-wheel of 

Zugs. 

It is iiecessarj^ to ground and frequently exercise the squadron 
in half-column, as it is indispensable in manceuvring ; it has the 
important effect of deceiving the enemy and enabling us to gain 
his flank. The squadron, however, must be very safe in this 
formation, especially when acting in large masses, otherwise it 
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easily fail into disorder ; and -we know that in large bodies 
the mistakes propagate themselTes to an enormous extent. 

Squadrons must therefore be thoroiigiily instructed in these 
formations; the inner flank-guides, on whom the movements 
principally depend, must be perfectly acquainted with theii* 
duties, so that these evolutions may be performed as coiToctly 
and safely in brigade as in squadron, without any fear of dis- 
order through the ztigs being jammed together. To this end 
these evolutions must be practised in a systematic manner, first 
at the walk and afteiwards at the trot, and always, at the coin- 
mencernent of the instniction, on perpendicular lines of the drill 
giTHind ; tlinsivill their most important object be attained, that of 
gaining the enemy’s flank while advancing. In order to superin- 
tend the ifiovement to the greatest advantage, the sqnacli*on- 
leader would do best to place himself on the outer flank of his 
squadron. Fig. 4, Plate I. 

aa. Essential ConcUtion. 

In wheeling ziigs half-right from line, they must bo wheeled 
exactly half the amoimt -necessaiy to bring them into column, 
thus taldng a diagonal direction. The command “ Foricard^^' 
or the sound Trot’^ or ‘‘ Gallop^^ must therefore follow in good 
time, so that the zugs may not overwheel. The left flank-guictes 
must maintain the proper distance from the left flank-guide of 
the preceding zugs. The same applies to the wheel by zugs 
half-left ; the right flank-guides of zugs must maintain the 
proper distance for wheeling into line from the right flank-guide 
of the preceding zug, and keep well to the right and well up to 
the preceding zug, on no account chopping back, as is generally 
the case, since this causes dislocation of the half-column, especialty 
when working in regiment, and produces the greatest con- 
fusion. 

hh ChametenstiG Faults. 

1. Too much ground is gained to the flank as compared with 
that gained to the front. 

2. The rear zugs do not keep their flanks up to a line 
parallel to the original alignment, and this does the greatest harm ; 
much more rarely do they get over this line, and this usually 
occurs only when the zugs have overwheeled, which is to be 
avoided. 

^3. The inner flank-guides hang back, each one in rear exagge- 
rating the mistake of the guide in front, which results in a 
totally different fx-ont being presented on wheeling into line. 

4 The zug on the flank towards which the wheel is made, 
which gives the direction, over-wheels, in consequence of which 
the others fly out toivards the proper front. 

r/. Formation of Line from Half-column. 

The principles applicable to this arc the same as laid down 
(p. 64) for the formation of line from column of zugs. The fault 
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there pointed out, that of the rear ziigs gaining too much ground 
to a flank, is felt much more in foiming line to the front from 
half-column, -when the zugs nearly always go too far to a flank 
and afterwards have to crowd to the other side. Fig. 5, PL II. 

A. Forming Zug-column from Plalf-coluimi by Covering. 

The rear zugs must not incline too much to right or left, but 
should rather prefer to advance. F or the rest the instructions 
given (p. 63) for advancing in column of zugs equally apply to 
this, regard being had to the differences in the movements. Fig.. 
21, Plate III. 

i Advancing in Half-coliinm from Line. ^ 

In advancing in half-column from the left, the right flank- 
guides must not hang back on the command ‘‘ jForimrd ; and 
similarly in fomiing half-column from the right the left flank- 
guides must not hang back, but must on the command ihr- 
wuhV ride quite square with the right flank-guides, or other- 
wise, on wheeling into line, incoiTect fronts vill be the result. 
This fault occurs very frequently, and indeed nearly always, if 
gi'eat pains be not taken to prevent it. 

The covering and distances are the same as in the half- 
column formed by wheeling half-right or left by zugs from line 
(p. 65). The principles for advancing in zug-column from line 
(p. 63) also apply here. Fig. 4", Plate L 

h Inclining in Line. 
aa. Essential Condition. 

In inclining to the riglit"^ on the command MarcJC^ every 
one must equally incline, and not the flank-guide only ; the men 
must have knee behind laiee, the nose of each horse opposite the 
middle of the neck of the next horse. The right flank-guide 
must be careful not to over incline, and hawiig got his direction 
must ride straight foxward. 

Similarly in left-incline ; the left flank-guide of the squadron 
must not turn more than half-left and must then preserve that 
direction, otheiurise he mil cause disorder in the squadron. 

Every man must immediately take tliis position on the com- 
mand Right (or Left?) Inclim^^ “ Mm^ch^ but , must strictly 
proservG the pace, and maintain it throughout, closing the right 
or left leg according as the incline is made to the right or left. 

The pace at the incline must be equal throughout, not at 
one moment quicker and then slower, owung to a check. 

11). Characteristic Faidts. 

1. The same direction is not taken by every man. 


^ Ik tile G-eman catalry drill the incline is 45 ^ — ^Te. 
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2. The flank-guide inclines too sharply, instead of eqnally 
advancing. 

3. A partial wheel to the right or left is made, instead of 
simply inclining'. 

Wheels in Line. 
aa. Essential Condition* 

The same piinciples apply to the wheel of the squadron in 
movement, as to the change of direction of a column of zugs on 
a movable pivot, except that the pivot flank-guide circles freely 
at the walk instead of trotting or cantering short. 

The leader of the zng on the wheeling flank must not him- 
self maintain exactly the same pace as before, as there is half a 
zug beyond him (to the outW’ard flank) W'hich has to wheel at 
the previous j)ace ; if the outward ziig-leader, therefore, were to 
keep the same pace, he would either nin away from his zug or 
cause it to rush ; he must therefore ride slightly slower. 

The leader of the zug on the inward (pivot) flank must ac- 
company it carefully, describing an are, so that his pivot flank- 
guide, who is half a zugfs breadth from him, may describe his 
arc properly wdiile advancing. If the officer did not do so the 
pivot flank-guide would get in advance, and the zug w^oiild 
form an arc roimd the leader, which ought not to occm ; this, 
however, is a veiy common fault 

In the wheel of a squadi-on on the move, it is of the utmost 
importance that the inward flank-guide, as in the wheed of zugs, 
should describe a good arc wdiile at the same time freely advanc- 
ing, ^should look straight before him, should place his horse to 
the right in a wheel to the right, and to the left in a wheel to 
the left. The more he moves on wdtli the wheel, the better wdll 
it be; only in the wheel on a fixed pivot must he stand fast. 

The guide on the wheeling flank, on the command ^‘Marc/r 
(to wdieel), shall continue to march straight forw^ard for one or 
two horses' lengths before he begins to w'heel, as in this w’-ay only 
can the wdieel be done properly. He must maintain the oiiginai 
pace, without increasing it, and without looking inwards to-wards 
the squadron. 

The leader must give the command « Forwemr at least a 
horse’s length before the flank has completed tlie degree of 
wdieel required. 

hh. Characteristic Faults. 

1, The leader of the outward zug rides too fast, that of the 
inw-ard one too slowdy* 

2. In wdieels on the move the inward flank-guide, %vho forms 
the pivot, keeps liis own ground, instead of moving freely at the 
walk w^hile describing an arc in a forward direction. 

Z. The inw-ard flank-guide looks toivards his rank, thus 
pressing in that direction, with his horse iuelined to the right 
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in wlieeliiig* to tlie left, and with his horse inclined towards the 
left in wdieeling to the right. 

4. The outward flank-guide increases the pace. 

m. Squadron Drill (Eshadronsclmle). 
aa. Essential Condition* 

Before every wheel by threes at the walk, the squadron must 
always halt; and this is still more requisite when the squadroii 
is at the trot or gallop before wheeling. This is necessaiy in 
order to perform the wmeel steadily and with exactitude, as thus 
only can distances be preserved between threes. After com- 
pleting the wheel, all must stand fast; in threes right the Nos. 1, 
and in thi'ees left the Nos. 3 must not advance after wheeling, as 
is generally the case. 

Squadron drill must be performed with exactness and pre- 
cision ; each section must keep together and one ought not to 
see the men wandering about looking for their places. 

In diminishing to half-sections care must be taken that Nos. 
1 and 3 of the front rank move off in good time (according as the 
column is right or left in front), otherwise the squadron will be 
disunited and the rear bodies have to ride much faster than the 
head of the column ; this is a serious fault, as the first principle 
of our ann, nniformity of pace^ is thus infringedl 

In passing from half-sections to threes, and in wheeling threes 
right or left, each body must be most careful to keep its distance 
from, the preceding one, and should only close up to it when it 
moves at the walk or halts, in doing which the pace wdll be in- 
creased. The movement of the last body must be at once followed 
by the sound Trotf and similarly in zugs. The squadron-leadei’s 
must be quick vith this, and here again the maxim *‘not too late” 
is to be borne in mind. We must begin with small things, so as 
to be able to act in the same way when working on a larger 
scale. Nothing in this respect is so insignificant that it can be 
neglected. 

When in these long columns one sees better when the rear 
moves off too late ; the rear must never wait till the head of the 
column moves off, as that causes mshing, checking, and varia- 
tions of pace, which, under all circumstances, must be the same 
in rear as in front, and always uniform. 

In wheeling on a movable pivot, the leading body must 
advance freely while changing direction, so as to leave the 
wheeling point free for the next body ; othervdse the rear bodies, 
having no room, can get it only by swerving outwards. 

Squadron-leaders must give their commands from near the 
middle of their squadrons, where they can be heard by all. 
Commands and trumpet sounds should always be delivered while 
turning towards the rear, so as to ensure its moving off. There 
is nothing more unsoldierlike than for the rear to lose distance 
and then rush up. 
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PABI? 

bh. CharmteTutic FaiiU^ 

L Tlie pace is diuiinisheci in nioviiig off l:)y tln’ees^ 
sections; it sboiild be no slower tban in 2 iigs or line, but rniist 
always be the same. 

2. Tlie signal is obeyed too late, especially by the rear, wHcli 
always -waits for the bead of tbe column to moYe off. 

3 I One sees alternate rushing and checldng, and variations 
of pace. 

4. In breaking into half-sections, the Nos. 1 and 3 of the 
front rank move too late, in consequence of which — 

5. The column is disunited, and the rear bodies have to in- 
crease their pace. 

6. Distance is lost bet\Yeen contiguous bodies in passing 
from half-sections to threes, and in going threes right or left ; 
several bodies form at tbe same time. 

7. There is bad wheeling on a movable pivot, bodies in- 
clining outwards instead of describing tlie arc of a circle. 

8. The horses of the numbers -which ought to turn on their 
own .ground rein back, which caimot, be tolerated. These men 
should turn on the centre, and must do this by the leg without 
allo-wing their horses to rein back, otherwise the wheel wall be 
badly done and the next body will be put out. 

n. Parade March by Zugs.^ 
aa. Essential Condition. 

The march past at the wmlk, which shoi-dd never be prac- 
tised at the beginning, but only at the completion of drill, is, as 
regards the bearing and position of man and horse, only a result 
and proof of the good training of both, and also of good indi- 
vidual riding* in tins respect only is it of any value. 

^ ^ ^ ' •9^ 

The aKgnmeat must notbe regulated by eye, for then, owing 
to tlie anxiety of the men, it mil never be con-ect, and checks, 
collisions, and rashes to the front cannot be avoided; it must 
rather be kept by nnifomi pace and light feeling. In the march 
past all turn the head towards the inspecting officer, and look 
frankly at him. Sudden checking because the next man hangs 
back, or rashing np because the next man pushes in advance, 
equally to be avoided; the faults of others are not to be 
imitated. Calm, freedom of pace, and alignment mil he much 
facilitated by the men riding at sKghtly wider inteiwals and 
taking lifter- feeling. The rear rank must dress simply by 
keepng one pace distance from the front rank, and not by eve. 

• * * * * 4 

Cliaraetemtic Faults. 

' 1 . * ^ « m 

2. The correct distance between zugs is not kept. 

* Portioiis of Oiis section hare teen omtUd as not appHcable to omr drin.— X b. 
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3. Squadron-leaders niarcii too close up to the preceding 
squadron. 

4. The pace (walk) m unequal, jerky, and not free enough* 

5. Alignment is kept by the eye, in consequence of which 
there result loss of cadence, continual checking, crushing and 
lushing, and hanging back of the outward flanlv* 

3. Concluding Remarks, 

In the preceding pages I have laid down the principles and 
system according to which the various evolutions should be per- 
formed, and the directions and instructions for the different move- 
ments of the squadron, and have done so because I am convinced 
that although there is no lack of good vdll, still much is not 
understood ; opinions are very unsettled, and the correct method 
is wanting. Now as everything depends on this method, and it 
is only a fixed system that can produce satisfactory results, I 
have therefore detailed these fundamental principles for the 
benefit of the seiwice generally, and as an assistance to indi- 
vidual officers. These principles should be preserved and watched 
over. It is not sufficient to read through such instiuctions once, 
that wall do no good; squachon-leaders should make extracts 
from them for themselves, and carry them out in daily practice. 

Many vdll perhaps be deterred by the method which prevails 
throughout these instructions, and it may appear to them to be 
pedantic; but argument on this subject is out of the question. 
Prowded the method does not stifle the spirit, it can do no harm. 
At the least it vdll foiin conscientious, skilful workmen (I hope the 
use of this expression will be pardoned and not misunderstood, 
for in a certain sense we are all worlnnen and especially when 
in the lower ranks), and it is these workmen, and not only the 
men of genius, who win battles. Genius no doubt is required in 
the field, but elsewhere than in the squadron that is engaged ; 
and even where genius is required, it cannot do without method, 
for true method is the father of order, and this is the foundation 
of the wiiole military organisation, and especially so wdth regard 
to the movements of our arm, which, on accoimt of its mobile 
character, can less than any other do ^vithout method. These 
remarlcs address themselves to those who are apprehensive lest 
the spirit should be choked in the stiff forms I Have prescribed ; 
there is, however, a great deal more of the sphitual element in 
these forms than they think. 

d . Fundamental Principles for the Attack, Mel£e, and 

Rally. 

The real sphere of action for cavalry, its decisive influence 
on the enemy, in short, the very life and soul of our arm, is the 
charge. This is the culminating point of all instruction, and 
may truly be looked upon as the touchstone and gauge of our 
work. In it the greatest calm,' certainty, cohesion, and order 
must be united with the greatest "vehemence and rapidity.. The 
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men irmst strictly adhere to the pace somided, and the horses 
must not be allowed to cause any opening out of the rants 
through swerving, galloping when the rest are trotting, or 
changing legs when at the gallop. 

The attack can only reach perfection at its culminating point, 
the aciual charge, whem the squadron is able to maintain a long 
racing gallop ^\utli order, calm, and certainty, witlioiit rushing* 
to the front, getting out of hand, or commencing the charge 
before the leader intends it, or before he has given the command 
for it. Then only will the attack be ^vell delivered when effi- 
ciency has been attained by the indi%udnal training of man and 
horse*, by exercises with wmll-closed ranks, and practice in pro- 
tracted gallops, the horses being in equilibrium, well placed, and 
thoroughly in hand ; that is, when the whole force reaches the 
enemy with closed ranks and simultaneously. 

The criterion of the charge is: — 

1. There must be the gi'eatest cohesion; the flanks closed 
wmll to the centre and no opening out. But by cohesion is not 
meant that the men are to be jammed together, for this only 
produces disorder, men being forced out of their places, the 
number of ranks increased. /The greatest care must be taken 
that the flank-guides of the squadron do not swerve outwards, 
but keep the squadron together towards the centre. 

2. There must he no depth ; especially the rear rank must 
keep together and no one di*op hack. 

3. The ranks in the charge must be kept intact, viz. : (a) the 
line of officers, the zng-leader being well in front ; (t) the front 
rank; (c) the rear rank, 2 to 3 paces from the front rank; 
(d) the senifiles. On no accoimt o\ight 6, 8, or even 10 ranks 
to be seen and the depth of the squadron thus increased ; this 
must he absolutely insisted upon. 

4. The full gallop must be kept up for GOO to 800 paces, 
calmly and evenly without nishing, and the horses in hand. 

5. The charge, made with the greatest rapidity, decision, 
and %dgour, must be commenced at least 120 to 150 paces from 
the enemy. 

For this the horses must have been wmll trained individually, 
so that the charge may be vigorous; but tins wdll only be gocxl 
if the prolonged gallop has been assiduously cultivated, at an 
even and regular pace, \vithout nishing or disorder. 

Next, the following fundamental principles must be attended 
to:— 

1. Before the attack the leader must always have recon- 
noitred the enemy. 

2. The leader must charge at the opportune moment without 
wmting for a special order ; he must never allow- himself to he 
attacked by the enemy, or wait for him at the halt, but should 
aWays attack liim first. 

3. During the advance to the attack, 6claireurs must always 
M', sent ahead to reconnoitre the ground and point out the best 
routes for the squadrons. Just before the shock they must clear 
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the fi’oiity iiiaMiig for. tlie flanks of the squadron or of the 
enemy,' 

Ill the eavahy of Frederic 'the Great the sqiiadim-Ieader 
was aiitliorised to sabre' any ■eclairenr met riding at random 
across the , front ; a proof how indispensably necessaiy it was 
considered^ that in the attack no disorder should he produced in 
the ranks. 

The King, moreover, says in one of his Instructions, ten 
men on the flanks and rear (of the enemy) do more than one 
htinclrecl riding in front.^^ 

4. The attack must be made as frequently as possible in 
inveiied order to accustom the men to this, so that they shall 
not feel strange in tliis formation, but rather consider it a second 
natiue. No squadron-leader ought to hesitate to form in in- 
verted order when the enemy appears in a direction requiring it. 

5. During the attack, when at the trot or gailop>, the 
squadron must continually manoeuvre and change direction as 
often as possible, as well to gain the enemy’s flanks and sur- 
round Mm, as to oppose Hs movements with activity and success. 
No attack should be consummated in the same direction as it 
was commenced in. The tactical conditions of the present day 
make tMs an absolute necessity, and squadrons cannot be suffi- 
ciently mobile. 

It must therefore be a principle dming the attack at the trot 
and gallop, to keep changing front, wheeling to the right, left, 
half-right, half-left, or wheel by zugs half-right or left from line, 
again wheeling into line or fomiing column by the rear zugs 
covering, and then wheeling into line so as to attack in an 
oblique direction. An attack direct to the front must be an 
exceptional thing; to advance and at the same time gain gi'ound 
to a flanl?: must be the rule, and one that cannot be too xigor- 
oiisly ob>served. 

6. It is of the highest impoitance to regulate the attack pro- 
perly. The horses must reach the adversary in good -wind and 
with their full powers, so as to be able to pursue a flying enemy 
or to resist any intact body immediately after the former has 
been charged. It must therefore be a fixed principle not to 
assume the increased pace until we are certain that the enemy 
cannot be reached at a slower pace, or when we have approached 
him BO closely as to be able to run Mm dovm by the shock of a 
charge, or when, in the attack on infantry, we have entered the 
sphere of most effective fire. 

For peace manoeuvres, we may take as the rule to begin the 
attack at the walk, then pass to the trot, which must be con- 
tinued for about 1,000 paces, and then commence the gallop ; 
the last must be kept up for 600 paces, or, in the attack on in- 
fantry, for 800 paces ; the charge, on the command March /. 
March! ” wiU be of 120 to 150 paces ^ duration. 

The time required for the attack would accordingly be as 
follows:— 
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3 niiiis.'20 secs. 

600 „ ■ gallop = 1 ,,12 •, 

150 „ charge = 0 „ 9 „ 


Total.. 1,750 . ' = 4 „ 41 „ 

Again>st infantiy we require — 

800 paces at the trot =2' „ 40 „ 

800 „ gallop = 1 . „ 36 „ 

150 „ charge == 0 „ 9 „ 

TotaK, 1,750 4 „ 25 „ 

This will be the normal attack at the present time in which 
the -trot takes the chief place. Of conrse some variation in these 
figmres would be caused by accident»s of the groimd and other 
circumstances. 

It is good practice for the superior olficer to make the 
sqmdi'on charge him, the centre of the squadron being directed 
straight on him. If he changes his position frequently during 
the attack, the latter must be conducted with entire reference to 
the moving object, and the correct direction must be taken by 
means of change of front, so that the actual charge may follow 
at the right time and place. 

7. With the view of gradually increasing the powers of the 
horses and getting them little by Httle in good wind, it is requi- 
site to accustom' them to passing over long stretches of ground, 
in column or line, at the ti'ot or gallop, varied by occasional 
wheels and evolutions. 

Frederic the Great vdshed that his cavaliy, after j)assingover 
2,000 paces at fall gallop, should be able to keep up the charge 
for 200 paces, and he had this done at his special reviews. 

Very gradual progress is requisite for this end, sd that the 
horses may not lose condition. The best way is to pass over 
long stretches of grmuid ^vithin the limits of the drill-ground at 
the trot and gallop, followed by a wheel into line, and to con- 
tinue at one of these paces, wheeling, &c. ; this is a veiy simple 
way of gauging the pro^'ess ‘gradually made. 

For acquiring the ability to maintam the extended gallop, as 
cannot too frequently be repeated, too much attention and in- 
telligence cannot be exercised ; it is simply the result of collect- 
ing and suppling the horses, of the collected gallop with the 
head in its proper position and the hindhand suppled. If this 
has not been peviously acquired, the extended gallop will 
always be tthst^ay,-''iridfe4t,-Wnd without 'boh^ the nomes 
will not be in equilibrium, arid some of them wall run away. 

During the preparatory dtais it is adwsable to practise the 
wheel in line at fim gallop, so as to have both men and horses 
thorouglily in hand, and then When all are calm and the line 
moving with regularity, the command March ! MarckV'' 
be given ; this must be done in a loud tone and wdth energy. 
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8. As tlie cliarge is tlie ^ital element of oiu’ arm, the toiicli- 
stone for tlie •wiiole instmction, to wliieli too irmcli impoitance 
cannot be attached, *\ve ought not to avoid it or exhibit it merely 
at inspections, on the gTOiind that we widi to keep the Ironses 
quiet ; it iiiiist, on the conti'aiy, be practised vith the greatest 
care and thoroiighiiess. Thns only can the charge be perfected 
I distinctly oppose the rfew, so often expressed, that charges are 
ahvars Irest when they have not been prerfoiisly practised: such 
attacks always fail. 

With young soldiers, the best way to re-establisli calm and 
steadiness after a charge, is immediately afterwards to attack at 
the gallop duly, just as, dining indiwdnal instruction, the charge 
is succeeded by the trot or gallop. 

If we ].iad old soldiers all these precautions wonld not be 
necessary ; bnt with our young soldiers everything should tend 
to this, tliat while working with the gTeatest speed they must 
liave their Iiorses thoroughly in hand. 

In order to attain this it is advisable to practise the charge 
daily in different directions ; if it is done every da}" in the same 
direction the horses get to Imow the place where the gallop and 
charge begin, and become more unsteady each time. 

For the latter reason, too, in order to have men and horses in 
hand, it is also good not to complete the attack by charging, but 
only to proceed as far as the gallop, changing front at this pace, 
and then diminishing it to the trot. 

And in general the charge should never be executed either 
in ziigs, by ranks, or vnth the whole squadron, until the leader 
’is comnneed that every horse can keep up a prolonged racing- 
gallop calmly, perfectly stexight, and vitiiont changing legs. 
This must l“)e strictly adhered to or the horses will be made vrikl, 
unsteady, and violent, especially if they have been badly bent 
and otherwise not well trained. 

9. The swarm-attack^ need but seldom he practised as it is 
not difficult to execute, and it is very prejudicial to the charge 
vith close files, the very ground of om efficiency and the ulti- 
mate aim of all instruction. 

It is only of value on account of the exercise in rallying 
which follows it, but this can equally be practised by supposing 
a melee after a charge at close files, so that the swarm-attack 
becomes imnecessaiy for this pmpose ; moreover the rally after a 
swam-attack, on the signal Halt^^ is very easy. Still, it should 
sometimes be practised, followed by a ■pretended retreat so as to 
induce the enemy to pursue in loose order; here everything 
depends upon the iniconditional response of the men, the nimble- 
ness of the horses, and the most rapid formation of ranlis on the 
signal ^^Front!^ 

■ At the signal AppelV or during the adx"ance, 

the men turn left-about independently and retire in loose order 
at the fall gallop; on the subsequent signal each man 
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. promptly tiinis left-aboiitto the front, the i^^liole closing together, 

! and an attack in line follows. This mode of proceeding was 
i frequently used by the Pmssian cavahy in 1806, 1814, and 1866 
to the great discomfiture of the enemy. 

10. The most dangerous moment for caTahy is immediately 
after the charge ; order, eahn, and cohesion cannot be too quickly 
re-established so as to be prepared for every eveiitnality. 

No exercise, then, is more necessary than the practice of 
rallying with the gTeatest rapidity from a state of complete 
disorder; this should be done while advancing in any direction, 
forming either in line or zng colnnm, and should be at once 
followed by evolutions, the sqnacbon being merely rallied and 
not told off. The squadrons must be thoronghly accustomed to 
breaking tip and again rallying. He remains master of the field 
who has the last-formed body in hand. The gi’eat Frederic 
says, ‘4t must be impressed on the men that one dragoon can do 
simply nothing, but a squadron can do much.” 

In order to accustom the men to mllj as quickly as possible 
irom the greatest confusion, such as would result from the melee 
after a charge or swami-attack, and to form in the most perfect 
order, it is useful to come to the trot after a charge, and then 
without halting to suppose a mel^e, the men riding in all direc- 
tions, cutting and pointing at pleasure. On the trumpet-call 
the squadi’on must rally as quickly as possible in rear of their 
leader, who indicates the direction to be taken by his sword and 
the position of his horse. During the rally it is merely necessary 
that each man should join his own zugand rank so as at once to 
form closed ranks, with a view to the squadron being ready for 
any evolution, hut it is not necessary that the men should be in 
their proper places. 

This should be fi’equently practised, at first at the trot and 
gallop, and later on at the fanfaro-gallop and full charge. 

After the preparatory exercises the rally must always be 
effected as quicldy as possible at the rate of charge and in a 
forward direction, never at the halt; the soimd ‘‘ Trot'’ is only 
applicable to this advance and not to the rally on the Buf" 
sounded in the charge. This must be strictly adhered to. 

The rally after the attack must be practised in every direc- 
tion, except to the rear, and generally in an oblique direction 
towards the front or to the flank, and on the move. It would be 
unnatural to rally in the form of an obtuse angle, as the enemy 
cannot be supposed to be eveiywhere. As soon as an attack 
has been made the squadron-leader should lead his squadron 
in accordance vith a previously fonned idea, and work to a 
certain front, a flank at right angles to it, and another between 
the two. 

As aheady mentioned, the men must practise rallying, not 
only in line but also in squadron-column, on the corresponding 
sound which will follow the Sqmchon calV' If the squadron 
was inverted at the time of the attack, the men must rally in 
that order; this therefore should be practised. 
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All . ac toowledged ■ aiithoiity on.' onr aim Bays,;: ' That 
cavaliy remains master of the field and gains the yictoiy,. wMcla 
can inost qinckly lally and, re-foim/’ . ■ , 

AVe niiist therefore habituate are men, , and make it a second 
nature to them, to rally and form ranks, even from the greatest 
confusion, so that it may come to them natmally and by instinct 
to find their places again in closed ranks. For tMs is required 
unconditional response of the men to the signal, even in the 
tnimilt of the fight ; they must be quick in observing their posi- 
tion, and be able to move their horses in a handy manner, so as 
to make them do what they want. 

Morale and discipline must do the rest on service, but the 
fbnndation can only be laid by the almost daily practice of the 
preceding exercise. It must become a mere matter of habit and 
be ingTained in the flesh and blood of all. 

e. Instruction foe the Inspection op a Zug xInd Squadron 

Mounted. 

The folloiving directions comprehend not only a recapitulation 
of the Eegulations on this subject, but they also develop my 
views on the training and leading of cavahy, and the mode of 
shoving it up for inspection, which I have acquired dming my 
service under the command of able cavalry leaders, and which 
for the most part have become the traditions of our arm. In 
exhibiting these fundamental piinciples, I have had in liew to 
give a firmer foundation, the truth of which has been verified by 
results, as it has contributed to make our views on the leading 
and showing up of troops much clearer, and thus led the way to 
gi*eater ceitainty and precision on this important point, 

Ify earnest wish is that the principles exhibited in these 
directions may be of use to our arm; but before all we must 
have animation and mobility, decision, energy, savoir faire^ and 
foresight, an ardent desire on the part of the leader to aiiive 
always at tlie right time, never reaching the proper place too 
late, and doing this always by the shortest route and the simplest 
evolutions. 

The gi'eatest rapidity and the most perfect order, which is 
synonymous with calm, must be combined ; the former must be 
developed to the utmost degree attainable, mthout however 
interfering with the latter*, which is mainly dependent on the 
leading and mode of gmiig words of command. Only by satis- 
fying these conditions will our arm be able to fulfil the duties 
imposed upon it, duties which are gradually becoming more 
difficult 

I The Most Impoetant Pbenciples and Eudes Eegaeding the 
Inspection op a Zuo Mounted. 

1, The zug-leaders, at an ini^eotion, should show the follow- 
ing movements and evolutiona. 
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Tlie so-called Sqiiadim-cWll viz., i^dieeliiig* 

threes right (and left) | dimimslimg^^t^ colnmii of threes after 
threes light (or left), and from ttoees to half-sections, &c. ; in- 
cliriiiig when in coltinin of threes; forming line to front and 
flanks from threes ; wheeling threes ahont, &c. 

Then come movements in line direct to the front and in 
oblique directions; inclining . when in line; wheehhg right, left, 
half-right, half-left, right and left about; -wheeling from one 
diagonal direction into another ; halting at the trot, moving oft' 
at the trot from the halt. 

Next, nioveiiients to the front at the gallop as at the trot, in 
perpenclicnlar and diagonal directions ; breaking into the trot 
from the gallop, and halting at the gallop. These evoltitions 
should be arranged by the leader with judgment, and should be 
made to follow each other in a systematic mamier, 

Tims in the squadron-drill, what has been done to one hand 
should not be imniediately repeated to the other. When the 
sqiiadron-drill is shown to the right, the head of the column 
should always change direction to the left, and so on. No 
movement should be shown twice to the same hand, but alterna- 
tions and changes must be introduced so as to make the chill 
interesting, and to give the inspecting officer an insight into the 
ideas, intelligence, and judgment of the leader, and the care 
taken in his elementary training. Mechanical and routine drill,, 
executed according to a given model, must entirely disappear. 

2. When every latitude is given to the zug-leader, he 
should do nothing that has not been previously practised, and 
of the exact and smart performance of which he is not quite 
certain. 

3. No evolutions should be shovm at the Avalk ; the slowest 
pace should be the trot. It is good to exhibit a gradual increase 
in the difficulty of the movements.^ Prom the slo wer paces, too, 
we should rise to the more rapid, and not in the opposite 
manner ; and similarly we should proceed from movements in 
tlie perpendicular to those in. the oblique directions, which 
should especially be shovm, and wheels from one obhqne clirectioii 
into another. 

4. The leacler should not hug his zug, but should keep at 
such a convenient distance from it (rather too far than too near) 
that he can be seen by all his men, and his command can best 
be heard and understood. He should always be in front of the 
centre of his zug, and especially in vdndy weather should mind 
that all Hs men, both at the head and rear of Hs zug, are able 

and so to 0b6y,,Ms"vf;oirf..rimultaneouBty^ 

5. It produces a good impression, if the leader moves smartly 
and adroitly hi front, and rides steadily and vdth certainty in- 
stead of yawing about without aim or pmpose. If he rides at a 
rapid pace, the reason for so doing should always be apparent, 
and, unless there be a good reason to the contraiy, he should 

' front of the centre, and at. the. same pace as- his zug. - 
, ^ 0. The very manner in which the leader gives his command. 
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liaB miicli to do with tlie« sncce^ ox ^ otliermse of the iiispection* 
The cautionary should he propeily^'^disiiBgiiiBhed fixjiii tli execu- 
tive word of cominand, and there mtist be an. intermediate panse 
between the two ; the caution must be given calmlj^, gmootbJy, 
deliberately ; this gti'es the party calm and steadiness, even in 
the most rapid movements. The executive rvord, on the con- 
traiy, riitist be given vith force .and energy, and should be short, 
m^eii accentecl, and decided ; if it be, so, the leader can rely on 
his command being executed with precision and smartness. 
Every command must be loud enough for every man of the zug 
to hear it. 

The leader should not be careless about his word of com- 
mand, whether at an inspection or on other occasions when he is 
alone ; he should never give a command in a slovenly mannei*, 
in an undertone, or vithout accent, for the mode of executing 
an order vill correspond vith the negligence of manner in which 
it is given, and this carelessness vnll have a bad effect on 
men. ■ ■■ , 

7. Commands must be given exactly at the proper moment. 
In the wheel of a zug, for examjple, the leader must not give 
the word '' Foncard '' too late, a very common fault ; he should 
give it in time, so that the wheeling flank may not have to 
check or halt, nor wheel too far, but may move on in the de-* 
sired direction in such a manner as to preserve a smooth anct 
even motion. 

In increasing the front (on the move) from half-sections * to 
three abreast, or from the latter to threes (six-abreast), the rear 
bodies must not be compelled to come to the walk, but the com- 
mand Trot'^ lml^st be given in time, so that the rear body may 
never cease to trot, and the zug may take up the trot just as the 
rear-most body comes into its place. ' 

The commander should direct both his glance and voice, on 
giving a command, towards those men whom he knows to be 
the worst and slowest in obeying orders, men who are always 
late and wait for others ; this is generally the case with the rear, 
both in increasing and diminishing the pace. This fault can 
easily be obviated by giving the command in the required direc- 
tion with Btcconi 

8 . The commands Squadron Foritwd’^ and Squadron ATjouF 

are to be given as preparatory words, smoothly and without 
bimk; and. similarly and-f^ but iii. the 

latter the men mush confoiiU'With l^i;*^m^..Br€^cribed;fo!r the 
different motions. The command 'JDrsm^ 

requii'es a. different accent, according as^the men are to advance 
after it, or are to get a better dressing at the halt If a new 
Alignment is to be taken up the .cpmmnd MicM~EMch is^^yen 
pause betwe»the two woxd^ but ff the dressingis 4 qb^ 
taken up at the halt, “ Rkht Mich ’’ is given,, without my 
mediate., -pause.. The comniauito (f * ’ 7 , 
ai*e ,not comne^ed gepera® 

hears them given ; each has its peculiar meaning aii|ip 1 g,^h 
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tte command ** AUe^ition^'^ the men have simply to sit still, and 
place their horses straight to the front, the indispensable prelimi- 
nary conation for all dressing; on the coinmand Dm^/^ the 
coirect distances previously named are to he taken, two paces 
from front rank to the laug-leader, and one pace Between ranks. 

9. The zng-leader should always begin the inspection mth a 
forward movement at the trot, then wheel and commence the 
squadron-diiil ; the inspection should also be concluded by a 
movement in line at the trot or gallop. 

10. The ground at disposal must be correctly calculated; the 
leader should know its bearings and take care to have room for 
each evolution. He should not have to halt, and bring the 
inspection to a close, owing to his having reached the boundaiy 
of the ground and thus having no room to move any farther. 

11. The evolutions should not follow each other too quickly, 
but the development, execution, and conclusion of each move- 
ment should be clearly seen. The leader should march on long 
lines and give extension and room to his evolutions, which 
should not follow each other so closely that one begins before 
the previous one is ended; this generally betokens incorrect 
appreciation of the ground, and absence of foresight and judg- 
ment, ovdng to which enough room is not left for each evolu- 
tion. Such a reproach the leader of any body of cavalry, 
however small, should not incur ; he should always have a correct 
idea of his bearings, be able to see ahead, and never do anything 
too late; all this is quite contrary to the cavalry spirit, Wl he 
should from the first strive to avoid these, the worse faults of 
om arm. The whole inspection should be characterised by 
animation, life, and movement. 

If the zug4eader takes the trouble to attend to these princi- 
ples in the chill and inspection of his zug, he will show it in an 
advantageous manner, will exhibit its training in the best light, 
and produce a favourable impression; after that he can prepare 
himself to lead larger bodies, such as a squadi-on, and acquire 
the routine necessary for a leader of cavalry. 

“ n. The Most Bipoetant Eules and Peinoiples for the 
Inspection of a Squadron in Mounted Manceuvbes. 

1. In Grenemh 

An expert vdll be able to see at a glance when a squadron 
has been thoroughly diilled ; he will observe that the follovdng 
matters are attended to — 

- '"-a. All commands and ^ound^ will be obeyed simultaneously 
ly'Hie head and' rea^ oP-tM' squadron, and in the quickest 
inaxmer ; all wiU at once Ccimmence the movement on the signal 
^being given, and on the sound HalV' -will stand fast mthout 
%y movement whatever. " ' ■ ' 

' , h. They will ride at the exact pace ordered, which shows 
"^I’fte-meh in th^ ranks are really riding their horses and' have 
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e. In wheels into column, into line, and about, tlie inward 
flank-gnides inll stand firm as rocks, whatever the pace may be, 
TOthoixt attenchiig to the rest of their ziig; and the outward 
flaiik-gnides will steadily maintain the original pace. 

J. The tme principles regulating the important movement of 
ehangiiig direction on a movable pivot will be observed, on 
which principally depends the ability to wheel in column with- 
out the slightest hesitation or check being obseiwed ; they will 
not fly outwards away from the pivot hand, but maintain theix 
touch from it, so as to lose no ground or distance, thus preserv- 
ing the fiindamental condition, strict uniformity of pace. 

e. All wheels on the move, whether in zngs or squadi’on, will 
be made on a movable pivot, a large arc being described in a 
forward direction. 

/. The commands of the zug-leaders must be obeyed to the 
letter, without the men considering w’’hether the zug will make 
a mistake by can-ying it out ; this is absolutely essential. 

cj. The grand fundamental principle of all evolutions is 
unifomiity and evenness of pace ; this important condition of 
cavaliy movements must never be lost sight of, w'hether in 
column or line, even if distance in column or aligmnent in line 
be lost for a moment; for it is only through it that safety, 
steadiness, and preseivation from accident and external disturb- 
ing influences can be ensured, and the costly horse material be 
preserved. A^Tierever these principles are deviated from and 
offended against, there we shall see the wmrst riding and 
(hill. 

If the squadi-on has acquired dexterity and handiness, it 
can at once, after any evolution, take up and maintain a new 
dhection, whether perpendicular or oblique, w'hetlier in retreat 
or to the front, after the signal -whether in brealdng 

into half-colmiin from line, or after advancing in half-column. 

t. The flank-guides will be w^ell-instructed. and certain about 
their duties in breaking into zugs and reforming squadrons from 
zugs. . . 

h The true principles for all marches in line \viYL be strictly 
observed ; there will be no dressing by eye, and the 3rd zug- 
leader will not confonn vnth any vacillations of the 1st and 2nd 
zug-leaders. 

L Under all circumstances, the rear rank will keep a good 
pace from the front rank, and never close up or over-ride it ; it 
will ride as independently as the front rank, and at the gallop 
will keep at the least twm or three good paces from it. 

I affirm that when a person of experience sees that these 
fundamental principles are strictly observed by a squadron, be 
will anive at the comiction that it has been thomughly ‘grounded 
and welded together by its leader; it oi'Jy remains then to con- 
duct the inspection-drill so as to exhibit as clearly as possible the 
thorouglmess of its instraction. Even with a perfectly instructed 
-squadron, much, if not all, may be spoiled by the manner of con- 
ducting the drill ; and, on the other hand, by an adroit leader, 
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many faults in the training may be concealed and glossed 0 Yei\ 
especially if the inspecting officer be inexpert. 

^liioh irill depend upon the leader, how he carries himself in 
front of his squadron, whether he rides briskly and smartly, or 
rushes about mldly and without pmpose, whether his horse is 
well in hand, and is swift and handy : further, the result be 
much affected by the leader’s giving his commands at the right 
place, from which he can be heard siimiltaneoiisly by all : by his 
giring the cautionary words smoothly, and not himieclly, so as 
not to disturb his men, the executive commands (which must 
not follow too quickly) being short, energetic, and well accented, 
so that the movement may be peiforrned in a suitable manner ; 
if these commands be given in a chawling and indolent tone, 
they will be earned out in a lax and sleepy manner. 

These are the demands made on the leader for each movement, 
even the simplest ; if he does his utmost, and puts his whole 
heart and soiU into the work, he will get his men to pay atten- 
tion, to take an interest in what they have to do, and to display 
the liveliest zeal and activity ; emulation vdll be excited, so that 
the veiy liighest conditions may be fulfilled. 

Natm’ally every squadron-leader who has trained his mm 
with intelligence and thoroughness, ^vill wish to present liis 
squadi’oii in the most favomable manner, and to exliibit their 
good qualities to the greatest advantage, and this he mil suc- 
ceed in doing if oiily he carries out the principles’ on which the 
favomable shoAving up of a squadron must depend. 

These principles and rules are the following : — 

2. In Partimlar* 

CL The squadron-leader should always bear in mind that in 
our arm the leader is everything, and his riding, his movements, 
the direction in which he places himself, his beaiing, have., the 
greatest influence on his squadron and its performance, and also 
on the opinion that -will be formed of it. Squadron-leaders fre- 
q^uently misunderstand their duties ; they think that if they only 
nde fast and move about here and there, they best fulfil their 
duty and produce a good effect. This is by no means the case, 
and it only causes unrest in the squadron. It is of coimse iiidis- 

f ensable for a leader to ride briskly and in an energetic manner, 
lit only when he is getting into the place, where he ought to be, 
where his presence is necessary or laid down in the Eegulations; 
there must be no useless galloping : his riding should produce 
the impression, of Smi seaC certainty,: and steadiness, and yet of 
energy and hfe. In wheels of the , squadron in. line, the leader 
must ride at foil gallop to the, ne-w font, and give the command 
FoTimnV" or jfih7f,'bfa(ibg 'the squa and similarly in 
forming line, , he must ride., rapidly in advance and face the 


^ SeTerai omissions of nnmiportant details Rare been made in this section.— T e, 
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squadron tvHIo giving He sliou^ never ling liis 

squadron, lint ahvajs keej) at a eonsideralile distance from it. 

?A The correct regailation words of command must become 
part of our being, 80 that it vnll be impossible ever to give a 
VTong one; the accentuation should be correct and natiual; 
preparatoiy cautions must be given smoothly, and executive 
words, well distingniished from the fomier, must be given with, 
energy and decision, so as to cause rapidity of execution. 

The sqiiadi’on-leader should take care that tronipet sounds 
are blowm at the light time, and it is a simple and soldierly way 
to accustom oneself to giving the timmpeter the caution 
Souncl^^' on which he will put the instniment to his li|)s, and 
then Tvof or “ insteaci of sa jdng Sound so and 

or When the ziuj, arrives at smh a pomt^ sound the trot,^ To 
decide the time and iilace for sounding is the leaders business, 
not file trumpeter’s. 

c. At an inspection notliing should be heard l)ut the com- 
maiicls and trumpet sounds; aU talldiig in the sepia dron must be 
strictly forbidden. 

d. The leader who is >shoi¥ing up a squadi-oii should cany 
his swmrd, blade perpendicular, hilt on the thigh. 

In marcliing past (by single jSle) the squadron-leader should not 
fall out too soon, but must pass straight before the inspecting 
officer before he does so. ^ ^ ^ 

e* The squadinn should be formed for inspection close to the 
point where the inspecting officer -will enter the gTOiind, and not 
at the other end ; it should face the direction from w^hich the 
inspecting officer wdll come. ^ ^ 

/ Dressing the squadron at the halt should be done as 
seldom as possible ; long and frequent dressing is death for oiu* 
aim ; it should oiJy be dressed when line is fonned from the 
halt. On the command or sound every one must stand 

fast ; there must be no reining back or movement of any kind. 
Placing the horses straight to the front is dressing, and alignment 
is very quickly taken if this has been done properly and the cor- 
rect distance taken from the front from the zug-leaders. 

ip The rules for gi'V’ing the commands Attention^'' ^^JDress^^ 
“ jDismomitr “ Mounts'' have already been given {e. I. 8). The 
mode of giving a coimnand makes an enomious difference in the 
execution of it, as previously stated (e. I. 6). 

h. After foiming line from the halt, the squadron-leader will 
never give the command to dress ; it htis already been given by 
the zug-leader, and the alignment will have been taken up, as 
each zug conies up into line on its owm account. 

I The rules for sounding or giving the word Trot ” in form- 
ing line from zugs or threes have been given (e. I. 7), 

k The squadi’on should as much as possible remain in 
motion, and therefore in wheeling the word ^^Forwardd^ must be 
given in time to prevent checking, the wheeling flank maintain- 
ing the original pace throughout, /the ■ pivot flank taking up the 
pace again on the word FQrimrd!^ ■ 
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L The mode of giving words of command to a sqnadim in 
colimiii lias already been explained* 

3. The two Modes of miducting an Inspection* 

Either the inspecting oiBficer leaves it to the leader to show 
what movements he vtII, or he states what he ^wshes to see 
done. In the latter case the principles laid down in II, 2 of this 
chapter vill apply* If the inspecting officer names a -whole 
category of evolntions which he mshes to see (such as all wiieels 
into colimm, into line, about, and on a movable pivot ; all dimi- 
nutions and increasiugs of front; all movements in line; move- 
ments in half column; squadi'on chill), the leader should mate a 
suitable distribution of the movements, leaving nothing out, and 
should take care always to keep so far from the bomidaiies of the 
gi'ouiicl that he may not be compelled in order to get out of diflS- 
culties to execute unintended and trailing movements such as 
are quite contraiy to the cavalry spirit. This should especially 
be considered when the inspecting officer gives the leacler carte 
Martche as to the movements he shall perform, and for an inspec- 
tion on these conditions the folloAving principles should be kept 
in iiiind, in addition to those previously given. 

4. Additional Rules* 

a. For an inspection, a general idea should be decided on 
and thoroughly maturecl, so that one may be well prepared for 
the event* It is necessary to have made up one’s mind before- 
hand as to what shall be showm, how and in what order it shall 
be slutwu, so as to exhibit the attainments of the ■ scpiadi’on in 
the most favourable manner. The leacler should not trust to a 
sudden inspiration from on high, as is so often the ease; a good 
inspiration at the right moment cmly comes to the leader w'ho is 
thoroughly 1:)Ound up in his squadron, Avho has properly pre- 
pared liimself in a logical and rational manner. Before every- 
tlung sound principles should be followed, routine will then 
come of itself. Kothing should be clone mechanically, accord- 
ing to pattern, without reflection, reason, or object, but every- 
thing slumld be well-considered. 

h. The inspection of a squadron ought not as a rule to last 
longer than three-quarfers of an hour. 

e. Nothing should be attempted, or asked of a squadron at 
an inspection, of the proper execution of which one is not quite 
cerfain ; wffien there is carte blanche as to the movements, this 
should be an absolute rule. 

d* In the evolutions shown, there should be a gradual in- 
crease in the difficulty of the movements and in the rate of pace 
at which they are executed; one should never begin with the 
gallop, but from movements at the trot proceed to those at the 
gallop, and afterwards perform others at the Ml gallop ; thus 
the demands on the squadron are giudually increased. 
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e. Tiie sqiiadi* 03 i 4 eader slioiiid show most, and if possible all, 
of tlie regulation inoYeiiients^ so that the inspecting officer may 
not hare to call for any in particular. 

f. As a matter of course, there should be no counter-marches, 
which are pre-eminently opposed to the caraliy spirit, and there 
should be no going about by threes when in line. 

(f. The comniands Halt ” and Dress, especially the 
latter, should be giYen as seldom slb possible ; it is only in the 
last extremity, when it is required to re-establish order, that 
dressing* vdll be employed, and then indiYidual men yuII not be 
dre>ssed up, &c., but only whole zugs. 

Il Kepetitions must be aroided; the same moYernent must 
not be done tuice to the same hand ; suitable variations and 
alternations of movements should be employed to show the good 
qualities of the squadron. 

The leader should above all adopt a good free pace, co%mr 
plenty of ground, and completely finish one evolution before 
another is commenced. Movements, therefore, should not follow 
each other too quicldy, there should be no tvdstmg about on the 
same ground, and one evolution should not be discontinued for 
another; tins only produces slovenly and imperfect movements, 
and is very hard upon the squadron; only veiy well trained 
squadrons can be treated in this mannei’, but it is quite opjposed 
to the spirit of cavalry. 

The leader should manoeuvre so as always to have ground 
before him, and not keep at one end of it or on the border of 
the chill gTound. For our aim a free field, when it can be ob- 
tained, must be taken advantage of to the fullest extent. One 
movement should not be allowed to succeed another immediately, 
nor should its completion be intemipted by another, because 
there is not room to finish it ; tliis should never happen to a 
leader. He shouici have a goc^d kn^ of liis ground, and 

calculate beforehand how much room vill be required for each 
evolution ; e.g,, in diminishing the front to zugs, for -^vliich a good 
deal of room is required in front, he ought not to wheel the head 
of the column imtil the rear ziig has got its covering in column ; 
this shows want of foresight on the part of the leader, and such 
movements, running one into the other, are objectionable. The 
leader must judiciously divide his gimiud and have plenty of 
room before him for each evolution, otherwise his squadron can- 
not move at a free pace, and counter-marches must be made use 
of, which should never occur a squadron marches up to the 

end of the ground, and is required!^to break into single file ; there is 
not the slightest occasion to counter-march so as to get the normal 
formation to the rear, but zugs can be simply wheeled right or 
left about so as to invert the squadron, and tlie advance in single 
file can then be made. This is simply caii'jdng out the funda- 
mental principle always to take the shortest road and employ the 
simplest movements, ivithout thinking of the fonnation ; tins' can- 

* Written iKJfore tlie Begalations of 18^3 were issued* 
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not 1)6 too strictly adhered to, for thus we shall not be taunted 
with the re 2 :)roach Too lateP 

h As already remarked, a rational programmo must be 
adopted at an inspection* It is advisable to Imgiii until a forAvard 
movement at the trot; a slower pace ought not to he em- 
ployed. (If the walk is necessaiy, to breathe the horses, it should 
only be allowed dming a retirement, after a AA^heel about, for this 
coiTesponds Avith AA^hat takes place in real AAmifare). After that 
should folloAv a AA^heel to either flanli by zugs, a change of dhec- 
tion of the column on a moArable pivot, wheel into line, and an 
advance ; then a wheel into column to the other hand at the 
trot, a change of direction (outwards, if it was previously done 
to the inner hand), -wheel into line, and advance; then the 
squadi'on should break into column of zugs and fonn line to the 
front. After this Avould folloAv AAdieels of the squadron, AAdieeling 
into half-column and adAmnciiig in half-column, still at the trot; 
next AAmuld come manoeuAuing at the gallop, including a number 
of the preAuous movements, and above all formations of column 
and re-forming line at the most rapid pace. We should then 
proceed to the charge, and so consummate the fighting-idea 
which underlay the preAuous drill, after Arhich the squadron 
would manceuATe AAnth reference to one front and one flank. 
During the attack Ave must j)erform real eAmlutions evolu’- 
tioniren that is, manoeuAne against the enemy’s flank. After 
every charge the m^leo^ and rally to a ucaa’- front should bo 
shoAAm. ■ 

Bometbing of this sort should be the programme for an inspec- 
tion, where full play is left to the spirit of the leader hi arranging 
the details and order of the evolutions ; only he must exercise 
forethought ; he must AveU calculate liis groxmd, and never be 
cramjied for room. 

In a small confined drill-^’ound the shoAAing xxp of a squad- 
ron AAull naturally be more difficult than it wmuld be on a plain 
admitting of extended movements, one corresjponcling to the 
spirit of oiir aim. 

It AA-ill be advisable, Avhen aj)proaching very near the 
boundary of the gi’ound in zug-column, to foiiii line to the front 
in inverted order, and as soon as the last zug is in line, to give 
the sound Front” [zugs wheeling about], and adAmnce; the 
leader thus gets the whole length of the grouncl before him 
again, and can proceed A^nth other movements. Or a retirement 
in half-column can be executed, followed by the sound Front” 
when the squadi-on Avill be advancing on a diagonal line. 

TMs is better than an everlasting repetition of changes of 
direction on a movable pivot^ wMch justly convict the leader 
of Avant of ideas. Above all the leader cannot too often make 
sudden unexpected changes of jfront and direction, unlooked-for 
formations of line to a flank, which shoAv the addims and 


^ ^^Breah wjp” Begulatione. — ^T b, 







rnaiioeiiTring power of Mss sqnacli’on in the best light, and are 
most ill keeping mth the genins of oiw arm. Among others, the 
follomng evolutions may be selected for forming line to a 
flank: 

(a,) Advancing in half-colunm from the left (or right) of 
an inveiied line, followed by the soiiiicl “ Fronts'* 
when the zngs wheel three-qiiaiters left (or right) 
about, and form line on an obMqiie front. ' 

(h,) Forming inverted line from cokiiiiii, followed by 
the sound . 

(r.) Ail movements in half-colnnin, formed l^y the half- 
wheel, or advancing in that formation from line, in 
combination with the operation of making the rear 
bodies cover the head of the half-coliinm. 

L The fence and ditch should, as far as possible, be used as a 
defile in these evolutions, and the exercises should include pass- 
ing over them. If the position of the obstacles makes this 
impracticable, the leaping may be postponed till the end of the 
inspection ; but it must always be shown. 

m. The leader, even in the most elementary regulation move- 
ments, should consider himself in presence of an enemy, and 
regulate Ms movements with that idea; he thus has a sort of 
scale by which the mobility, dexterity, and manoeiTOing power 
of his squadron can be measured. It follows from this that 
squadron-chill proper (Eskadro7ischtde) should only be shown up 
on the express order of the inspecting officer. 

91, One side must be taken as the fi*ont, and an adjacent one 
as a flail]?, and both mil be considered threatened by the enemy ; 
of the other flank only half, at the outside, can be considered 
threatened. We thus have 'a principal front and three lateral 
fronts ; of the latter, two (A, B) form- an obtuse angle with the 
principal front, anci the third (C) forms a right angle. The 
leader must always regulate the formation ahd iiioveinents of 
the squadron -with reference to these directions. 


PRINCIPAL FRONT. 



0* If when skirmishers (Flmiheure) are out a flank move- 
ment is made, they should not be made to go over a large 
arc of ground so as to cover, the new front, as such a move- 
ment is quite unnatural -If such a Jank inovementy or rather 
formation of line to a flank' be mecemiy, while skirmishers are 
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stili out to the previous front, fresh skirmishers should he sent 
out to the new front and the old ones rallied on the 4th zng, 
which mil then rejoin the squadron. 

p, l^Tien carrjmig out a particular fighting-idea at an inspec- 
tion, as if before an enemy {Gefeclitsverhdltniss)^ it would be con- 
trary to reason for the squadron to stand fast in order to wuit 
for the 4th zug, supposing the latter to have skirmishers out or 
to have fallen out and pmsued the enemy ; the squadron, on the 
contrary, should always advance to meet the zug, and gveat 
care should be taken that the latter witli its skirmishers clears 
the front as rapidly as possible, by a sharp oblique movement, 
so as not to cause disorder in the rest of the squadron. It 
would be very advantageous if the 4th zug and all detached 
men, instead of racing wildly in front of the squadron, going 
over tmce the gTOund they need, and performing many useless 
evolutions, would, besides taldng an oblique direction and clear- 
ing tlie front for the frontal attack, threaten the enemy’s flank, 
and attack him simultaneously with the squadron; this could 
very easily be done, and it would have a greater eiSfect on the 
enemy than the mere reinforcing of the main attack by the 4 th 
zug and detached men. 

ip The attack should be followed by evolutions, corresponding 
to what would occur in reality. Either the enemy is repulsed, 
or the attack has not succeeded. If the enemy is repulsed, 
he wall be pursued by skirmishers, or by the 4th zug, or by the 
whole squadron after it has rallied on the sound Squadron Call” 
If the attack has not succeeded, the squadron must innnediately 
rethe in a direction peipendicular to the front, and the retreat 
mil be covered either by any detachments that may still be 
intact, winch mil take the pursuing enemy in flanlv, or by sldr- 
mishers who mil keep up a well-sustained fire on the enemy ; or 
if these intact detacmnents, reserves or supports, are not at hand, 
after retiiing some distance, skirmishers should be detached to 
detain the enemy,* who will be instmcted to keep up a good fire, 
and to follow the squadron at a suitable distance. But it Avoiild 
be quite unjustifiable, after an attack, to wheel to a flank and 
change direction, either to the front or rear, or to execute other 
similar movements which would be diametxically opposed to the 
reality of fighting, would be utterly unnatural, and give an abso- 
lutely false idea of the real thing. 

All moyements, both after and during the attack, should, as 
far as possible, coiTespond with what would really occur in war- 
fare, and should be part of the development of a pre^uously 
formed fighting-idea. This must be adhered to at an inspec- 
tion. 

Wien a sqiia&on has been thoroughly trained, it should 
always be drilled, in accordance with a supposition which each 
leader mil make for liimself, picturing in the imagination all the 
various situations which could occur in actual warfare. The 
supposition then must not be limited to the possibility of the 
enemy’s attack being only in front, on a flanlr, or from the right 
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(oivleft) 'froiit, aacl that 0116' would to form only in tliese 

.directions, biii it Bitist extend further, as^ for instance, 'tlie enemy 
appears ill front,, .is reinforced, makes a flank movement ;■ ' lie 
threatens the reai*, makes a feigned retreat so as to entice ns 
after liirii and expose ourselves to a flank attack, &c. 

. .In. a ' word, we mtist propose to ourselves real and possible 
sitiiations, such as would occur in warfare, and the movements 
executed slio'iild be simple and iiatiual ones, such as would be 
required in. reality to meet the most varied, situations. It is 
inchspensable that the leader should imagine himself in all these 
situations,,, should picture to himself his own position, and what 
.he would have to do. with the sqiiachon in order to meet, the 
case, so that he. may be ready for all emergencies, and hold his' 

O'WIi. 

If squadron-leaders vull proceed in this way, the fighting 
mstriietioii of their squadrons vnll be greatly improved, to say 
nothing of their own personal gTatification at the results ob- 
tained. 

Eeally useful routine can only be arrived at by conscientiously 
foilovung out rational principles ; and it is only by adopting and 
systematically carrjung out such principles that one acquires the 
ability, involuntarily and as if by instinct, to do the right thing 
without hesitation or wasting time in reflection. First we want 
the school, the grotincling in the system ; then individual working 
out of the principles, so that they may be assimilated as part of 
one’s flesh and blood ; and lastly, they must be applied and put 
into practice vith perfect independence and indmduality. 


Chaptek 5 .— tactical ^ EXEECISES of ONE OR 
MORE SQUADRONS. 

The tactical instruction of the sqtiadi'on dirfdes itself into 
three periods : — ■ 

The fii’st period embraces merely the instructions laid down 
in the Regulations. 

The second is limited to movements having reference to the 
front and flanks, at the most to three fronts, and in this we 
approach the worldng out of a fighting-idea, especially as 
regards the attack, as has been laid' do, wn for the inspection of a 
squadimi. 

In the tliird period a real situation in waiTare is supposed, 
such as would probably occur in reality, in which all the sepa- 
rate movements would be at command ; and tins is the most 
instructive for both ofiicers and men. 

During the last portion of the spring-drills paidicular orders 
should be given to the squadron-leaders on the ground, either to 
each separately, or to two of them (who will work against each 

(I. C.) G 
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otter) or to more, who will mutually support each other in a 
definite object and take part in the fight mth the squadrons 
engaged with the enemy. 

These then would be the exercises in the third period of 
instruction. 

1. As to the duties of the squadi*on-leader in the first case, 
■where there is a supposed enemy, even if the exercise be of the 
very simplest nature, a distinct idea' must be borne in mind so 
as to simulate wbat would occur in reality. The enemy only 
can be imaginary, the ground should never be supposed; it must 
always be taken as it is in reality. 

2. In the second case, where tw^o squadrons ■work against 
each other, one should proceed somewhat as follows : — - 

Two squadrons would be placed as far as possible apart in 
two opposite corners of the ground, on a diagonal, either in line 
on the ground itself, or in column of route on the roads leading 
to the groimd. From these points the squadrons, -without 
suiTendering their lines of retreat, which lie dhectly to the rear 
of their positions, should march on and manoeuvi’e against each 
other, so as to gain each other’s flanlcs and charge them. Each 
leader should endeavour to force his opponent to make certain 
manoemres, and not allow the adversely to compel him to make 
them. 

It must be a fixed principle that the line should not be broken 
into column after arriving within 500 paces of the opponent. 

It will rarely happen that the two lines will come so exactly 
opposite each other in the attack, that their flanks will be oppo- 
site each to eacb ; in most cases there -will be some overlapping 
on one flank, and then it will Ije the duty of every ziig-leacler, 
when he foresees that tins will be the case, to take the initiative 
on his owm account, and so lead his zug that it does not charge in 
the air, but falls on the flank and rear of the adversary, for 
10 men on the fiaiik do more than 100 in front, 

3. When separate orders are given to several (generally two) 
squadrons, but tending to the same end, the squadrons having 
to give each other mutual assistance against one or two othm* 
squadrons, the principles mentioned inparagiuph 2 will generally 
be applicable. In tins case one squadiunwmuld follow the other 
as second line at a distance of 250 to 300 paces, either out- 
flanking or directly in rear of the first line, but not nearer than 
the above distance, so as not to be invohmtarily drawm into the 
fight of the first line. So long as the first line is not yet 
mgaged, the second follows its movements; when the former 
is act-ually engaged, the second line supports it either by 
detachmg to it a portion of its men so as to decide the victory 
by falling on the flank and rear of the adversary, or by holding 
itself in readiness to cover the retreat of the first line, and attackin g 
the opponent in flank while hois pursuing it. But the -whole of the 
second line must never be thrown into the fight of the first line 
if there is no third line, otherwise it would fail in its object, 
which is to support the first line. 


TACTICAL EXERCISES 'OF OKE-' OE MORE ' SQUADRONS. ' . SI 

There should be frequent combats of this soxd, of several 
squadrons against each ...other;-- and squadron-leaders should 
pict'oi’e to themseires that every- inoTernent of the squadron 
should represent an ideapan intentiori of the leader; an idea 
either jii&t or Mse, decided or vague, which latter would show 
that the leader does not exactly know what to do. This is the,, 
worst ianlt in a cavalry -officer; it is better to stand fast than to 
rush about here and there, to ad'vance and retire again, and 
generally execute undecided and confused nioveme-nts. 

I would further recommend that on the occasion of these 
tactical exercises, rapid deployment on, issuing from a defile 
■should very frequently" be. practised; this should be ,a seconcl 
nature for the cavalry soldier, and the routes to the drill gi’cniid 
r^ffer the best opportunities for practising it. Eaeli zug must 
iniruediately front fijrm mthout any delay, as soon as the vidtli 
of gj'ormd permits it, and each squadron similarly form line. 
Tins -shoulrl be practised daily, and vdth the gveatest rapidity, 
so that the most perfect order may be combined -with the 
gi’eatest speed. Good order and rapidity are of equal ' import- 
ance in our arm ; if either must give way to the other, thexi 
rapidity must jield, so as to retain perfect order, which is indis- 
pensalile ; but it is always desirable to have the gi*eatest rapidity 
with the most perfect order. The surest way of anirfng at this 
is always to take the dmplest formation and the shortest route* 
These formations are such a>s allow the sqiiadaon, in whatever 
order or situation it may be, to pass most rapidly from column 
to line and vice versCu The routes are those which lead direct, 
TOthout mjdHom'j to the point to be reached, winch take there- 
fore diagonal and not rectangular dhections. That squadron is 
the best trained which moves in this manner. 
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Chapter I.— IHTEODUCTOEY REMARKS. 

In order to be properly prepared for regimental nioTe- 
rnents, so that but little may bare to be clone in this respect^ 
and tliat a certain degi’ee of facility in manceiming seyeral 
sc|iiacli'oiis under one commandeiv and in leading them as com- 
ponent parts of tlie regiment may be acquired before the com- 
mencement of regimental drill; in order, too, to be able to spare 
tbe liorses later on, and to be well prepared to take part in the 
anttonn nianoenvres, I would strongly recommend tbat, whenever 
it is possible, all the sqnadi’ons stationed in the same ganison 
shotild, from the month of July, be exercised as a regiment at 
least once a week , 

It vill thus be possible to make the squackon-leaders familiar 
with then duties in regimental movements before the drills 
commence, which is of the greatest importance. Regimental 
movements proper will then develop to the highest degTee the 
skill of the leaders, accustom them to comprehend c|tiicldy, and 
to make rapid resolutions in the face of exceptional circum- 
stances, such as are not provided for by the Regulations; the 
mobiKty, manoeiming power, and rapidity of movement of their 
squadrons vill also be developed to the highest degTee. 

F or tliis it is necessary to drill and manoemne mthont any 
fixed scheme, so that none of the leaders may know what is 
going to be done. The same plan should be adopted at the 
inspections of regiments, no intimation of what is going to be 
done being made either verbally, or in miting, or hy the fre- 
quent repetition of the same movements. No one should know 
what is coming; all must be new to eveiy one. 

All orders should be given impromptu on the gTOiind, without 
any prertous aiTangcment, and should be given by word of 
mouth or trampet sound. If any mistake occurs tlnmigh mis- 
imderstanding or wrongly intei*preting a command or sound, 
this will be of no consequence, and it is at any rate far better 
than mechanically repeating a fixed progi-amme. The rapid and 
adroit correction of a mistake says much for the suppleness and 
manoeuvring power of a squadim, and for the intelligence and 
quickness of resolve of its leader. 
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2.— ESSENTL4L PEINCIPLES AND FUNDA- 
MENTAL CONDITIONS FOR REGIMENTAL 
■MANCEDYRES. 

a. I take it as an essential principle that the BCiuadron must he 
eomldered as the independent tactical unit, and that there should 
not bo a too rigid observation of the intervals liotween squad- 
rons. Tlie regiment has not to march with its five squadron*s 
like a squadron with its four zugs ; squadrons are in themselves 
complete units. Tliis is a fiuidamental principle that cannot bo 
sufficiently attended to. The more independence and cohesion 
the squadrons have among* themselves when working in regi- 
inent, with so ninch the more certainty, calm, and order will the 
regiment as a wiiole perform its movements, especially the main 
inovenients in line ; there would he no hesitation and wavering 
of the squadrons, no avoiding or crownling on to each other, but 
each independently would march forward with certainty, and 
any new^ dhection wmiild be taken up with rapidity and preci- 
sion. . 

For tliis it is necessary that the squadron should always be 
led strictly by its leader, and that the fiank-guides slioiild 
under no circiimstauces on their own accoiuit hang, or give 
ww, to another squadron in order to preserve the proper in- 
terval, as this loosens the cohesion of squadrons ; on the con- 
trary, without troubling themselves about the size of the inter- 
vals, they must simply attend to their pace and duection, and 
regulate these in accordance writh their zug-leaders. 

The squadron-leader, when working in regiment, does wmll 
to think that he ought to keep near the next sqnadi*on, so as to 
preserve the cohesion of the whole, hut this should not degenerate 
into over-anxiety aliout preserring the regulation intervals. If 
each squadron coiTectiy marches in the general direction, there 
will be no necessity for any inclining; it is therefore of most 
importance to be able to take a new direction quickly and with 
precision. Only by the strict observance of these principles can 
cavalry in large masses work on broken ground with anything 
like order. 

Even at the halt it is contrary to the cavalry spirit to coiTect 
too large intervals by the flank march of threes, or by inclining; 
it is much better done by command of the squadron-leader w^Mle 
advancing or retreating. 

Of course, in formation for parade the squadron intervals 
should not exceed six paces. 

K In the next place I would insist on the independent riding 
of the rear rank, and its keeping the proper distance from the 
front rank, two good paces at the gallop, or for lancers, with 
lances at the engage/^ three paces. This must be strongly 
insisted upon, and the squadron serjeant-major should be held 
personally responsible for this. If this be lost eight of, all calm, 
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orcleivaixd certainty in advances in line vdll be lest; and yet" 
there is often much to be desired with regard ' to this fiinda- 
nientalprinciple. ' ' . . . . . 

c. I would further, as an essential principle, insist npon the 
sqiiachons, in all movements by ■oblique dii’ections, taking always- 
the shortest roiite^ making use of the simplest evolutions, so as to 
reach the desired place in the most direct manner, vitlioiit any 
consideration as to the formation the regiment vili he in, 
whether inverted or normal ; the last consideration is of no weight 
whatever, but the preservation of peifect order is essential. 
Rapidity must be developed to the highest extent compatible 
with order. By attending to these principles only shall we 
avoid the reproach ‘‘ Too late,'' the most disgraceful of all for- 
cavahy, ■ . . 

To this end the sqnadions, when any formation is ordered, 
should avoid all useless movements ; there should be no advanc- 
ing and retiring again, or mo^dng from side to side, which is quite 
contrary to the cavalry spirit, but the simplest movements should 
be selected so as to take np the position and formation required 
in the quickest possible manner. 

For example: if squadrons are to take tip an alignment to 
the rear they should not pass the Hne and have afterwards to 
move tqx, but after wheeling about should not require to ad- 
vance, and should merely receive the command Tress'' 

Such liberties could not be allowed, being contrary to the cavahy 
spirit and useless, causing waste of time, and proving want of 
precision and exactitude. Again, at the end of the drill, if a 
ceiiain position should be indicated for marching past, &o,, it 
must be taken up as rapidly as possible. Nothing makes a 
more unfavourable impression than to see cavahy in such cases 
twisting about and unable to get into the desired position at 
once. 

Each leader should be able to take in the situation at a 
glance, and should then without reflection resolve what he vnll 
do, and immediately do it. We cannot too strongly impress 
these principles upon our leaders, for mobility and rapidity are 
our vital element, through which alone we are able to accom- 
plish anything. 

To recapitulate the three preceding points 

1. The squadron must be considered the tactical unit in 
order to maintain cohesion and order in the most impor- 
tant of all movements, the advance in line. 

2. The rear rank must preserve its proper distance from the 
front rank, and strictly conform with it during the 
charge, 

S. All useless movements and want of precision in evolutions 
must be scrupulously avoided, our motto being ^Hhe 
shortest route and the mmplest movement.” 

Nothing is more necessa-ry than to preserve most rigor-- 
OBdy in all driUs uniform pme and steady direction; these are the 
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foiiriclatioiis of order and secmitj. One slioiikl not weary of 
repeating tMs again and again. 

If any niinc»r iiTegailarities occiu" they mil never produce 
very important results, and will not propagate their effects in 
other scpiachons, and so take larger dimensions, provided noi- 
fomiity of pace is maintained. . 

In order to ensure the correct dheetion being taken, the 
ofScer coiinnanding the regiment should always, in all advances 
and retirements, indicate in a lotid voice the objects on which 
the regiment is to move ; and, when in line of >sqiiadron coliiiims, 
he should indicate which squadron is to direct. This should not 
be neglected, as these aids save many words of command and 
prevent nmeli tiisorder. 

Again, it is liighly improper for the leader of a flank squad- 
ron winch is to give an alignment for the other squadrons at the 
halt to advance the leader of the second zng from the directing- 
flank. which would cause the whole regiment to wheel up a 
flank ; this violates the important principle of maintaining the 
clhcction and destroys the cohesion of the regiment, as in this 
way squadrons get too large intervals and separate through 
inclining to the right or left. If the squadron-leader wishes to 
facilitate the formation, he should advance the two zug-leaders 
nearest the flank. 

e. Inversion should rather be the rule than the exception, 
since on the signal Front''’ from column one would always 
W’heel into line to the hand nearest the enemy, in ordinary di‘ill 
or peace manceuvres to the hand where the squadron-leaders 
are, mthout any regard to the normal formation. The squad- 
rons mil thus not only be more supple, but it will preclude all 
misunderstandings and mistakes. The sound ^^Front^^ no longer 
means to form in the normal order. 

/. It is desirable that the squadrons when formed in regiment 
should always, as far as possible, march off from the same fianls:. 

If ever from any cause a squadron should be formed differ- 
ently from the others, w^hich can easily arise from being detached, 
the leader should at once observe it, and in one of the next evolu- 
tions of the regiment should recover his proper formation in the 
simplest manner and without being observed. A collision be- 
tween squachons on forming line from squadiun columns can 
never occur owing to some squadiuns having marched off from 
the right and others from the left, as line is always foimed to 
the front on the left without regard to squadrons being right or 
left in front. ^ ^ ^ 

It should be a fixed rule that, in forming line, squadrons 
shomd be formed first and from these the regiment, so that a 
front may be formed as rapidly as possible, though it be but 
in echelons. 

/?. The action of the senior and junior officers on their squad- 
rons, whether in carrying out new movements, changing direc- 
tion, &c., correcting mistakes so, as 'to prevent their goin^ any 
further, or altering an incorrect direefion, should he aa rapid as 
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possible ; they cannot be too energetic or make their infliienee 
felt too Binch- 

L ^Yhen the officer comiiLanding the regiment has only short 
orders to give, it works much better not to call all the sqnadron- 
leaders together, but the orders should be given loudly in front 
of the regiment ; this is much quicker. 

k In order to avoid mistakes and to abbreviate as far as 
possible the instructions and words of command, so necessary 
for action, it is indispensable to adopt a fixed terminology, or 
technical temis, for the most frequent formations, &c. 

The most important of these technical temis are as follows 

a. Flank protection : towards the outward flank, to repel the 
enemy attacking us fx*om that direction: 

b. Flmik attack: to the inward flank, to surround the enemy 
attacking us from the front. 

c. Right Flank diii^ Left Flank: always mean our right or 
left flank, not the enemy’s. 

cl. Squadron columns : squadrons in zug column, parallel to 
each other, at full intervals p.€., line of squadron mg 
columns.— T e.]. Fig. 26. PL 

e. Close Squadron column ; t squadrons in zug column, parallel 
to each other, at six paces interval [being formed either 
by closing squadron columns in to one another, or by 
wheeUng ziigs to a flank from a close regimental 
column.— T r.]. Fig. S2. PL IIL^ 

f. Zttg column : the whole regiment in one column of zugs. 

Fig. 35. PL IV. 

g. Regimental column : squadrons in column — 

1. Open, at wheeling distance [open column of squad- 

rons. — T r.]. 

2. Close, being the last closed up to zug distance p.a, a 
distance equal to zug frontage plus six paces. — T r.I 
Fig. 34 PL IV. 

^ The vSquadron columns (d) and Close Squadron column (e) 
wiU be principally employed, and not the Eegimental colimin (g) ; 
but we must pictme to ourselves that the close squadi*on column 
is a close Regimental column [g. 2] -wheeled by zugs to a flank. 

t It is indispensable that these technical terms, short and 
precise, should be used by all, so that the subordinates, especi- 
ally trampeters, should be thoroughly acquainted ^sith. them, 
and mistakes avoided. For example, there are the zug colmnn 
and squadron columns, hut if we say ‘‘ squadron zug ^column,” 
we introduce a misunderstanding; the term zug must be left 
out. ^ Many mistakes result from this, and we cannot l^e too 
precise in the teims we use. 


^ ^ The figures, which will be fomid afc the end, are numbered so as to correspond 
with those giyen in the Greman Caralry Begulations.—TB. 

t Slusammengezogene Kolonne. This is called Regimental Column to the Front 
jP^gimeats Kolonne aach der Front) ja the German Hegulations, and generally 
^B^imeataiOoluam*^ fiimpiy.-.'TB. o . » 
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m. Verbal mircls of coiximancl sboiild be avoided as miieli as 
possible v'lienever the movement can be peiformed l>y trumpet 
sound. In the interests of rapidity of. execution and clearness of 
meaning, leaders slioidd make, the most extended use of the 
regulation sounds. 

. fL Tnmipeters when sounding should tui*n the bells of their 
trumpets towards the squadrons to which they are sounding 
and not away from them ; and if the sound is not. understood, 
they must on their own account at once repeat it. This sound 
must be at once taken up by the squacli-on-leaders’ trumpeters. 
The timnpeters on the flanks of squadrons do not repeat the 
sounds regulating movements, so as to avoid the delay in the 
moveirients ^chieh would result. 

A squadron sound will be repeated only by the trumpeter of 
the squadron in cpiestioii. ■ ■ 

e. The sound Aiifmchen''^ (close) will be .used to close 
squadi’oii columns to close squadron column, as this formatioii 
is of very frequent occurrence in the tactics of the present day. 
A sound for this movement being desirable, we tlms avoid intro- 
ducing a new one, and misunderstanding on account of the 
doiible meaning of the sound cannot occur. 

The same sound can be employed to form close squadron 
column from (regimental) zug colnmn. 

p. When movements are made to a flank or to the rear from 
close squadron column, and the sound ^^Front^^ is given, the 
zugs -will wheel into close squadron colunm towards the enemy 
or towards the leader who soimded, as in squadi'on columns. 

q. If sqiiach-ons have wheeled from line, the open column of 
squadrons so formed should not, on the soimd “ Front'' wheel 
into line again, but they should take the fundameiital formation, 
that of squadron columns towards the enemy or towards the 
leader who sounded, without consideiixig whether the open 
regimental oohmin had been formed by wheeling from line by 
whole squadrons or not. 

T, If a formation of line at the trot or gallop should be in- 
terrupted by the sound Front " before the last zug is in line, or 
before all the zugs have changed direction on a movable pivot 
(it being necessary to fonn the line rapidly to the new front), 
then, in order to prevent the possibility of any misunderstanding 
and to conform vuth the rule that at this sigjial line is to be 
frjrmed towards the leader who gives it, or towards the enemy, 
the sound Front ” should be given in front of that part of the 
regiment which has already got the new direction, so that tlio 
rest of the regiment which has not yet changed chrection may 
be warned in which direction line is to be formed. 

The pursuit of the defeated enemy by the flank squatkons 
after the charge, on the sound “ Fanfaro^" is now directed in the 
Regulations.* The pursuing squadrons have not to cover the 


* In Chapter Y of the new edition of the Cavalry Eegulations (4th June. 
IQU). 
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ivlaole front of tlie regimentj but move straigiit to tlieir front in 
dispersed order. 

t. I especially recommend executing numerous moTements 
on the diagonal^ on obHque lines, working by the ' coiiimancIiii,g 
ofBeer^s trumpet, movements in. two lines, in single raiilc and 
ill half-columns, which cannot be done too thoroughly or pre- 
cisely. All this takes up the whole of the time at one’s disposal 
if we would attain absolute certainly in the movements j all, 
therefore, that is superfluous and unnecessaiy must be omitted, 
such as forming line"^ from the halt, taking full intervals, or 
closing in from the halt, -wheel of the regiment on a flank 
squadron, wheeling into line by zugs or squadrons, and skir- 
mishing. ^ , 

On" the other hand there must be frequent practice of the 
melee after the charge, such as would take place in reality, the 
men breaking up into the most complete disorder, so as to 
accustom them to ralijing with the utmost rapidity in any dhec- 
tion, to the front or flank, but always on then* leaders ; this is of 
the veiy highest importance. The rally of the regiment after 
the melee or swarrn-attack is best made on the ‘^Regimental 
Call^' in the direction in which the commanding officer rides and 
towards which he points with Hs sword ; and that this place 
may be plainly seen, it is ad-disable that the standard and two 
non-commissioned officers should be placed there, forming behind 
the commanding officeiv The squadron-leaders shotfld then 
have their squadron calls sounded so as to point out to then.* 
men more precisely where they are to form. 

If the charge was made in inverted order the squadrons 
must rally in that order; this should be a fixed rule. 


Chapter 3.— DIRECTIONS FOR THE EXECUTION OF 
THE MOST^- IMPORTANT MOVEMENTS. 

a.' MovEmNTS ' iK Lim ' ■ 

These are regulated by the following principles : — Care must 
betaken that each squadron marches straight forward inde- 
pendently, as if‘ it had no connection with the rest of the regi- 
ment; that the right or left flank-guides are strictly enjoined to 
ride straight on the points of direction indicated by the squadron- 
leaders, and not to deviate from them because the squadron 
intervals happen to be greater or less than they should be, or 
have even disappeared altogether; these inteiwais are simply for 
this purpose, that the unavoidable fluctuations of sqiiacfrons 
shall not affect neighbo-oring squadrons. The five squadiuns do 


^ Deplo^iren. Tlie word « deploy** is avoided in tMs translation, as it is at 
present restricted in ovx service to foiming line to the front from Quarter Coltunn. 
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not iixarcli close to each 'Otlier .like the. four, ziigs of a sqtiaclroiij 
blit are iiiclependeBt ta.ctic.al timts. If 'ari interral is contiiiiially 
increasing or a sqiiaclro,n. so, crowds on the next squadron away 
from the directing point that the. interval disappears, the leader 
of the latter must incline so as to accommodate his squadron, 
but should be careful not to do -so .too 'S-oon, as after such' a 
fluctuation there generally follows a reaction in the opposite 
dii'ectioii, and the fault will have extended to the other squadron, 
which the interval is intended to obwate. 

But these are only exceptional occun'enees, such as would 
not take place vith well drille.d squadrons 'that' are aecustomecl 
to marching stTaight forward, and do not involuntarily deviate 
to the right in an advance in line nor to the left during a retire- 
ment in inverted order. Such changes of direction are best 
prevented by taking the dii-ection of the regiment in all move- 
ments in line from the centre,^ the tMrd squadron from the 
right, as in the attack ; all faults that may arise i\ull thus be 
diininished by half, as the front is only half as long. 

The necessity of marching perfectly parallel is far gveater 
in the advance of a line than in that of a single squadron if wo 
would execute this most important of all cavahy movenieiits (on 
which entirely depends the attack, the wtal element of our arm) 
vdth cahn, good order, perfect seeurity, and at the most rapid 
pace. The longer the hne the more difficult the movement, and 
it is only by strictly caiTjdng out the piincipies indicated that it 
can be done efthcnvely. For this it is before everything neces- 
sary that each squadron should march independently and vnth 
certainty, and that these principles should be deparied from only 
when absolutely necessary for the good order of the whole* 

It is better that the intervals should be too great than that 
the squadrons should lose their cohesion and steadiness and fall 
into disorder. 

If the squadi^ons march at an irregular pace the commanding" 
officer of the regiment can easily make them resume a uniform 
rate. 

Just as the fluctuations of one squadron, right or left, should 
not influence the neighbouring squadrons, so equally should 
they not be affected by its advancing or hanging back too 
much ; they should march straight forward, maintaining their 
own unifoim pace. Thus the flanks of the regiment "^vill con- 
tinue to march at a perfectly even rate, there will be no involun- 
tary bringing up of a 'flank, and the reghnent after advancing a 
thousand paces vill be quite parallel to its original alignment. 

As before stated, movements in Kne are the vital elements of 
our arm ; on them depends all our influence on the enemy, and 
therefore we must devote the greatest care and attention to the 
practice of them, especially at the gallop. 

The great aim should be to attain the greatest rapidity com- 
bined with the gi*eatest calm and order, and no squadron should 

* TMs is noif laid down in lls© BegriatioM of 1873 . 
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nisli to tlie front when at full gallop, or give rise to any appre- 
hension that it vill get out of hand of its leaders, nor slioiilcl it, 
■swtliout command or trumpet sound being given, comiiience to 
charge against its leader’s will. 

Ik Movemekts m Column. 
aa. Ill Squadron Columns. 

Squadron columns'^ present great advgiiitages ; they ensure 
tlie loader’s having his squadron in hand under all circumstances, 
and they allow of perfect order being maintained, wliich latter 
is more" imperilled in line where disorder in one scpiadron more 
easdy spreads to the others. 

This formation, too, lends itself very readily to all conforma- 
tions of groujid ; one can easily a%"ail oneself of all practicable 
ground, and such as is impracticable can be avoided by slight 
detours ; the squachons close in to one another, and after passing 
the obstacle resume their proper intervals; there is always room 
enough for this. The losses from fire are not so great as when 
in line, so that it is ad^dsable to remain as long as possible in 
squadron colunuis when advancing to the attack. Changes of 
frr^nt are much more easily executed in this formation than in 
line. And, lastly, it lea^'^es room for any repulsed squadrons to 
pass through, although this is not advisable as a rule, since tlie 
enemy may thus be admitted into the intervals vith those who 
are repulsed. 

hk III Close Squadron Column. 

This formation, on account of its compactness, is especially 
adapted fur manoeuvring, as it is only necessary to direct the 
head of the colunin judiciously. 

Slovemeiits in close squadron columu are of great importance, 
both because they are so much used on service, and becauKse the 
formation provides the chief means of equalising the pace of 
squadrons, of making them supple and mobile, and of accus- 
toming them to move on the drill gTOund with steadiness and 
precision in the eiglit directions, the four perpendicular and four 
obli(|ue lines, on which so much depends. 

The trotting by zugs on an aligmuent, and changing direc- 
tion cm the movable pivot, are eertainl}?- a means to these ends, 
but they should come afterw^ards, being more difficult to execute 
than niO%^ements in close squadron column, -wliich should be 
looked upon as a close regimental cohmin wheeled by zugs to a 
flank. In ziig column the regiment is drawn out to too great a 
length, and variations in pace easily result from it if the above- 
mentioneclineans for preventing them have not been adopted ; and 
similarly of variations in direction, which in forming line at the 
trot and gallop have such a prejudicial influence on the result- 
mgline. 


* i.e.f Line of squadron columns. See p. 96, d. 
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In Ziig Column 

Tliis is of especial use for flank movemeiitB ^iiich are inti- 
inately coimectecl with cliange.s of fro.nt, and thns for the second 
line, for example, when it is formed in squadron columns: after 
passing fr».)m tlie last fomiation to zug column the commander 
gives the proper d.irection to the- leading ziig, or wheels it on a. 
Biovalele pivot, the alignment trot or gallop follows, after which 
the coliiriiii wheels into line and advances to the attach. 

It vdll thus often happen and cannot he avoided, that the 
lino will ]>r*. formed in inverted order, and must attack in that 
forniati^'jru v'hieh should be frequently practised ; for example, 
tile squarhoiis in squadron columns are right in front, and it is 
required to threaten the enemy’vS right flank, for wliich a flank 
march to tlie left is necessary; heads of squadrons, therefore, 
wheel to the left, wliich brings all the 1st zugs of squadrons 
leading, and on wheeling into line all the 4th zugs udil be on 
the right flanks of their squadrons. The same thing happens if 
the squadron columns are left in front and the left flank of the 
enemy has to be gained, 

ils the ziig column is very flexible, and it is easy to give any 
desired chrection to the head of it, it will be very frequently 
used on service for rapidly making a flank march. 

dd. In Half-colimin, 

These half-column movements by zugs or squadrons are most 
important means for gaining ground to the front and flank, and 
reaching the enemy’s flank ; I would therefore call the most 
particular attention to them. They must be executed -^vith the 
greatest precision. 

Foehation of the host impoetant Columns, and Passage 

PROM ONE Column TO ANOTHER. 
aa. Formation of Squadron C o him ns, 

1. From Close Squadron Column. Fig, 32. PL III. 

If squadron colxmuis are to be formed on the move from a 
close regimental column^ -which has wheeled by zugs to a flank, 
or (wiiich is in effect the same thing) from close squadron 
column, the Regimental Commander gives the caution, or sounds 
Form squadron when' ■ the. squadron-leaders give the 

necessary commands. [Cav. Regs., Fige 52.]t 

The sqiiadi-on of direction (the Srd, if no other is indicated) 
advances at the trot until the next squadron on each flank has 
obtained its proper interval from it (by inclining) and received 


* See p. 96, g. 2. 

t References" to those Figures m the G-erman Cayalry Regnlalioas wMch are not 
bIioto ill the Plates at the ead are iaciaded iii pareatheeis. 
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Forward,'^ on ttHcIi tlie leader of the foiiiier gives the word 
WaM\ The other squadrons incline at the trot until they get their 
proper intervals, and are brought into the alignment by the word 
Forward:’ If sqiiach’on coliimns are to be formed on a flank 
squadron (which must be named), its leader wdll give the word 
Walk ” as soon as the next squadron comes into line by the 
word 

At the halt the formation is made in a similar manner, but by 
the outward wheel of zngs [Cav. Regs., Fig\ 53]. The squadron 
of direction, or named squadron, advances at the trot, by its 
leader's word of command, for a distance equal to a zng's 
frontage 'plus four paces, and receives the word //aft.” The 
other squadrons w^heel by zugs outwards, and w’heii they have 
got their intervals receive ^^Frontj’ when they w’'heel to the 
front and receive //a Zi/ 

2. From Zug Column, Fig. 59. PL V. 

If squadron columns are to be formed from zug column, the 
regimental commander gives the caution, or sounds Form 
squadron columns^ 

The leading squadron-leader gives Forward and con- 
tiuues the pace (or if done from the halt advances at the trot) 
for a distance equal to a squadi*on’s frontage, and gives the 
word Walk ” (or Halt ”). The other squadron-leaders give 
Half4eft (oim%&),” conduct their squadrons to their 
places in the line, and when their leading zug has got its proper 
interval, gi%’e Half-right {ov left)F io]iowed by ^^ jSqmd- 

ron — TFalk (or Halt) I’ 

3. From Half-column. Fig. 67. PL VL 

On the caution, each squadron forms column (by the rear 
'ZUgs covering the leading zug) while advancing, the leading 
ziigs maintaining their dii^eetion. The flank squadron advances 
a squadron’s frontage and halts, or takes the next slower pace ; 
the other squadrons enter the alignment in succession, taking 
their proper intervals by inclining, 

4, From Column of Route (Threes). 

On the caution or sound Form squadron columns f each 
squadron &st forms zug^ column (by squadi*on-Ieader's wmrd), 
and then takes its place in line. 

bh Formation of Close Squadron Column. 

• 1. From Squadron Columns [Oav. Regs., Figs. 41, 42.] 

To close together squadron columns, whether in movement 
or at the halt, the regimental commander gives ^^Regimeni — 


* Or Leading Zug^ The German term, simply ** Me Teie** is yery concise 

anU practicsal, and will hereafter be tran^ted ** Head ** only.-^Xa. 
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Close', ^ or lie uses tlie soiiiicl Closed or gives. Close on the — 
&juafh>ot^^ 'wlicii squadrons- move in a similar maimer to what 
is laid down for taldng . full inteawal (ati^ 1 ). , At the hfilt the 
close is itfiected by the ■ i^iieel of ziigSj ' on the move by the 
inciiiie, 

2. From Ziig Golimni. Fig. 65. Ph YL 

To pass from ziig column to close squadron coliiiiiii, the 
Eegiiiieiital Commancler gives the caution,. Meads of sqtimlrons-, 
Close to ilie front or the. sound Closef rear ziigs mcHniiig. 

3. From Coliimii of Route. 

TliC f jrinatirm is efieeted in the- same “way as for squadron 
columns, Irv tlie caution, ^tMe-ads of . squaclronsj Close to the 
frontf'"^ or the soiincl Closed 

re. Formation of Ziig Coltiran. 

1. From Squadi’on Columns. Fig. 46, 47. PL lY. 

a. If ziig crjhimn is to be formed from squadron columns 
without first vdieehng ziigs to a flank [which would form open 
regimental column], the Regimental Commander gives Regi-- 
ment^ Heads of squadrons right (left) icheelf or, if a flank 
squadron is to march to the front, ‘^Regiment, the — — squoxlron 
fonmrd^ Heads of squadrons left (or right) wheeld Sqtiaiii'on- 
leaders give their cautions, and zug-ieaders their executive 
words of command. 

k 111 order to avoid describing a right angle, and to take an 
oblique direction towards the inner flank so as to gain an 
enemy's flank, the folhuving mode of proceeding is better : — 

The Cmrnnanding Officer gives, ^Hleads of squadrons half- 
right for hft)d on '\\’hichthe sqiiadi'ondeaders give the neeessaiy 
cautions. This is followed by tlie regimental executive 
sound/' so as to ensure the precision necessary for tliis move- 
ment, and that the squadron-leaders may simultaneously give 
the exeeutivo commands for the wheel of their leading ziigs on 
a movable pivot. 

The sound ^^Form zug cohmipF is given as soon as each 
squadron has changed diVeetion, or has nearly done so. The 
leading squadron, that on the flank towards wliich the change 
of direction of the heads of squadrons was made, continues in 
the new direction, while the others cover by changing direction 
on a movable pivot. Fig. 48. PL lY. 

Or it can be executed thus : the sound “ Zngs half-right (or 
left) is given, to bring each squadiun into half-column, then 
the Executwe sound ’’ and Fonn zug eoluimi^^ when the squad- 

* Tlie Bcgtilation word is * ** Pbm Ee^menial Column, on, the MiffM (or or 
on Mh Fimki)C ie., Pom Close Column (of you Sctoidt) on the Rigixt;. 

— .Xb. 


m. 
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rori-leaclers give tlie necessary commands. Eacli squadron 
forms squadron column in rear of its leading ziig (rear ziigs 
inclining to cover), and get into zng column as in the last 
movement. Fig, 49. PI. lY. 

2. From Close Squadron Column. 

If zug column is to be formed from close squadron coliiinii 
[formed by closing in squadron columns or wheeling by ziigs to 
a flank fn>m close regimental column], the Eegimental Com- 
iriander gives, Regiment — Advance in zng column from the rlglii 
(r>r left) — March (or Trot or Gallop — March) T The leader of 
the swpiadrmi on the named flanlc gives Forward f and repeats 
the executive word of the Commanding Oflicer if done from the 
halt. Tile other squadrons receive (if necessaiy ‘‘ theii) 

Eiahf (or Reft) Incline — Trot (^Galloj) — March)! Fig. 56. 

PLY./" 

3. From Half-column, fonned by wheeling Zugs Half-Right 
or Left from Line. 

Zug column in the direction of the leading zug is formed on 
the sound ^^For?n Zug Column f the rear zugs of squadrons cover 
in column [producing the formation shown in Fig. 48]. The 
squachoii on the directing flank marches in the direction of 
its leading zug; the other squadi*ons cover while mowng on, 
making their change of clirectioii as oblique as possible, so as 
^ not to go over unnecessary ground. 

d. Deployi^ient.'^' 

Bearing in mind that it is never requisite to foi'm line in tJie 
normal formation, but only to form in the required direeti(jii in 
the most rapid maimer and on the vddest front, ’\dthout any 
concern as to whether the zugs are thus inverted ; bearing in 
mind that chqfloymeiit is indispensable, as it supplies the means 
of forming line from close reginiental column and from the now 
more common close squadron column, which may be looked 
upon as merely a close regimental column wheeled hj zugs to a 
flank; bearing in mind that deplojunent on the move from close 
squadron cohmin, if the leading zugs which form the head of it 
ha’S’e had the right direction given to them, is a very simple 
movement, one that is very effective for surprising the enemy, 
and in working in lines (TreffentaJdih) can, if used intelligentiy 
and judiciously, produce important results ; bearing in mind too 
that in accordance vith the royal sanctionf wheeling into line 
towTirds the enemy is allowed (in peace exercises towards the 

^ There being no quarter column in the German Service (the nearest approaeli 
to it being wlnit Oreneral von Schmidt terms close Regimental Column^ t’nc teim 
deployment ” generally means merely formation of line from column ; but in this 
Section it is used to denote the formation of line to a flank from close squadron 

t § 64-7, Chap. 5, Gar. Begs., 4th Tune, 1874. 
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leader) on the sound without, any reference to the 

normal formation or inTersion, and that this .principle is to . be. 
applied in arialogons maiiii.er to deployments, so a.s' to avail onr-.' 
selves to the utmost of rapidity in formation and of the mobility 
and niancenvrmg powers of, squadrons; from all this , it follows 
th,at— ■ ■ 

. . If the sound. Deploy ” is given to a close squadron column 
(or a close regimental colnmn. that has wheeled zngs to a flank) 
while on the move, the squadron which is nearest to the Com- 
niander vill wheel into li.ne towards him, without any regard as 
to wiiether it will be in the normal foimation or inverted; the 
remaining squadrons march stmight on until they have room to 
wiicel, so as to come' into alignment with the squadron that first 
w'lieeled, or to follow^ it to 'the attack' in' echelon;''^' Figs. 83, 
,84 PL', Till '. ^ 

As a matter of course the squadrons wheel into line in, sue- 
ce.sBion in the order -which they hold from the leader' who gave 
tlie si.gi:ia.l to deploy, so that that squadron wheels into .line last 
wdiich wnis furthest from him in the column. ^ 

In deplojing, it is important that the squadi^ons w’-hich move 
out to the flank should not hang to-wards the front that is being 
formed to, but should march out square to the flank and parallel 
with the front. Leadiiig zugs of squadrons must inarcii sc|uare 
to the flank until the squadron wheels into line, and if these 
zugs do not then wiieel the correct degi'ee, or if they hang 
towards the front, the sqiiadi'ons will not be aligned with the 
outer flank when it comes into line and the deployment will not 
be true. 

e, WHEELma.t 
aa* In General^ 

It is not advisable to execute a wheel of the regiment in 
squadron columns or line, especially the latter. For a rapid 
change of direction in presence of the enemy it is far better, 
instead of wiieeliiig the regiment, to w4eel the heads of squad- 
rons in the required direction, or to wdieel from line into half- 
column and front form squadrons, attacking in echelon, or, if 
time permit, form regiment in line ; but squadrons must ahvays 
be formed first. Fig. 87* PL VIIL ■ ■ . , 

hh» PAmiples for Wheeling the Regiment ivhen in Squadron 

Columns^ 

Just as for the wiieel of the I'cgiment in line, so must 
squadrons, in the wheel of squadinn colmims, take the vsliortest 
route. They must not describe large arcs, wliich Avoiild make 
the inovenieiit trailing ; it is necessary, therefore, that between 


* Tliis corresponds wifcli our *•' deployment ” wliile taking groimd to a flank hj 
foiii's. — T b. 

t Tlie cliange ot direction of the ztig column oh a moyable pirot has already been 
Mij explamed. Chap. 2, 2 and 4 <r. 

(I. c.) 
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tte^'two changes of direction that squadrons h.aTe to ■ execute .in 
' changing the fi-ont to the .quarter 'circle on the iiioTe, 'Figs. Il, 
PI* VIIj .595 PL Vj.they should march straight, for .only . a short' 
distance, and that the wheels shoiil.d follow each other closely, so 
. that the change may be made without going over much groiiii.cL 
Similarly in a wheel to the rear, after which, if no order be given 
to the contrary, the squadron columns will again be fronted, 
the squadrons which follow the pivot squadron must not go far 
beyond the alignment, but only a little way, when the wheel to 
the front will follow and the scpiachons halt. If it is not -^vished 
to front the pivot squadron, a special order to that effect must 
be given. ■ 

€c. Wheels of Columns, 

^^hieels of the close regimental column to front and rear, and 
of the same column when wheeled by ziigs to a flank close 
squadron column) are frequently done badly, because the inward 
(pivot) flank does not advance sufSciently in describing its arc 
to give room to the next squadrons (or zugs), wliich therefore 
have to incline excessively outwards. Sloreover the outer 
^wheeling) flanks increase then* pace during the wheel, thus 
infringing a fundamental principle of wheeling, that the wheeling 
flanlv must alwaj's keep the original pace. 

The essential principles for the wheel of columns are these : — 

The pivot flanli-guide of the leading squadron (or leading 
ziig of the inward squadron), without glancing inwards towarcls 
his rank, but iooldng sti'aight before him, describes his arc in a 
forward direction at a free wallq taking care not to incline to 
the left (towards his squadron or zug) during a wheel to the 
right, and vice versa; the coiTect execution of the whole move- 
ment vnll mainly depend upon him. The inward flanlcs of rear 
squadrons (or zugs) march stiuight on the preceding squadi’on 
(or zug) by inclining. The outward flank-gmides must exactly 
preserve the original pace duiiDig the wheel. By strictly ob- 
serving these directions, wheels of cohunns vnll be performed 
in an orderly manner ; the regiment vnll thus take the form of a 
fan, the pivot flanks being close to each other, and the outward 
flanks keeping their origmai distance of one zugs frontage plus 
six paces, or zug distance if in close squachon coltinm. The 
pivot flanks vill naturally resume this distance as each squadron 
(or zug) completes its wheel. 

It rests vdth the regimental commander to give the word 
Forward^ to stop the wheel, as he alone can judge when it 
should be given, 

/ Changes oe Dieection, btjeing Moyements in Line anb 

WHEN IN SQXTABEON COLUMNS, 

In these changes absolute certainty should be attained. 

SHght changes of direction, in line or squadron columns, 
should not be effected by the wheel of the regiment, so difficult 
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to perfom, but- by iiieaiiB of changing the direction of the 
squadron of direction (which would better be termed sqtiachoii 
of feeling’"), to which the commanding officer points out the 
new fjbjeet of direction (a tower, honsey or tree, &g.), in a voice 
Icaid enough for all the other squadi’on-leaders to hear. The 
other squadrons must take the new dii-ection at once, those on 
the outward flank of the squadron of direction increasing their 
pace (c.iT/., passing' from the trot to the gallop), those on the 
inward flank diniinishiiig it, and all getting their intervals as 
smartly and. qui.ckly as they can. 

lloro extensive changes of direction will be perfomied by 
wheeling ziigs into hali-eoiiiinn, or wheeling the heads of 
squaflrr)iis lialf-right or left, when, on the signal to form Hue, 
squ^fflro'iis vAH first he fiormed and then regiment^ if there is time 
for it. 

If tliere is danger in delay, we can charge by echelon of 
squadrons as tliey are fanned. For this, squadrons must be 
aceiist'irjicd to t;,ike the direction of the leading squadron of the 
echelon, as it may be compelled by the pjosition of the enemy 
to change its direction somewhat. 

In this ease it is not necessary to somid “ Foinn squadrons ’’ 
and then Fodh regiment fi the latter signal is sufficient, as it 
means once for all First foim squadron and then form regi- 
ment” 

When from squadron columns heads of sqiiadi’ons are 
wheeled, squadron-leaders must not give the execiiti%m word 
until the regimental ^^executiee sound’' has been given, which 
must be done as soon as the squadron-leaders have ordered the 
wheel of their leading zugs. Expeiience has shoTOi that this is 
the only \ray of procuring precision in the formation. 

Tliere should be no drill vithoiit these two moTements, 
slight and extensive changes of direction. All these inodes of 
changing the front should be frequently practised, so as to make 
it a mere matter of routine, as in the field they will have to be 
employed on one’s own initiative, to outflank and siuToiiud the 
enemy, or because an adi'oit adversary makes such movements 
on .our part necessary. ■ ■ 

Winking in cclielon with squadi'ons in good order and well- 
cohering presents no incemvenience in practice. On the other 
hand, the vacillations and colliding of squadrons, when in regi- 
ment entire, curb the impetuosity of the attack and often break 
up the line just before the shock; this ahvays happens when 
the squadron is not fiiinly kept together as a compact tactical 
■unit. ' '.. 

fj. Rapijd Formations of Like from Like akb from the 
Most Important Cobibin Formations, so as to Pbodhoe 
THE G-reatest Effect in the Shortest Space of Tibie* 

The tactical formations, which ■will hereafter be employed in 
working in lines {Treffentahtik), be reduced to these : — 

(I. 0.) H 2 
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■ aa. Close squadron coloiimi, which, on^ aecoiint of its^ com-* 
pactness, is most adapted for manoeiwring. 

hh. Squadron colnmiis, preliminary to the attack. 

: ec. Line, for the actual attack. 

del Zng column, the most nsefol and simplest formation for 
flank moYements and changes of direction in presence 
of the enemy, as line is so quickly fomied from it. 

ee. Half-colnmn of zugs and of squadrons, for oHiqixe move- 
ments to gain the flank of an opponent* 

We must now see how we can pass in the smartest, simplest, 
and shortest manner from each of these formations to the others, 
]iow we can form hne, and change direction to either flank or 
half-right or left. 

From Close Squadron Column, 

, ' To form Line, 

1. CoiTect direction of the column hy wheeling the head and 
deploying to a flank (rapid and easy). Fig. 83. PI. VIIL 

2. Bringing the head of the cohiinii directly towards the 
object, taldng fall interval from the centre or either 
flank, and forming line to the front (longer than the 
former). Fig. 82. PL VIIL ^ 

3. Breaking into ziig column, giving the proper direction to 
the head of the column, and wheeling into line (simple 
and effective). Figs. 56, 58. PL Y. 

4. If one is absolutely compelled to oppose as large a front 
as possible to the enemy, immediately^ either in the original 
direction of the head of the cohmni or in the direction 
that may have been given to it towards the enemy, the 
following movement may be adopted: — The two flank 
squadrons fomi line to the front, outwards, these being 
for flank attack ; the two squadrons next to them then 
form Hue to the front in a similar manner. Thus all the 
sqnadi-ons form line except the centre one. (See figure 
opposite.) 

From Squadron Column, 

lo change Direction, 

1. Slight changes of direction will be made by altering that 
of the squadron of direction, folio wed byline to the front. 

% We can change the direction of heads of squadrons half- 
right or left, and then sound Fonn Squadron Colurans^' 
when ^ ail squadrons will align themselYes in the new 
direction and resume their proper intervals, followed by 
line to the front Fig. 70. PL YIL 

3. Zugs can be wheeled half-right or left so as to fonn 
squadron half-columns ; on the sound ^^Form Squadron 
Columns^ the rear zugs of squadrons will first cover, and 
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squadrons will ilieii get their alignment ..and intervals, as 
in 2, followed by line to 'the front* 

To fonn line Half ^riglit or left ■ ' 

1.' Heads of squadrons are wheeled half-right or left, and on,, 
the sound Line^'" Deploy iveiT)^ squadrons are 

.formed .fii-st and then regiment. Fig. 80. PI. VIL 

% Zii.gs can. be w'heeled half-right or left into half-column, 
and on the sound Form Linef squadrons are fo.rniecl 
first and then reginient. Fig, 78. PL VIL 

" To form Ziig Columm 

1. Heads of squadrons are wdieeled to the right or left, any 
direction given to the head of the column, change direc- 
tion on a movable pivot and wheel into line. hhgs. 46, 
47. PI. IV. 

2. Heads of squadrons maybe w^heeled half-right or left, and 
on the sound “ Form Zug Column f squadrons cover in ziig 
column and can then wheel into line. Fig. 48. PL IV. 

3. Wheel by ziigs into half-Golumn and sound Foinn Ziiq 

Colmmif as in 2. Fig. 49. PL IV. 

To form Line to the Right or Left 

If it is absolutely necessary to form line immediately to the 
right or left, the squadron wliich is next to the threatened flank 
^vheels into line ; the two squachons next to it change the direc- 
tion of their leading zugs and form line on it at full gallo|) ; the 
other squadrons wheel into line and come up into line at full 
gallop on the other flank of the first-named squadrons, as in the 
figme on page 150. 

From Line. 

1. Slight changes of direction are regulated by the squadron 
of direction. 

2. The whole line can be wheeled zugs half-right or left into 
half-column, and on the sound ‘‘ Form Linef squadrons are 
formed first and then line. This is the easiest and simplest 
mode of formiog an oblique line outwmrds. Fig. 87. PL VIL 

3. The line can be wheeled zugs half-right or left into half- 
column, and the sound Form Zug Column^^ given; the head 
of the column being then led in any desired direction. This is 
the easiest •way of gaming an oblique direction inwards. 

From Zug Column. 

To form Squadron Columns. 

1. On the sound “ Form Squadtwi Golmmisf squadron col- 
umns are formed in the direction of the head of the 
column. Fig. 59. PL V. 

2. Heads of squadrons can be wheeled to the right or left. 
Fig. 63. PL VI. 

3. Heads of squadrons can be wheeled half-right or left, and 
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on the sound Form Squadron Coliunns^^ sqiiadi'ous aligit 
themselves on the leading squadron, vitli proper iiiteiTah. 
Fig 62. PLY. 

4. Ziigs can be wheeled half-iight or left into half-colmiin, 
and on the sound Squadron Cohmnsy^ the rear 

zugs of each squadron cover their leading zug', and the 
whole form oblique Hne of squadron coliniins at proper 
intervals from the leading squachon. Fig. 67. PL 71. 

To form OlUqiie Lme, 

The line can be wheeled zugs half-iight or left into half- 
column, and on the sound Linef squadrons are 

formed first and then regiment. Fig. 87. PL VIII. 

To form Close Squadron Column. 

On the sound Closef close squadron column is formed on 
the leading squadron. Figs. 65, 69. PL VL 

To form Zug Column In mi Oblique Direction. 

Zugs can be wheeled half-right or left into half-column, and 
on the sound Form Zug Column f the rear zugs of each 
squadron cover their leading zug, and the squadrons follow 
the leading sqtiadi'onby changing direction on a movable 
pivot. Fig. 48. PL lY. 

To foirn line to the rigid or l^ on the new alignment^ the 
column having changed direction to the extent of the 
quaider or half circle, either towards or away from the 
enemy, and some of the squachons not yet being in the 
new direction. 

The paids of the regiment which have already changed 
direction wheel into line on the sound F^mitf and ad- 
vance to the attack ; the remainder quietly form line, 
Fig. 85, PL YIII, and when in line are led to the attack 
by the detailed fiekl ojficer as an echelon. The forma- 
tion of line by the troops on the old alignment is easy 
wiien the column has changed direction outwards (to"- 
wards the enemy), but more difficult when the change 
of direction had been made inwaixls (away from the 
enemy), as in that case the rear squadrons" front form 
away from the enemy, and when formed must wheel 
about to face him. 

From Half-‘Colimn of Zugs,^' 

To form Oblique Line* 

On the sound “ Form Linef squadrons are formed, and then 
refluent. Fig. 87, PL YIIL 

To form Squadron Columns* 

On the sound Form Squadron Coluimuf the rear zugs of 


^ Eomed hj or mg colmn wheeling zugs half-nglit or left,— Te. 
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sqiiaxlronB coTer, mid then move up in aligimieiit mth tlio 
leading Bqiiacli-oii. Fig. 67, PL VL 

To form Zug Column* 

On tlie soixiid “ Form Zug Column f zng cokinm is formed in 
tlie direction of tlie leading ziig. Figs. 19. PL I, *21, PL IL 

To form line to ike opposite flank to the one towards wMcli tlie 
lialf-eoiiimii is moidng [o-Df., wken ztigs Lave wlieeled lialf- 
. riglit from line! 

Eiigs can be wheeled to the left [foiming half-colmini to the 
left], and on the . sound Form JLinef squadrons will be 
. formed, and then regiiiient. ' 

In this way all possible changes of direction from the dif- 
ferent fonriatioiis can' be executed in the most rapid and 
simple inannciv without any uncertainty or misunderstanding; 
and in all these changes of foimiationit is understood that inver- 
sion is on no accoiiiit to be shunned, and the iionnal is never to 
be preferred to the inverted formation. ■ As the shortest routes, 
that is diagonal directions, must always be taken, we should 
never, in forming line, lose a moment through peiforming evolu- 
tions whose only advantage is the preservation of the nomial 
formation. ■ , 

The Regulations provide certain forms, but this is not suffi- 
cient in face of the enemy; we must be accustomed to adapt 
them to the varjnng circuiiistances of warfare. I have endea- 
voured to picture to myself the ever-changing events of war, to 
fancy myself in the fight itself, and to evolve the most rapid and 
still siiiiplest evolutions that may be required from these various 
fomiatioijs, vith the \iew of reaching the thi’eatened point in the 
quickest manner and with the gveatest extent of front. "IVliether 
this brings us into the normal or iiiveited formation is iniina- 
terial, and it is equally immaterial whether we airri'e at it by a 
regulation movement or not. 

The main objects for us are — . . 

1. To get into the required direction as quicJdu as possible, and 

2. Tu reach the right qilace in the best qiossible order, the place 
where we are sine of being successful. 

To know which is the proper place, and the right moment 
for being there, is then the most important tMng ; after that we 
must have the faculty of resohdng quickly what we wdll do, 
together with rapid action and a 'thorough knowledge of the art 
of leading, which allows us, by means of fixed comniands and 
sounds, to bring our force on the .. enemy in the most effective 
direction, with ceitainty and good order, and in good wind. 

^By caiiyin^ out these principles we shall be' able always to 
arrive in fighting order at the required spot sooner than the 
enemy, and on this depends eveiything. The routine of this can. 
only be given us by practice. , * ' ' 
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Chapter 4.— PREPARATORY EXERCISES FOR MA~ 
NCEUYRING IN LINES (Treffen). 

During tlie period of regimental diills, as soon as tlie regula- 
tion movements Have all been tborongbly practised, tbe following 
evolntions and manoeuvres, some of wbicli are not prescribed by 
the Regulations, slionkl be executed. I consider them most 
useful, both because they are excellent practice for the leaders, 
and tend to make the squadrons supple and mobile, and because 
they are of such frequent application in working in lines, and 
are thus required for divisional manoeuvres. 

If, before the commencement of the regimental drills pro- 
perly so-called, squadi’ons have already been made familiar with 
the regulation movements required for working in regiment, 
they will find time to practise these manceiivres, which wdll be 
of the greatest use to them. Tkey are as follows : — 

a. The eyolutioxs especially required in manceuvring in 
LINES, which enable them to fonn line with the greatest effect 
from any formation and in any direction ; these are 

1. Slight changes of direction, when in squadron coluiiins or 
line, on the squadron of direction. 

2. More extensive changes of direction when in squadron 
columns or line, effected by changing the direction of 
heads of squadron columns, which then align themselves, 
or by wheeling [from Hue] into half-colmnn, followed by 
the formation of squadrons and regiment. 

3. Forming line from close squadron column, either l>y 
advancing by squach*ons from a flank, Fig. 56, PI, V, or 
deploying to a flank, or opening out to full interval. 

4. Forming zug column from squadron columns, by heads of 
squadrons wheeling half-light or left ; movements in ziig 
column ; forming line from it by fii’st forming squadrons 
and then regiment, or by changing the direction of the 
column and wheeling into line, either when all the zugs 
have arrived on the new alignment, or when some of 
them are still on the old alignment and must consequently 
front form and not wheel into line. 

5. Formation of squadron columns and close squadron 
column from zug column, in short all the changes of 
formation and formations of line enumerated in Sect, a, 
Chap, 3. 

K FORmTION OF EEGBIENTS IN COLUMN OF ROUTE (threes) 
from the right or left, in order to pass a defile. Line vill be 
formed immediately after debouching from the defile, and move- 
ments should be at once begun. 

c. MoVEilENTS EXECUTED SOLELY BY THE REGBIENTAL COM- 
MANDER’S WORD OF COMI^IAND Without repetition of the commands 
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hj sqiiadi*on oi* 2ii,g4eafier8, or by squadron trumpeters ; squad- 
ron and xng leaders merely pointing out. tlie' cHrectioii to be 
taken by tlieir ..swords and gi’^dng^ the pace by tlieir own horses. 

(I 1\YjrKING IN SINGLE raidc, foriiini^ two regiiiients without 
any previous telling off. On the . 'command to form two regi- 
ments, the front rank 'wheels zngs right (or left), and takes 
groiiiid to a iiaiik at the trot -antii the rear raiilc is iincovereclj 
wiieii it wiieels into line and halts; the rear rank receiving the 
eominand to chess up. The regimental, squadron, and ziig- 
leaders will then at once be posted, distiibiiting the squadron- 
leaders and otlier officers among .the t-wo regiments. This is a 
most useful exercise forinstmeting. officers .and giving* indepen- 
dence to the rear rank men. 

e. Calling out each squadron separately by the 
SQUADRON GALL, and "working them by trumpet sound. . 

FOR3UXG UP THE REGIMENT WITH THE SQLLyOEONS IN IN- 
VERTED ORDER and then performing field movements, each 
scpiadroii being out of its usual place ; c.p., from the left or right 
they might stand in tliis order : 4^, 3rd, 1st, 5th, 2iicl. 

(j. Attacking in echelon, from the eight or left, with 

CHANGE OF FRONT AND DIRECTION OF THE LEADING ECHELON, 
W'hich must be conformed with by the others. The change of 
direction can be made inwmrds or outw'ards ; the former is much 
more difficult for the following squadrons, but is excellent prac- 
tice for developing the attention and intelligent leading of 
squadron-leaders. 

L The rapid assembly^ and rally" of the reglment from ‘ 

THE GREATEST DISORDER AFTER THE MELEE, forming up OH the . 
regimental call behind the regimental commander. Tlie 3rd ; 
squadron-leader places himself in rear of the regimental com- i 
mander and gives the squadron call, his men rallying in rear of 
liiiii ; on his right form the 2nd and 1st squadrons, on liis left 
the 4th and otli, all ralhiug in rear of their leader on the 
squadron call. If the attack wms made in inverted order, the 
s<piadrons will rally in inverted order. 

The regiment will ahvays ralty on a front not far different 
from that (jf tlie original alignment, and will frequently do so in 
squadron columns; for this end the sound Fo7rn S^juadro?! 
Cohanm ’’ must follow^ the regimental call. 

i A Feigned retreat after a short swarm attack, so as i 

TO DRAW THE ENEMY ON .iFTER us and bring him into disorder | 
through rashly pursuing ; this is done by the signal Retire^'' ' 
wiiich warns the men that Front will follow (otherwise the 
AppelV w’ould be sounded). This does not mean that wx^ are 
to rally to the rear, but that each man is as quickly a>s possible ‘ 
to front on the ensuing sound thus ralljing with the ; 

utmost rapidity in a forwrard direction, so as unexpectedly and j 
with a compact front to fall upon and certainly overthrow^ the i 
enemy, wffio will be in dispersed order. This is a most imporfant | 
thing to practise. ® 

k KeTREAT op the REGBIENT; RETIRING BY ZUGS IN HALF- 
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COLUMN/^ FOLLOWED BY “FrONT” AKD AN ATTACH IN THE 
OBLIQUE DIRECTION THUS OBTAINED. If tlie lialf-collimn was 
formed from the right [after wheeling zngs about], line will be 
formed by w^-heelingzugs three-quarters right about on the sound 
«« Front^' and vioe versa, so as to form in a direction oblique to 
the original line. 

These exercises are more for the instruction of leaders and 
dewelopment of the manoeiiYring power of squadrons than for 
use before an enemy. 

L Wheeling- zugs right or left from line, the right 

OB LEFT FLANK ZUGS OF SQUADRONS "WHEELING ABOUT ;t in this 
way the squadrons are better in hand when rething under fire 
than theyAYOuld be if we wheeled the w^hole line about and then 
formed squachon columns. 

rn. Advance in close squadron column. The regiment is 

UNDER HEAVY INFANTRY FIRE FROM THE FRONT ^VHEN IN THIS 
FORMATION, AND THE OOMIANDING OFFICER OBSERVES TILIT THE 
EIGHT (OR LEFT) FLANK OF THE ENEMY IS EXPOSED AND UNSUP- 
PORTED, he at once decides to attack it, and proceeds thus : the 
command is given Zugs Eight About Wheel,'' at first moving at 
the walk, then increasing the pace, followed by Ziig 

Column'' If the column is out of range, the head of the column 
will change direction to the right (or left) ; afterwards the head 
ivill again change dh*ection to the right (or left) and trot or 
gallop until the enemy’s flariik is gained, w^hen the first two 
squadrons will wheel into line as the first echelon, and charge 
the enemy’s flank ; the next two squadi-ons should not w’'heel 
into line with them, but contiaue to march straight on in zug 
eoliuim, and wheel into line when they nearly cover the fii^st 
twm, following them as a second echelon. The last squadron 
proceeds in the same manner as a third echelon.^ 

Ill this maimer three lines are fonned, one in rear of the 
other, on the weak flank of the enemy, which attack in that 
direction, or if the enemy presents many objects for attack (as 
separate groups or skirmishers), they attack these or thiDw 
themselves on the opposing cavalry which may come to their 
assistance. 

On the mere caution for tins attack in echelon, e.g,, Attack 
the Right {left) in successive Lines of Tico Squadrons," the squackon- 
leaders ought to be thoroughly aware of w’hat they have to do 
without requiring longer instructions, which indeed could not be 
given at the time. The Major would at once take command of 
the first line and wheel it into line, the next two squadrons being 
under the senior squadron-leader. It is of great importance to 


^ Executed by wheeHng zugs about either from line or squadron columns, and 
at once ordering squadrons to form half-column from the right or left according to 
the direction of the enemy. Figs. 4 and 16 . — ^Te. 

+ EquxTalerit to our ** Mdire in Cohmn of Troops from the Might or Left of 
: Tb. 

$ We should call these sucoesme Une$ and not eshehns. — Tb. 
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warn tlie squadrons tiiat areio foi-m tlie secoiicl and tliird liiie, 
not to wlieel into line with "the. first, hut to contiiiiie in the 
original direction. 

This attack against infantiy mtist be made by several squad- 
rons in siiccGBsion, the shocks following each .other closely ; a 
single line may certainly', ride over the. enemy, but it .cannot pre- 
vent the enemy's skirmishei-s' who 'have thro vni themselves dowm 
from risiiig and firing at their rear. To pre%mnt thi.s and com- 
plete the overthrow is the object of .successive lines. 

u. Acting in a bdiilae mcNXEB.wHEN in squadron columns, 
wlneli trill be the iisual fomiation. Either the enemy has been 
well reconnoitred and. his ■ exposed flank has been cEscovered, 
in which ease heads of sqnachons are wheeled to the left or 
riglit, the column trots or gallops, gainixig the cneinj^’s flank by 
a change of direetioii, or the enemy has not been well recon- 
noitred, tee, are met by heavy lire in front and then notice the 
exposed flank o:f‘ the enemy ; we retire at first at a walk, wheel 
heads of squadrons to the right (or left), so as to take ground 
to a flank, change direction, trot- or ga.llop till opposite the 
enemy's flank, then wheel the first squadrons into line to attack, 
and So on, as above. 

0 . Practice op the Attack op Artillery.— To make a 
.demonstration or divert the -fire of a-rtfllery, several ziigs or a’ 
squadron should attack in front in swarm-attack formation, the 
other squadrons charging the flank in compact order. It is of 
gi'eat importance that both attacks be made simultaneously, and 
that the flank attack be commenced if possible from undercover, 
so that the enemy shall not perceive it, and every advantage 
must be taken of the conformation of the gTOund, 

j.h "SVmS THE REGBiENT IN LINE ILIS TO TAKE A NEW DIREC- 
TION BY A 3I0'\mMENT IN COLiaXN AT THE TROT OR GALLOP, WHICH 
SO OFTEN HAPPENS, IT WHLL GENERALLY" BE ADYHSABLE TO OOYmR 
THE FORMATION OF LINE TOWARDS THE ENEMY. To tMs end the 
first squadron that has changed dii-ection vill moras tow<ards the 
new front; ejh, if the reginient has to form front to the left by 
advancijig from the right, the command is gii^eii “ Zim Riglit 
Wheels the First Zuglst Squmlron Straight to the Front — Trotf^ as 
soon as the rest of the 1st squadron has changed direction it re- 
ceives the caution, ^^Achatm for Flank Defenee^^ the squadron- 
leader giriiig Zugs Half-left (or Half-rigktf Mareli^ Fonmnlf 
and after moYing a suitable distance in this oblique direction, 
“ Zugs Half-left (or Half-rigMf Mareh^ HaltF Or the first squad- 
ron will be ordered to cover the iieYv front from the original 
alignment; in this case it receives “ Tm% Half -left (or Half -right) ^ 
March f and it at once marches in line hi the new directionr A 
similar mode of proceedmg would be adopted for the left flank. 
The of these methods is preferable. The formation of line 
can be made inwards or outwards, -according as the enemy^s 
movements require. The evolutions of the squadrons detailed to 
cover the changes of front remain the same, viz., ahvays to take 
the shortest route, to move on the diagonal in half-column. 
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g. AdYAKCE of the REGQIENT to CmiRGE IN LINE . — ^WbiU 

at tiie gallop, The 5th squadron advances to skiiimsh 

[“ flaukireii ”] on the squadron call followed by SJdmiishers 
Oiitr The regiment retires at the trot, and the is 

sounded for the 5th squadron, so as to draw the enemy after it. 
During the retirement the 1st and 2nd squadrons wheel by zugs 
to the left at the gallop, the leading ziig changing direction 
half-left, and these two squadrons receive the signal 
at the same time as the three retiring squadrons; a concentric 
attack is then made on the enemy who is pursuing in disorder. 

The 5th squadron, which had advanced to skirmish and was 
recalled by the Appell^^' must in this case clear the front of the 
regiment as rapidly as possible, wheeling zugs right (or left) to 
do so, and subsequently wheehng the leading ziig half-right (or 
left) and attacking the enemy’s flank at the same time that the 
regiment attacks it in front. \\Tiether the squadron-leader will 
edge away to the right or to the left depends on the circum- 
stances of the fight, the conformation of the ground, and the 
formation of the enemy, and not on the number of the squadron ; 
he will go where he thinks his flank attack vdll be most effective 
and where he cannot himself be taken in flank by the enemy, 
n Instruction of individual squadrons in the duties of 

FLANK-ATTACK AND FLANK-DEFENCE during the attack of the 
regiment The squadron detailed for making the flank-attack 
must not hug the flank of the regiment in halt- column, 1)ut gain 
ground to tlio flank while advancing, so as to get plenty of 
gi'ound in front of it for the attack. 

When forming the flank-defence the selected squadron can 
remain on the flank of the regiment until the command Marseli 
— Marsch^'' when it wheels into line and takes ground to the 
flank while advancing. On the command “ HaltJ' this squadron 
should either he in prolongation of the front of the regiment, or 
even further in advance, but it should on no account be in rear 
of it. The flank-attacks require much greater rapidity and 
skill than one generally sees. The simplest way of executing 
these two evolutions is the following : — 


(cu) The right JJank’-sqmchon is* to execute the flank-attacL 

If fro7ii line^ it will advance in lialf-coliimn (of zugs) from 
the right at the gallop, advance, wheel into line and 
charge ; or wheel zugs half-right, gallop, cover in column, 
the head taking the required direction, wheel into line, 
and charge. 

If from squadron column^ the leading zug 'will change direc- 
tion half-right, gallop, the leading zug taking the right 
direction, wheel into line, and charge; or wheel zugs 
half-right into half-column, gallop, cover, wheel into line, 
and charge. 

(h,) The right flank-squadron is io form the fianhdefence. 

From Ime, advance in half-column from the left at the gallop, 
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wlieel into line oii’hYarcls, adrance at tlie .gallop^ and 
cliarge. 

From .^rpimlron. column, wheel zngs half-right . into half- 
colnnin, thus taking ground to the- right while adTaiicmg 
at the gallop,, form- line to the. front, and charge ; or 
. .leading ziig change direction -half-right., gallop, the lead- 
ing ziig taking the reqiiii’ed direction, line to the front 
on the light or left at fall gallop, according to the p(,)si- 
tioii of the enemy, and charge. 

I'^lth the left-flank squadron we should proceed ,iii a similar 
manner. 

a. IXSTBrCTIOX OF ■ ALL THE. SQ.HADROXS AS FLAXK A'XD 
.SECCOUR SQUADROXS. ' , 

, /. dhrlE PITRSUIT OF THE EXEMT BY THE FLAXK SQEADEOXS 

on tlie trumpet sound. 

n, Tiffi 'first lixe attacks and the exemy pbo,loncs his 

FROXT ; ,A REGIMENT MUST ATTACK AS SECOND LINE IX ECHELON : 

(a.) From squadron colnmns to form a q)arallel line; heads of 
scpiackons wheel so as to get into zug column, wheel into 
line, and attack straight to the front. 

To form an oblique line, wliich in all cases is preferable, so as 
to take the enemy in flank; heads of squadrons lialf- 
light or left, form zug column by trumpet sound, wheel 
into line, and attack. 

((&.) From dose squadron coltmm to form a paraUellme ; wheel 
the whole coliunn to the right or left, deploy (or break 
into zug-column and wheel into line), and attack. 

To form an oblique line so as to take the enemy in flanlc, 
win eh is far preferable, change the head of the column 
lialf-right or left, brealc into zug column, wheel into line, 
and attack. 

a. Etolutioxs of a regiment forming 1st Line to EXiUBLE 
IT TO Form 2 xd or 3ed Line in a general cinixGE of front 

ALREADY EXECUTED BY THE' 2XD AND -oRD LINES. The shortest, 
and easiest moTement for this is as follows: — 

Wheel zugs about from line, forming squadron columns while 
retiring, and closing into close squadron column, wheel 
the close squadron column towaixls the , new front, the 
squadrons now being inverted. 

U\ A REGDIEXT FORMING 2ND OR 3RD LiNE ADVANCES IN ZUG 
COLUMN TO EXECUTE A FLANK- ATTACK, BUT THE APPEARANCE OF 
THE enemy's reserve G03HPELS IT TO FORM FLANK-DEFENCE IX- 
STE^lD. It will act thus ; either 

Form squadrons and then line, having, if necessary, first 
wheeled heads of squadrons into half-column in "the re- 
quired dhection ; or . 
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"V^Tieel the head of the column and direct it so as to threaten 
the enemy’s flank, trotting or galloping, followed by 
wheel into line; squadrons that have not yet changecl 
direction forming line to the front, and attacking in 
echelon ; or 

Form squadron columns, on tiiuiipet soimcl, in the direction 
of the head, or in any oblique direction, if heads of 
squadrons have previously been wheeled, followed by 
line to the front, and charge, 

A’. The 1st line is bepulsed; a regbient in squadron 

COLUMNS FORMING 2nd LINE IS TO SUOCOLTl AND DISENGAGE IT. 
—Heads of squachons are wheeled to the left (or right), head 
of the leading squadron half-right (or half-left), gidlop ; as soon 
as the last zug has changed direction, the regiment wheels into 
line to the right (left), charging the pursuing enemy’s right (or 
left) flank so as to release the first line. This movement must 
be made with the gTeatest rapidity, so that the attack may not 
be too late, but may be immediately across the rear of the re- 
treating first line. It is veiy advisable to attack the pursuing 
enemy’s flank by sqtiadrons in echelon. It mil not always be 
possible to wait until the whole I’egiment is in line, but that does 
not matter. What is here wanted is not a mde front, but that 
a compact, intact body should fall suddenly on the flank of the 
disordered ranks of the enemy. This mil be best accomplished 
by those squadrons wHch have changed direction wheeling into 
liiie and attacking, wMle the portion that has not yet passed the 
wheehng-point should form line to the front away from the 
enemy, wheel about, and follow the other squadrons as a second 
echelon. 

y. Frequent pragtioe of several squadrons forming 

FOR dismounted SER^UCE WITH THE GREATEST RAPIDITY POSSIBLE. 
-Hn addition to the preceding evolutions, it is important to 
practise others such as would be required on service, so as to 
make leaders- and men as apt and independent as possible, and 
especially to habituate the fonner to resolve quickly ^rhat they 
will do in exceptional cases ; but in all these exceptional move- 
ments it must be held, as an inviolable piinciple, that gain of 
time is the main consideration, and regulatees the dnection; 
while the customary adheiing to the normal formation must be 
altogether discarded. If in the fii*st period of regimental drills, 
as already stated, thorough routine gTounding and confirmation 
in the regulation movements are the principal aim, so in the 
second period the true cavalry life and spirit must be the motive 
power of the whole drilL 

Before everything, and too mucb stress cannot be laid upon 
this, the gi‘eatest certainty must be arrived at in movements in 
line, as these are the very foundation of the life-element of our 
arm, the charge. We cannot move too much in line, so as to 
attain certainty in this inconvenient fonnation at rapid paces, 
especially at the gallop ; and this is quite possible if only the 
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gallop lias Ijeen riglitlj learnt, if ■ tlie ftmclaaiental principles cf 
liioverneiits in line, are' strictly -attended to, aU dressmg.by eye, 
aliolislied, and uniformity of pace- .made' tli,e basis, O'f /correct 
liiovernent. 

Nowliere more than in tbe-.eliarge are seen tlie: necessity of, 
precise exeeiition, the aid afforded to' the niind by fixed forms, 
the advantage of availing ourselves of every opportiin.ity in. the 
limited time at otir disposal to practise gallops in line. The 
time and energy that., ive waste over superfluous movements 
should be utilised in practising the attack, the niinierons and 
necessaiy movements in line, and in-dividiial exercises. 
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PART LARGER TACTICAL BODIES, 

THE BRIGADE AND DIVISION. 


GENEEAL INTEODUCTORY REMARKS. 

The duties that fall to the cayaliy division are of two distinct 
kinds. In the first case, the cavahy division is employed as an 
independent coi*ps in the line of battle in combination with the 
other arms. It will then generally act on one of the wings of 
the line, where it -will have to move in many separate colmnns ; 
the combination of these columns and formation of line from 
them being often difficult, require frequent practice. The for- 
mations employed must be of the simplest nature, and adapted 
to the ground. The tactics in lines here reach their most ex- 
tended development. Tliis mode of emplojfing our arm is cha- 
racterised by the term “ 

The second mode of employing a cavalry diwsion is in the 
form of detachments, when it acts as isolated, detached, and 
independent bodies; this may be characterised by the term 
Detached duties of Car airy T 

As in deciding tactics, the most imjiortant thing is to move a 
united mass and concentrate its effect on a particular point, so 
in these latter duties the cavalry moves in sev^eral distinct units. 
To give it the greatest independence, a battery of horse artillery 
will generally be added to each unit (brigade); while in the 
deciding tactics, when the cavahy division is used in the actual 
fight, the batteries unite under the command of the division- 
leader, and are no longer distiibuted among the lines. Under 
this head come the duties of the cavalry division in advance of 
an army, reconnoitring and screening, driving back the hostile 
cavalry, and piercing the veil which it forms, so as to ascertain 
the movements of the enemy, and from them endeavour to 
divine his intentions. To this must be added the employment 
of the independent cavalry division on particular missions, such 
as enterprises against the flank and rear of the enemy, inter- 
rupting and cutting off his communications. 

Lastly, a tliird mode of employing our ami, as divisional 
cavahy attached to infantry divisions, is not connected with the 
duties of the proper cavalry division, as only small liodies, at 
the outside regiments, are used for this purpose, and they belong 
to the manoeuvres of the infantry division. 

My object now is to exhibit, in the manoeuvres of the cavalry 
division, the advantage that results from extending the tactics 
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ill Kfjiiadroii colimiiiBj and . from' accelerating tiie attack br in- 
ere-isjiig the gallop from 600 to 800 paces; but more than this: 
I go fiirtlier, and would secime still greater progress for our aim, 
as I consicler this absolutely necessaiy if we would keep pace 
with our sister arms, which, have - already progi'essed so enor- 
mously anil are still progressing. I consider equal progTe.ss for 
oiir ariii j.^eifectly practicable, and by no means look upon it as 
inipoftsiljie, altlicaigh some of ourselves uiifoitiiiiately have pre- 
tended that it is BO. 

I wish thereibre to see the . follomng qualitie.s developed to 
the greatest possible extent in the. nianoeuvi*es of the cavalry 
division: — 

1. There must be gix^ater 'lu-iudity of uiioveniei.it without. 
least detrimeiit to ^jierfect ' order, winch latter is the basis, of 
every military mciveineut, and which in our ami cousist>s of eahii, 
exact maintenance rd pace, rapid taking up of new directions, 
and sti'ict adherence to them when taken. 

2. Tlicu-e must be greater mobility and manoeiiviing power' 
resulting fioin the ability to fomi line in all directions, and this 
rerpiires that inversion should be freely used; it should be a 
liabih and the rule rather than the exception. 

Tile abolition of the dilFerent counter-marches was in fact 
the eaiTwng out of these principles; but we must go much fin- 
tlier if our tactics are to make any progress, and gTeater mobility 
is to be developed. The tactics in lines furnish many occasions 
for, and indeed demand, the adoption of inversion, if a leader- 
would liring liis srpiadroii to the threatened point by the shortest 
route, in tlie quickest mamier, and by the simplest movement. 

3. We must have more thorough independence for our arm 
resulting from the possession of a good long-range firearm, and 
from careful instrachhui 'in- its' use aiKl'.iii ' clisinouiited service; 
tliis will enable us to perform every kind of duty, which it is im- 
jrossilile to do on horseback. There is no occasion whatever to 
fear that this will impair the true cavaliy spirit ; indeed, it can 
only gain by it, as our arm vill be able to accomplish its object 
in all situations, and will not have always to remain mounted 
and abandon the field or retreat before every occupied milage, 
defile, &e., winch would certainly deteriorate the spirit of the 
arm. I even go so far as to assei\ that if cavalry is not able to 
fight effectively on foot under all circumstances, it is not up to 
its work, and is not worth the sacrifices that the State makes to 
maintain it. Effective diversions against the rear and flanks of 
an enemy could not be made, if cavalry were not able to fight 
on fcHit by whole regiments offensively and defensively, if it 
could not attack localities or defend its cantonmeiits. Its acti- 
vity and eiitei-prise, so necessary to cavalry, will thus be infinitely 
developed. 

These three objects are constantly before my eyes, and I 
shall employ all my energies to realise them. I feel assured too 
of receiving general and ready a^stance on all aides, for I take 
it for gi-aiitecl that we all wish for real progress in our am, 

(i. d) I 
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which we love so passionately and to which we are so entirely 
devoted, that we will strive to our utmost after this progi’ess, 
and will never consent to its being considered merely an an:^iaiy 
or secondary arm, which can no longer claim to have any influence 
in decisive operations. 


I. General Principles for the Tactical Instruction^ Em- 
ploymenty and Leading of large Bodies of Cavalry in 
Lines. 

CmvpTER 1.— INTRODUCTION. 

Animated by an ardent deshe to prepare cavalry as much as 
possible for manoeuvres of the division, so that the latter may be 
successful and profitable to both leaders and men, and may fulfil 
the object for which they are designed, I have been induced to 
record the following instructions, wdflch vdll tend to bring about 
that mutual understanding between leaders which is so indis- 
pensable, and give the troops such an insight into the formations 
and movements as will enable them to satisfy the requirements 
of the tactics of lines as prescribed in Chapter 5^’ of the Cavalry 
Regulations. If in these directions certain fixed and special 
movements are indicated, to gain a particular end, it is because 
I am convinced that by practising these evolutions we shall 
greatly develop the mobility, rapidity, and manoexxviing power 
of oin* troops generally, and shall have attained the end which 
underlies all regimental movements. I am far from washing to 
impose a mechanical routine, which would cramp the energy of * 
individual leaders; on the contrary, I would give them the 
fullest liberty to employ the movements and evolutions tliat they 
think the most advantageous for each particular case. I only 
require that the squadron shall be able to form line with the 
greatest rapidity and in the most perfect order (this is the essen- 
tial point) from any formation, in any direction, so as to produce 
the greatest effect. For this we must have the utmost simplicity 
of movements and absolute certainty in performing them, toge- 
ther with the exclusion of all possibility of mistake or misunder- 
standing. If the movements employed fulfil these conditions, I 
shall be quite satisfied with them, even though they be other 
than those I propose ; but in view of the novelty of the subject, 
and of the actual state of the tactics of lines, and owing to the 
opportunities I have had for observation, and the experience I 
have acquired, I am constrained to lay down certain indications, 
so as to lay a foundation on which every one may build still 
further. 


♦ As sanctioned on tRo 4tli Jnne, I8^r4, 
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I would expressly state that tlie newly issued Cliapter 5 of 
tile Cavalry Regulations foms in all respects tlie l)risis of tlie 
fliwsional nianoinvres, and that the following directions are to 
be ertrisidered merely as a development of tlie principles there 
established. 

C. XECESSARY CoXDITIOXS for the E3IPLOT3IEXT OF T ROOFS IX 

Lixes. 

1. So fiir as is compatible vith the mamtenaiice of perfect 
order, rapidity^ nianoeiiviing power, activity, and mobility mnst 
be dei^ehjpcd*to the highest degi^ee possible, for it is only throngli 
tlifSM? t|rialities tljat we can regain the gTonnd we liai'e lost, and 
maintain onr rank among the sister anus, which owing to teelini- 
eal irnprovcnients in their arms and increased indi\'idnal instnic- 
tion ha\a^ rnadii such great progvess. According to the opinion 
of eo]itenipo]*;?ry critics, the cavalry of the great Frederic was 
mra’e reflcnjjtalile for the rapidity and adroitness of its maiiceii- 
vres and atta(‘k, than for its braveiy. This is quite natural ; 
since through fliese qualities, joined to the rapid initiative of their 
leaders, tliey could always arrive at the critical point and in the 
right direction much sooner than tlie enemy, and could be sure 
of outflanking tliein, the somest dragoon must have become 
brave, for lie saw certain wetory before him. 

2. The mem, both in squadron and regiment, must have 
accjiiired the greatest certainty and calm in moverxients in line 
at full gallop, and keej^ tlieir compact formation in two ranks ; 
this is the necessary condition for the compact energetic charge, 
which alone ensures success, 

Xot only is it necessary to pass over the zone of destriietive 
tire cmd reach the enemy as rapidly a>s possible, so as not to run 
any risk of failure from physical or moral causes, but the com- 
pactness and force of the charge depend on tlie good order and 
cairn of the squadron during the gallop preceding the charge. 
The gallop must not be wolent, the horses changing feet from 
vcdiemence and excitement ; they should be in ecpiilibrium, the 
squadrons ccanpletely in their leaders’ hands, and never assum- 
ing tlic rate of the charge without their command or trumpet 
sound. 

Tlie greatest pains must therefore be taken to acquire tlie 
long, regular, quiet gallop, as being the principal means of 
increasing our rapidity and the stajdng power of the horses. 
This is a necessity, if we would fulfil the coiicKtions that the 
battlefield now requires of tis ; for it is only at tins gallop that 
we can ride through the effective fii*e zone, if we would keep tlie 
necessary compactness of the line and would not anive at the 
enemy in a decimated condition. This pace, ivhich is generally 
fairly good in zug column but veiy irregular in line, cannot be 
acc|uirecl by^^be^nning to practise it in the summer half-year ; the 
foundation for it must be laid in the riding school during the 
winter half, by correct collecting and bending, &c., of the horse 

(I. c.) I 2 
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hj! means of collected paces. Only micler siieli circiimstcinces ^vill 
tlie gcillop do no harm to their wind and limbR, and eiiRiire the 
Olid aimed at, viz., to be able to march in line witli bottom and 
witli orderly ranks. First we must have the thorough training 
()f the horses, and then accustom them to work at tliis galh.jp, 
gradually increasing onr demands so as to obtain calm, snreness, 
regularity, lengtli of stride, and bottom, to get them in good 
wind and inxire them to greater exertions, so that they may 
still have full possession of their powers during the actual ehargx* 
and melee. Wind and strength go hand in hand ; good wind is 
the most important thing, and strength depends npon it. 
When we anive at the above condition, the shock will be 
tinifonn, energetic, and rapid, the ranks in compact order. The 
resolute and orderly charge is the direct result of the previous 
long gallop. 

If the poll be rigid, the neck stretched out, the liaimclies 
stiff, the hindhand liigh and not taking its share in the work, the 
gallop will never be attained ; for the long, low, calm, and 
uniform spring will not be possible. All this has lately been so 
much nhsimderstood and the directions in Chapter 5 of the Regu- 
lations so misinteipreted, so much has been required of the horses 
without any reason or system, very much to their detriment, 
that I feel hound to point out and raise a warning voice against 
tliese errors. 'When the winter training of the horses has been 
thorouglily and systematically carried out, and they have been 
properly placed, bent, and collected, according to their indi- 
vidual conformations, the long gallop, to which both riders and 
horses must be accustomed and in wliich they must learn to 
breathe quietly, can be practised for considerable distances 
without injury to the animals’ lungs, stomaclis, or limbs. As 
before observed, our demands must be increased very gradually 
and systematically ; the liorse’s appetite is the ])est test of the 
appropriateness of the work; a single over exertion which causes 
li>ss of appetite, may do a groat deal of injuiy and throw the 
work back irretrievably. 

3. Too much cai‘c and avssiduity cannot be employed in, the 
practice of the charge, the life-element of our arm and the touch- 
stone of all oiu* instmetion; the value of a squadron can be 
judged by its manner of executing the attack. For tliis, the 
following are the main conditions : — 

The greatest cohesion, no depth, no hanging back of men 
in the rear rank, strict preservation of two ranks, ziig-leaders 
well to the front, the charge not longer than 100 to 150 paces, 
and its rate tempered to the extreme pace of the slowest horse, 
so that cohesion may be maintained ; the full gallop to be for 
600 to 800 paces, the stride quiet, unifoim, and even with the 
ground, and no. restiveness or impetuosity.” 

Only such charges, can be considered successful as fulfil these 
conditions; all others, especially when the men open out, must 
be considered failures. 

The compact, rapid charge, without depth, must be a matter 
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of Oixlinaiy occiirrence Oil the drill gTOiind; for tboii only co.ii 
it succeed in reality. The first principle is, that that rmhj fdtoiihl 
i^e aiterapied before the enemy on the field of battle to whkh the 
srjuadroH has been aeamfonied in time of peace^ and tidiich Jiashpeortie 
m it were ut/rrauied in their flesh and blood; we iiiUBt therefore be 
careful to a,cqiiire only good habits on the' drill ground. 

4. Moliility, rapidity, and rnanoeiiYmig power should not be 
diminished hr the fact of working in large masses ; brigades and' 
Hues should move with as great rapidity and certainty as isolated 
squadrons, and this can very easily be. attained if thedrue prin- 
ciples arc complied uitli and have become a second nature... 
These depend on uniform:,, steady ' 'riding, without any checking- 
or rushing, that is, on paeej also on the mmrdenance of dir eetioiiy 
vapidity in taklmf new direetiomj and lastly, thorough indep^endeme 
(f stpuidrons^ as tlie tactical units, no atte.iitioii being paid to 
tl'ie momentary a])errations of iieighboiiring squadrons, and the 
leader really leading Ms squadron. Faults will not then 
propagate themselves and take larger cHniensions, as is so r>fteii 
the case : tliey will be confined to the body in which they oiigi- 
.Bated,. 

The iiiobilit}^ and rapid movement of large masses .are 
.gTeatly im,paired by much repetition and taking up of sounds, 
by whicl.! much time is lost ; a gi’eat- deal of iinvdeldiness is the 
result, wMch is not compensated by increased certainty of move-. ' 
ment. 

Regiments should therefore very frequently drill by the coin- 
Jiianding officers trumpet, without repetition by the other 
trumpeters, as in fact must be the case in brigade. Mobility vdll 
not hereby be impaired, and the attention of the scpiadron will 
be much stimulated. 

Tlio good order and cohesion of troojis in large masses, 
which are most essential matters, depend principally on the 
iiKb}pejideiiee and correct movement of squadrons. 

However necessary divisional drill may be, to prepare 
cavalry iVjr actual warfare and give it habits wliich will secure 
it increased success i,n the field, such as it gained during the last 
war, and also to place a useful and efficient Aveapon in the hands 
of tlie chief, and enable us again to reckon upon the cavalry 
divisio,n8 in the field of battle ; still it would be far better to 
forego tlit‘se drills if they conduced to the impairment of good 
<a\ler, eoliesion, and certainty of movement. But if ■we recog- 
nise and seize upon the real point of the question, wm shall find 
that this is not the ease. 

The point is, and it cannot be too often repeated, the thorough 
independence o f the squadron, as the tactical unit, uninfiiienced by 
any aberrations of neighbouring squadrons, and abvays completely 
in the hand of its leader. This must be strongly insisted upon ; 
a leader should not mechanically follow the other squacMons or 
allow himself to be pushed here and there by them, but must 
look before Hin and really lead Ms - squadron; he must lead 
intelligently, a.nd should be quick 'of resolve. For instance ; if 
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wteii marcMiig iii ziig column, some of the horses of the precod- 
ing squadron have fallen, and there is room to a flank, he slioiild 
not ride over the faUen men and horses and so disorder his o'lrii 
squadron, blit should moTO it to a flank, so as to jjreserve order; 
ill short, he must act with independence and intelligeiicc, -uotlioiit 
however ignoring his connection with the regiment as a whole. 

Under all circumstances the squadron must preserve its cohe- 
sion ; on no account should any files be disunited from the rest, 
as if at extended files, owing to irregular changes of direction. 
Of course we may presume that the squadron has been instracted 
in the true principles which are contained in the two words pace 
and (lirectmi. 

Uniform rate of riding at the different paces, vrithout dressing: 
by eye, and taldng up directions rapidly according to the sword 
and horse of the sc|uadroii-leacler(Drziug4eaclers),are the funda- 
mental conditions for performing the various movements witli 
precision. 

The different rates of pace laid down by regulation must be 
strictly adhered to by all regiments. These paces must have 
been prewously acquired during the regimental drills, l:)y aid of 
the seconds-watch and measured distances in the drill ground. 
When regiments are able to change direction on a movable pivot 
correctly, both head and rear of a column, even if there be 80' 
zugs, will keep the same pace, and the- rear will not have to 
charge in order to make up its distance, while the head is con- 
tinuing to trot. As changes of pace in column, “which are so 
detiimental to the horses and to good order, and destroy the 
precision of all movements, chiefly result from the men obeying 
trumpet sounds in a dilatory manner, and performing the move- 
ment indicated much too late, they should be accustomed to good 
habits in this respect ; otherwise precise and rapid evolutions 
in large masses vail bo quite impracticable, as nothing wall be 
done at the exact time required, and the movements will be pro- 
tracted and trailing. 

For this reason squadrons must be accustomed to move in 
any direction without any word of command from their leader. 

5. The riding-school should be so good, that falls should 
rarely occur. Short reins and sustained attention will do a great 
deal towaards this, but the coirect balance of the horse does still 
more, as a horse whose hindhand is properly suppled and active 
can recover himself without the aid of his rider, 

6. The men should be thoroughly accustomed to the mMeo 
(hand-to-hand encomiter) after the charge, as would happen on 
service, so as to accustom them to the complete disorder which 
must inevitably follow, and to enable them to practise rallying 
with the utmost rapidity. 

This rallying in any direction, but eq^ecially towmrds tlie 
front, followed at once by movements mthout telling off the 
ranks, must be the object of incessant practice. Too mucli iin- 
poriance cannot be attached to this, as tvlwever has the last 
formed body in hand remaim maBter of the field- 
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7* 111 order to be'eq[tial to .their duties i,ja' any,.,sitiiatioBV 
squadrons must be tliorotigUT instxiieted in ' the work of flank 
and succour squadrons. 

k PriXCIPLES foe 'the EHPL013fEN'T OF TeOOFS IX LiXES. 

1. The main end of ciiFi'sional chill is. that se-reral lines may 
be led imcler one supreme head for the aehieTeinent of a common 
object, a rapid uiiderstaiidm,g between the chief and subordinate 
Corniiianders being established, which ' can only' be attained by 
frequent practice. 

2. The fundamental principle .of the tactics .of lines is organi- 
zation in the direction. of depth, mutual assistance from the rear, 
concentrated energetic action of the. mass , on a decisive point ; 
no lateral extension of front; no- eccentric or divergent opera- 
tion of the cornpouent parts, unless it ..be rendered absolutely 
necessary by circumstances. ; no putting forth of the whole force 
at the same moment, but always keeping an intact portion in. 
hand.. 

3. The tactical order should never be impaired by the 
evoIiitioTiS performed. It should be the earnest endeavour of 
leaders to make the larger masses as mobile and handy as indi- 
lidiiai squadrons are; their mo ve'm.ents should not be cum- 
brous, but as rapid and active and free as those of smaller 
units. 

4. An inviolable principle for the handling of large masses is, 
that the squadron must m emry respect be considered the tactical 
imit^ and this fundamental principle must on no account be 
infringed. This is the chief meanB of combining the mobility 
and rapidity of masses with precision' and certainty of move- 
ment, especially in the most, important: of .all formations, that of 
hue. On the independence of the ' tactical unit (the squadron) 
dejpeiids the sole bond for preserving, cohesion, certainty, and 
order in great masses moving, at the iiiost rapid pace. I by no 
means mean that the sc]_uadi’'on should, throw off every yoke, for 
then where would be concentric, united action ? But I would 
insist that the squadron-leader when acting in mass, in the regi- 
inent or brigade, should really lead Ms squadron, have it 
thoroughly in hand, and be responsible for its cohesion and 
good order. No flank-guide should of Mmself, ivithout his 
squadron-leaders command, close to a neighbouring squadron 
so as to correct an interval that may be lost, and thus deviate 
from his original direction; on the contraiy, he must strictly 
maintain the direction, and ride straight forward, without 
tiyubling Hinself whether the interval be too large or too small. 
If the squadron-leader vush to correct an interval that may be 
too^ large, he will give the necessary command in an undertone, 
indicating the direction wdth his sword, as must be done by all 
the zug-leaders when a change of direction is made. . In this 
way there will be no loss of coherfon. ' The greater the mass is 
(and we must be able to work in large masses with perfect cer- 
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tainty and ordeivif we would maintain our position in the field), 
so mucli the more rigorously must these principles l3e observed, 
A squadron-leader who does not fulfil these conditions under 
such circumstances, fails in his duty. 

The more a squadron has been accustomed and trained to 
take up and keep any desired direction Yutli certainty at the 
quickest pace, wMch is the most important thing after correct 
pace, the less likelihood will there be of intervals being lost, as 
that fault solely results from loss of direction. Even if inteiwals 
are lost it is nothing serious, and of much less importance than 
loss of cohesion, 

5. It cannot be too strongly inculcated that, next to preser- 
vation of the pace and direction, and of the independence of the 
squadron, good order depends on the gradticd correction of 
irregularities and mistakes caused by the conformation of the 
gTOUiid or other circumstances ; these should be at once redressed 
in their own sphere by the individual leaders, zug-leaders and 
non-commissioned officers, without the intervention of the 
squadron-leader. The sqnadron must be trained to this. 

6, The action of the superior and subordinate leaders on the 
troops under their command, whether for the performance of 
new movements, changes of direction, wheels of the heads of 
columns, &c., or to check mistakes and to prevent their extend- 
ing fiuther, or correct inaccm’ate direction, should be as rapid as 
possible. Such action caimot be too prompt. 

For this, one must be able to see quickly and detect the 
right spot at once, so as to nip the fault in the bud. Before 
everything, in order to bring the troops on to the enemy in the 
most effective direction with calm, certainty, and order, and in 
good vund, we require a quick eye, quick resolve, and quick 
execution, vnth no uncertainty about words of command or 
trumpet sounds. 

7. If misunderstandings or m occur, their correction 

should not be effected at the walk, but at the least at the trot. 
Of course it is better that there should be no mistakes, and to 
this end the chief will contribute by giving clear cautions and 
indications, and the subordinate officers by correctly miderstand- 
ing and entering into the ideas communicated to them. Also is 
it of the gTeatest importance that the Adjutants and Orderly 
Officers should be well practised in transmitting orders, and that 
the latter should he accurately carried out so as to ensure that 
mutual understanding between the Commanders and the troops 
on wliich so much depends. Every precaution must be taken to 
prevent misunderstandings and mistakes. 

8, In order not to miss the exact moment for action, the 
Commanders of lines, and indeed the subordinate Commanders, 
when acting independently, must never lose sight of the whole, 
of the other lines, and of the course of the fight, and they should 
not encimiber themselves with looking after the details" of their 
troops; only by acting in this way wall they be able to act 
opportunely. If they would not deserve the reproach «too 
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late,'’ tliey must coiupreheiid rapidly,; I’esoh^e./qiiiddy, and aa 
quickly carryout their resolve;, but these conditions cannot, be 
fiilfilled by CVniiiriaiiders if., they trouble. tliemselTes about the 
details of tlieii* troops. 

tf. It must be a matter of perfect inclilferenee to the troops 
whether they are invert ed or in the normal formation, and even 
whether they attack in inveiied formation. Both formations are 
equally authorised, and there ought under .no circumsta.:riees to 
be any hesitation about forming inverted line if taking that 
foniiatioii will enable the line- to be formed more quickly. On 
no account should IoB.g, trailing, thne-wastiiig movements .be 
performed, whose only object,. is to.' .show- a front toivards the' 
tlireateneci flank in the normal formation. 

Both Ieade,rs and men m.ust. be. accustomed to inversion as to 
a useful and well-fitting garment, and no one ought to feel un- 
comfortable in it ; but this will only be attained when squadrons 
are crmstantly practised in iiivension ; it is a sure preventative of 
disorder. 

It is very desirable that all squadrons should, .as for as 
possible, move off in the s'ame manner (from the same liank), so 
that they iiiay not run into one another. Detached squadrons 
should attend to this when rejoining the regiment. If, liow- 
ever, the regulation is strictly adhered to, that from scpiadroii 
cohimiis , on. the sound “ ” or Form Squadimis^' lmB -i^ 

always formed to the front on the left, whether or not inversion 
is thereby caused, no confusion can occur, even if all the squad- 
rons have not marched off from the same flank. 

10. There should be no closing in of squadrons towards each 

other, no opening out, no crossing each other, wliieh is all 
contrary to tlie cavalry spirit ; as before stated, it is perfectly 
indiflerent hi what order the squadrons stand, so long as tliey 
are tlnmiselves well closed up and m good order, which of 
course, is absolutely .necessary. , ■ 

. There siioiild be no correcting of squadron intervals at the 
halt, Init if a squadron is very much out, it will correct it by 
►squadron-leader’s word on advancing or retiring. 

1 1. It is necessary to be ready, and to be on the spot before 
tbe enemy; we tliiis obtain the moral effect of surprise, in addi- 
tion to the physical eSect of the shock and sabre, &c. ; the result 
then cannot be AmbtfuL For this we must be accustomed to 
working at the most rapid pace; we cannot make oiir resolve 
ioo quickly, nor too quickly cany it into effect ; we must lie 
perfectly acquainted with the art of moving our men, so as to be 
able to bring them by sound or wmrd of command wdtli the 
utmost speed, by the smiplest evolution, in the proper direction, 
on the decisive point, which is always the rear and flanks of the 
■enemy. 

Ovdng to the peculiar personal element in our arm, wliich 
gives the cavalry leader^an exceptional position and importance ; 
oying, that is, to the circumstance that he not only leads, hut 
directly commands his squadron; ability to handle troopSj^ 
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energetic action, and complete, mastei*}^ of the regulation forma- 
tioiis become of the highest importance. 

To lead the squadron on the decisive point, by the shortest 
road, by the simplest movement, and in the most effective direc- 
tion, this is what is required of leaders. Each leader should be 
clear about the most commonly occurring situations in which he 
might really be placed, and should vdthout any hesitation make 
Ms squadron perform such movements as conduce directly to the 
object in wew. . Resolve and execution must go together. 

Rectangular movements, so often seen in cavalry diill, must 
disappear altogether ; there must be no detours, no moving 
backwards and forwards, or right and left, in order to reach a 
particular spot, either to go into action or to take up a position. 
Instead of these, diagonal dii*ections must be taken, as being the 
shortest roads, wdthout any consideration of inversion; half- 
column laiist be largely used, both in squadron, regiment, and 
line, as it represents the shortest road, the oblique line ; througii 
it only can we gain gToimdto the front and flank simultaneously, 
and encircle the enemy’s flank. If tMs is done, we shall never 
incur the w^orst reproach for our arm— “ too late,^^ which means 
everjdhing. 

All the movements necessary for this pui’pose are based upon 
an apt combination of squadron columns and close squadron 
column with zug column, of haif-cokunxi [of squadrons] in 
squadron columns with line, and of half-column in line with zug 
column, in short, in the judicious use of the simplest and shortest 
means of passing from one of the principal tactical formations 
(close squadi'on column, squadi-on columns, line, zug cohunn, 
half-column of zugs) to another formation or to line. 

^ The evolutions by which these changes can be effected 
have already been explained in Part III, Chapter 3, y, of tMs 
work ; it wall therefore be sufficient here to allude to them, with- 
out repeating them in full, merely mentioning a fe^v of the 
essential conditions which have reference to tMs part of the 
subject. 

a. The simple zug column is the best formation for all flank 
movements near the enemy, for veiled flank marches, for massed 
formations in defiles, when circxmistances require it, the zugs 
then being closed up to close distance. 

Z>. On ail occasions, from column of route, zugs will first 
be formed, tlxen squadrons, and then regiment ; a direct foima- 
tion of regiment from zugs, on the signal to form line, is 
strictly forbidden. If there is danger in delay, as for instance in 
disengaging a line that has been repulsed, we may as an excep- 
tional case attack by squadrons in echelons; but as a rule the 
attack must as far as possible be made by the regiment in line. 
If there is sufficient time for the second regiment to align itself 
on the one in front, the charge will be made in brigade, as one 
line ; othenvise it wdll be executed in echelon of regiments. 


^ .Kesiayk by lb© Oojupiley. 
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All foiiiiations of line are inTarialjly to be made on the 
riiore and ntd at the halt ; as for example, taking full intervals 
from close squa<ii’oii colimin, so as to fomi squadron ccdiinins, 
f'orming* line from close squadron column, &c. There can hardlj’' 
ever be aiiv reason for doing tliis at the halt, and it is not caralrv 
drill. 

d. A change to the rear from Hne to squadron coliiiniis and 
other f jiiiiatioiis, if the line is at the trot, will never, even on tlio 
usual signal, take place at the gallop, but ahvavs oiilj at the 
trot ; otherudse the gTeatest confusion would easily ensue. 

When it is wished to retire by squadron cohrnins, it is'advi- 
sable, instead oi using the sound Retire^ to wheel [from line] 
into crjliimn of zngs, and to let the leading ziigs of srpuidrons 
wiaod to tlio mar; squadnujs will thus ]>c better in hand. 

e. If iforn close, squadron cohurm movements arc being 
executed to a flank or to the rear, on the sound Front^^ the 
whc‘el will always be iiiado so as to form the close ccdmrin 
toAvards tlie direction of the enoiny (AAdiere the leader is), just m 
ill ziig eoluiaii and squa^hon columns. 

/. The deployment [to a flank] on the move from clnsn 
squadron column on the sound similarly to the use of 

the sound Fi’ontP is executed thus : on the sound the leader of 
the flank srpiadron nearest to the officer who caused the sound to 
bo giAoiMi, at once lAiicels into line toAA'ards the enemy 
towards the ofiicer) ; the remaining squadrons wheel into line in 
succession as they get room, in the order of their proximity to 
the enemy. 

TJic totally olq’ectlcss and unpractical deployment from the 
rear is thus avoided, and squadron-leaders can no longer be 
uiieeifain whether, when, and where they are to ivheel and fijrni 
in line., ■ , , 

All uncertainty, iiiisunderstanding, mistake, and hesitation, 
must be avoided in battle, as efficiency is thereby diminished. 

This deplopnent on the move is an excellent rnoaiis of 
quickly formiiig line to a >suddeiily threatened flank from close 
squadron column ; the proper direction being first ghmn t') the 
head <f the column by Avheeling it, so as to get the desired align- 
ment Avhen deployed. 

(L The signal Clou ” is used for closing squadron coiiimns 
to c4ose squadron column; it is also advisable to use it for fonn- 
ing close squadron column from ziig column, or from column of 
route in threes or half-sections, instead of the command Ifecak 
of Sqmidromj Close to the FronC^ It is un lerstood that it is a fixed 
principle for each squadron (AAiien in C‘::'::ima of route) to form 
zugs first, as soon as it gets room, when it will take its proper 
place in the regimental column. 

/n !For the wheels of heads of squadrons in squadron columns, 
whether of the eighth or quarter circle, the ^^Exemtive sound'^ 
should be used to ensure the precision indispeiieable for the 
execution of the ensuing formation. If there be want of uni- 
forniity in this movement, as will unavoidably be the case if the 
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^^Exec'idwe sound"’' is not used, fluctuation of the coliiiim will 
cjertaiiily eimie. 

12. The principle of Frederic the Great must be strictly 
carried out; the attach must always he directed against the tceak 
23artof the enemy, agwimt his flanhs ; whenever possible the f roM and 
fiank of the adversary's cavalry should he attached simultaneously, 
and his rear too, if it cam he done. The great king frequently 
asserted that three men in the rear do more than fifty in front. 

During the attack, then, we should still continue to nianoeiiw’e 
and work against the enemy’s flank, to which end we may 
employ movemeiits in half-column (gaining ground to front and 
flank), and changes of direction* The shock should always come 
from a direction different from the original one; tliis must be the 
rule, and should have become second nature to the troops. 

What our forefathers could do, we, with our much superior 
material, ought certainly to be able to accomplish. 

If the attack is never made except in front, and only in the 
direction in which the advance ^vas begun ; if it is considered 
dangerous or impracticable to act othermse before the enemy, 
and consequently changes of dii’ection during the attack are 
never practised cbiring peace-exercises ; if there is no manoeuvring 
during* the attack, and the attack is made stiffly in a rigidly 
straightforward direction; further, if it is considered too difficult 
and even impossible for 6 or 8 squadi'ons to break oft‘ from the 
flanlc of the 1st Line, and hiiil themselves against the flank and 
rear of tlie' enemy, when the gi*eat Frederic generally had this 
done at liis reviews %vith 15 squadrons, and these, as an eye 
witness (Guibeii) testifies, worked vuth marvellous rapidity, 
vehemence, and order ; if this be so, I can only say that we earn 
for ourselves a certificate of poverty, and with these views and 
liabits can never make one step in advance. 

Experienced foreigners, men competent to give an opinion, 
state that the 1st Line of Frederic’s cavalry, took a decidedly 
oblique direction during the advance, and thus alwaj'-s outflanked 
the enemy by the time it had to deliver the shock. The 2iid 
Line was generally formed on an oblique front, and outflanking 
the 1st Line tlnew itself, at the moment of the shock, with 
amazing veliemence on the flanks and rear of the enemy. 

Tliis sufficiently shows the spirit regulating the leading of 
lines in tliose days, and this spirit was the foundation of their 
great success. We liave nothing to do with the special tactical 
aids then employed, which are not the same as we now use ; but 
we must proceed in the same spirit or idea, and accordingly Ave 
must make it a fixed rule that, from the squadron up to the 
brigade, Ave must always manGeuvi*e duiing the attack, and never 
charge in the same direction as that in Avhich the attack aauis 
begun. Notliing ought to appear too difficult, or impracticable ; 
the more difficult a thing is the better, as we shall accustom our- 
selves to overcoming difficulties, and thus shrmk from nothing in 
time of Avar ; Ave shall alAvajs keep in mind that the soldier must 
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be erliicaterb <‘hk 1 tliat OBly.-that can., be executed in presence of 
tJie eiieiiiT wiiieh lias passed into ow flesh and blood. 

The jea(hn* who, in presence of ..the eneniT, is afraid to 
rnaiJoeiiYre with his troops, gives himself a certificate of pfjvertv, 
lie has not properly iiistnxcted them, and proves that ho has not 
got them thoroughly in . hand. ' ■ In' liding straight and. stifl' 
towards the enemy during the- attack, he. deprives liiiiiself of , tlie 
chief factors of victory, which consist of slmfiil leading, as well 
as of iTajhility and manoetiining power ; there then remain to him' 
only the ralier extraneous factors, physical .sti*eii.gi:h, siipeiiority 
of niimliers, and the moral force ■ -of . the troops; and . to rely on 
these alraie appears impraderit, a.s they depend, .more or Ic^ss 
upon cluuice and variable influences, and are thus out of liis 
power to control. The fii'st named factor, however, can be 
assumed by leaders and troops, can be- a-ssiued by practice, arid 
thus tlirown into the scale of victoiy. 

13. The advantages of gTOund must be utilised .as largely 'as 
possilile ill a].i movements, especially with a view- of approacliing 
the e.n.einy under cover, thus making it possible to fall unex- 
pectedly on liis flank or rear, wliich doubles the effect. Tliis 
iimst become a second nature to all leaders, and they must never 
neglect it. Every undulation of ground which could hide the 
tiviops from the cmemy must be taken advantage of, and even 
detours must not be slimmed if they afford an opportunity of 
masking the troops wliile bringing them on the erieiiiy. xill 
positions of rendezvous should be imder cover, 

14. As far as possible the troops should be worked by trmiipet 
sound, and not by word of command; all movements for which 
specific sounds have been pimrided should invariably be per- 
formed thus. In order to attain rapidity of execution, and to 
insure the sounds being understood, leaders should as often as 
possible employ those that have been authorised. 

15. -As all firing on horseback is utterly purposeless, a pure 
waste of ammunition, and not cavalry work, and as some unde- 
cided natures are encouraged to rely on shooting rather than on 
attacking the enemy’s scouts personally and driving them in, 
wliile what we %vant is scouting, obseiudng, and not skirmisliiiig ; 
on this account it will suffice, when a squadron is sent to the 
front, if it detaches the 4th zug still further to the front, the zug 
sending out onlytlie four sldrmishing files to reconnoitre towards 
the enemy; thus the whole of the 4th zugwill not be extended, 

16. During the engagement no line or regiment should be 
posted with its rear immediately against a wood, or against 
similarly impassable gTOund, as a lake, pond, marsh, &c. ' 

17. Batteries in action must never be masked by flank move- 
ments; even if a detour be thus necessitated, troops must ahvays 

f iass in rear of them. In all forward movements and retirements, 
eaders must take care to leave the, line of fire Tree as long as 
possible, so that the artillery, may be able to act to the last 
moment during the attack, and may cover the troops in case of 
a retreat. 
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, ,18.' Special escorts for- artillery are .not to .be .giyeii. , If a 
batteiy remains for some time. in one position, and thus, rims some 
lisk in retiring, the troops nearest to it must, without waiting for 
any specific order, advance towards it, and secure .its disen„gage« 
■.ment;and safety by a short attack. This is a. cpiestioii of honour., 
and detaclmients nearest to artillery are responsible for its secu- 
rity/ . . 

19. Lines and regiments must as qnicldy as possible make room 
for batteries wiien their emplojaneiit is necessary, and when, 
during peace exercises, their action is ordered. Batteries are 
never to be in the rear of a column of route, nor of a rerideEvous 
position, but always so far to the front that their safety is not 
compromised, and towards the flank where their action will be 
most effective. ■ 

Concluding Hemarks* 

The plumb-line for all our work, which has since become the 
basis of everything, should be the fundamental principle of 
Frederic, viz., Order and method alwaijs contrihute to victorg^ and 
oidlive everything eheC If we strive earnestly always to act on 
this principle, a successful result will be certain to follow. 

To sum up briefly the most important of the foregoing prin- 
ciples, we require ; — 

1. Rapid mutual understanding between the leaders and their 
superiors. 

% Inclependent action and initiative of the subordinate 
leaders. 

3. Skilful choice of, and complete mastery over, the tactical 
formations; that is, the art of troop-leading. 

4. Combination of the greatest rapichty with the most com- 
plete order. Rapid formations of line and unexpected 
excursions. Always first on the spot, before tlie enemy. 

5. Suppleness in all marches in line ; skill in making changes 
of direction, kSo as to direct one’s force against the enemy’s 
flank in order to envelop it and attack him unawares. 

(). Compact order in the attack, and only tw'o ranks ; quiet, 
free, long and low (flat) spring in the gallop : the actual 
charge at 100 or 150 paces off the enemy. 

7. Ability to rally -with the utmost rapidity, from the greatest 
disorder and confusion, in any desired direction, so as 
always to be able to have a formed body in hand. 


CH.y?TER 2.— INSTRUCTION OF THE' BRIGADE CON-- 
SIDEREU AS -A LINE, IN THE DIVISION. 

The exercises of individual brigades are undertaken solely 
to prepare them for their duties as lines. The brigades then 
work like single regiments, by the word of command and 
trumpet sound of the brigade (or line) leader. 
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Tlie brigades do not 2 iiancBn¥Tej''.,bTit;siiiiply ^‘drill/’ so as to 
make tlieinselveB ready fol^ emploJnnent,as;,■,lllles; and artillery 
is not assigned to tliem. 

Ill ortier to prepare brigades systematically for tlieir duties 
as lines of a diidsioii^ they should especially practise shglit .and 
considerable changes of direction in squadron colurnns and' line ; 
moTenieiits for attacking .in. flank, anci'for fl.aiik defence:,, and 
liioTenients having both these objects in view; .moveiiieiits.for 
extricating a repulsed line ; foimatioBs. of line from close squadron 
coliinin and from sqiiach'on colimms half-right or left, or to a 
flank; sudden changes of front; in short, all the evolutions, 
wliicli have already been' .indicated'** '.as especially important for 
the tactics of lines, and- wHch mil prewously have been prac- 
tised by iiidividiial reginxeiits. ' ■ 

I would particularly refer to . the. use -of .lialf-coliiniii; in it, 
tlie ]iace must never vary throughout ; . on no account should 
any fiiult in it be coiTected by an increase of pace, as the evil 
thfai •w’ill only become w’^orse and the ziigs will be jairiiiied toge- 
tlier. , ' 

Ihiiiicailar trttentm should be -paid to the' two follcoving 
movements:— 

1. IVhen from huigade, in line of close Bqua.di*on eoliimns, it 
is required to deploy [to -a flank], the movero..e 2 it is earned out 
exactly the same as with a sin gle. regiment ; the regiment nearest 
the new front (where the signal to deploy is, given) deploys as 
a single, regiment; the next regiment co'ntiiiues to trot until its 
flank squadron nearest the new front can deploy, -when the latter* 
wheels into line and forms on the 1st regiment ; the remaining 
squadrons of tlie 2nd regiment wheel into line in succession, so 
that the whole brigade is formed in line towards the new front. 

2. Wheels to the front and rear in close brigade coliinin (the 
regiments standing at close intervals from each other in close 
srpiadron coliiroii) are executed by the whole as a brigade, and 
not by regiiiients. 


Chapter a— THE RELATIONS OP THE LINES TO 
EACH OTHER. 

1. Ill tlie forniation and employment of a cavalry division, 
the distribution into 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Line, or advance guard, 
1st and 2iid Line, will always be observed* 

These three Lines are thus characterised: the 1st m the 
Attacking Line^ the 2nd is the Mmmuvnng Line^ the 3rd is the 
Reserve Line (BeTeitschaftstreffe-ii)^ 

From these designations it is evident of which amis the 
Lines would as a rule be composed, supposing a distinction to 


* Part III, Chapter S, md Chapter 4 
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be made bet^vecn heavy and light regiments. The 1st v'oiild 
l>e formed of cuirassiers and lancers ; the 2nd, as it requires the 
greatest manoeuvring' power and agilit}', would consist of dra- 
goons aiid hiissans ; the 3rd would also be composed of liglit 
regiments, as it also requires gi’cat rapidity and mobility, in 
order to cover comparatively long stretches of ground in tin,* 
sliortest possible time ; still heavy regiments can be employed in 
the 3rd Line, but not as a laile in the 2nd. But as the three Lines 
cannot retain their original places during the fight, and their 
denomination changes vith theii' employment and po^sitiori, 
which will again and again vary vith the features of the combat, 
the heavy regiments will, as a matter of coimse, frequently come 
into second line. The foregoing distribution of the cavalry 
di^dsion, therefore, can only be looked upon as the theoretical 
normal formation. 

In order to pi’cvent mistakes and misunderstandings, the 
Lines (brigades) will always be designated by the names of 
their commanders. 

The three Lines in which the division is formed have distinct 
duties to perfonii, and act in concert with one another in certain 
definite formations. The fundamental formations are squadron 
columns and close squadron column according to the formation 
of the next preceding line. It is understood that line is the only 
formation for attack. 

The principal formations in which the Lines will generally bo 
fomied by preference are : — 

For the 1st Line, scj[uadi'on columns and line. 

For the 2nd Line, squadron columns and close sc|uadrou 
column (the two regiments being at full deplojing'^ inter- 
val from each other). 

F or the 3rd Line, close squadron column (the two regiinonts 
being at close or full deplojung"^ iuteiwal). 

Under all circumstances, perfect unity of action, reciprocal 
support, and cohesion of the thi-ee Lines are absolutely necessary. 

Tlie movements of the enemy and the endeavours of the 
1st Line to gain his flank necessitate larger or smaller changes 
of direction for all three Lines; these will test the manoeuvring 
qualities of the troops, and will show their mobility and power 
to move xmexpectedly and rapidly in any direction where their 
action may be efiective. 

Moments are precious with our arm ; once past, the oj^por- 
tiinity does not come again. We must therefore profit by it as 
quickly as possible, usually too without waiting for orders, if 
the situation clearly calls for action. To execute an attack too 
late, is simply to beat the air; it does no good, and only pro- 
duces baneful results. 

The 16 ‘j5 Line is at first formed in close squadron column ; 


* Bj “ deplo;^ inteiral is of course meant tlic ” interral required for 
forming Hue to tho front. — T k. 
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Oli leaving tiie place of rendezvouig, it: opens out to squadron 
eolumiis and puts off fonning line for -attack as long as possible. 

The tml Lme^ m formed in close squadron ' coluniii in' tlie 
place of rendezvous, advances' .in this formation, outflanking the, 
1st Line on ' its tlireatened flank, and as. a rule . opens out to 
sqiiadiT)!! columns when the 1st Line forms line. Some squadrons 
(generafly two) from the 2ncl Line are sent as succour sqiiadi'oiis 
to the 1st Line, either in line or in zug column at considerable 
iiiteiwals apart, and at- from 100 to 150 paces in rear of the 
1st Line. The rest of the 2nd Line maintai.ns a cli.stan,ce of 
300 paces from the 1st. . When there is a res-Srve (3rd Line), 
the whole of the 2nd Line ' may be- employed tn succour the 
1st Line, filling up the gaps caused by its changes of direction, 
and serving for flank attacks and protection, to decide the .issue, 
of the fight, secure the victory, and force back the enemy. ' If, 
however, there is no 3rd Line, this must never be done. .In that 
case the leader of the ■2nd Line must always keep a portion 
intact as n reserve for any eventuality, to meet a sudden flank 
attack of the- enemy, or to cover the retreat of the 1st Line and 
attack the pursuing enemy. Something must always be kept 
in hand by the leader of the 2nd Line. The 2nct Line will 
change direction when the 1st -Line is so near the ' enemy that 
he - cannot change his, and when the movements of the enemy 
render such changes iiecessar}^ ■ 

The Srrf Line (Reserve) follows the 1st at 450 paces distance, 
in rear of the flank oj^posite to that where the 2nd Line is 
placed. It is formed in close squadron column, the two regi- 
ments being as a rule at full (deplojung) interval apart. 

In cluioges of direction, and when it is necessary to fall on 
the enemy's flank, the attack will be made by the 2nd or 3rd 
Line, d'he 3rd Line will frequently find favourable oppor- 
tunities for maiioeuxTirig against -and -.attacking the eneniy^s 
flanks, while the 2nd Line attacks him in front. 

2. In the exercise of cavalry dLusions the '.following phases 
of the coni1)at >shcaild always be kept in view, just as they pre- 
sent themselves in actual warfare. 

(L) The reconnaissance, 

(2.) The preparation for attach 

(3.) The for) nation of line for attach 

(4.) 1 he idtach which falls under four heads: either — 


. r Several squachons of the 
The attack succeeds mth | 1st Line ahvays pursue, the 
a melee, the 1st Liiie<^ closed squadrons following 


being broken up. 

The attack succeeds with- 
out melee, as when the 
enemy retires %vithout 


them 

tance. 


at 200 paces clis- 


Several squadrons again 
follow^ in extended order 


_ . ’I sjATnA Kjnrnfirlffi'nK in nnTmifin.t 


(I. C.) 


the 1st Line not loring 
its compact order. 


some squadrons in compact 

order. 


K 
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The attack is discon-”' 
tinaed, the troops volmi- 
taiily retiring without 
attacking, on account 
of unfavourable 


cir- 


cinnstaiices. 


The force- retires mder 
the protection of one sqiiad- 
'ron, which drops., .'Skir- 
.inislxers .in rear of it. - 

r The force retreats as ra- 


i The attack . failB, the ^ “ ‘J, 


troops retiiing in dis-<( 
order. 


sound covered 

by the attack of the 2iid 
Line, or the 3rd .Line . is 
brought up. 


(5.) C7ianges of Direction, — The enemy appears on a flank ; 
the 2nd or 3rd Line advances as rapidly as possible in his direc- 
tion. ■ 

The reconnaissance and preparation for the attack will natu- 
rally be effected by the advanced guard ; the execution of the 
attack being undertaken by the 1st Line, or with the assistance 
of the 2nd ; and the decisive Mow dealt by the 2nd or a part of 
the 3rd. 

The advanced guard, as soon as the reconnaissance, prepara- 
tion, and formation of line for the attack are made, vill as a rule 
form the 3rd Line, and will be employed as such as soon as the 
1st Line comes into action. 

If the enemy suddenly appears on a flank, changes of direc- 
tion will always be made by the 2nd or 3rd Line, while the 1st 
temporarily stands fast and becomes 2nd or 3rd Line when the 
original front is zio longer threatened. 

jSTo line should neglect to have fighting-patrols [GefecliU- 
patrouilleii] on the flanks, in order to observe; moreover, the 
oiiginal front, when it is abandoned in order to work towards a 
flank, must continue to be observed by a squadron winch will 
pusli out fighting-patrols. 

3. It should be a fixed principle that, in attacks against 
cavalry, the 1st Line is so directed as to envelop one of the 
flanks of the enemy ; that is, it attacks the enemy’s front in an 
oblique direption ; while the 2nd Line envelops the other flank 
vith pari, of its force, and with the rest holds itself ready to tail 
upon any reserve of the enemy that may appeal'. 

Exact coincidence in the shocks of ist and 2iid Lines against 
the enemy’s ranks is by no means necessary, and indeed is not 
natural ; on the contrary, the compact attack of the 2nd Line 
%vill have so much more effect if the enemy is in the complete 
confusion of the mMee. Of course this attack of the 2nd Line 
must not be too late, and in peace exercises it should be regu- 
lated by the probable duration of the melee. 

Consequently it is absolutely necessary that the leader of the 
2nd Line should never allow it to have a greater distance than 
300 paces from the 1st Line, so as to be able to intervene at the 
right moment ; it. is most' necessary, and at the same time cliffi- 
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ciilt, to observe ■\vlieii tlie 1st Eiiie. ...is ; 'advancing to the charge, 
as the pace is then so nineli increased. ■■■ Still it can verr well 
lie done if the leader mil only. fo,llo%v'- the movements of the 
1st Line vitli imreniitting attention, and follow it up eiremii- 
spectly and resolutely. There, must on . no - acconnt be any 
hesitation, or the tenible reproach Too hie'' will be the result. 

4. It win never be aecoimted a.n eiTor on the part of the 
2iid Line if it causes a portion of its force to participate ofleii- 
sively and coiieentiicaliy in the combat of the 1st Line, when it 
receives no explicit orders to that effect or a inisimderstanilmg 
c»f orihirs occurs. Inactmty a.nd want, of initiative arc much 
worse. 

5. The relation of the Lines to oacli other — ^tlieir imitiial con- 
nec'tioii — must bo strictly maintained nmler rJl chrcnnistaiices. In 
im case should a Line or regiment charge on tin*, flank of a more 
advaneed Line. Leaders must be well iustracted, see clearly, 
and h:*a'l their truops on the right spot (the flank or rear of the 
eneimp in the right direction. Ko rear Line should come into 
line ■with the 1st Line until the latter com.es in contact with the 
enemy, and' joining in is all.owa..ble ; nor can a Line be permitted 
to disa.ppear altogether, and thus be unavailable, iiiiiess some 
special nii.ssioii has been ■ given to it. The 2nd and 3rd Lines 
shoiihl never attack in the same direction as the 1st, on it.s flank, 
as ill that case they would be attackiiig in the- air, without any 
object ; supposing the 1st Line to have attacked correctly and to 
have fiirected itself against the flanlv of the enemy. It cannot 
be too often repeated that the attack should ahvays be carried 
out concentrically against the enemy's flank. 

Vh If an advanced guard has been obliged tu withdraw’ I.)efore 
a superior enemy, and the Lines in rear hereupon ad^-anee against 
the eneniy round the advanced guard, the latter must support 
this offensive movement by an advance ; indeed it must nhrays 
keep up a continued urjiiiteiTupted cmiiiection with the yroA*, m> 
as to be alile effoetiially and at the right moment to join in the 
attack. hTotMug is more faulty than isolating oneself and thus 
losing all knowledge of wiiat is going on on the flanks. Such a 
piuceecliiig is opposed to the first principles of the Line tactics, 
wiiieli demand united, eonceiihic, and continiied action and 
mutual support. This must be strictly observed and camsidered 
as a matter of course. 

7. X ever, ill advancing or retiiing, can the passage tinmigli 
the iiitervalB in another line be allowed. 

8. It is a 'fixed principle that every repulsed body must retire 
peipeiidieularly to its line of front, and never obliquely to it. It 
is inipossiljle fi3r such a body, after being repulsed in tlic attack, 
to manceuvre to a flank, as it must be assumed that it is being 
piraued by the enemy. Such a repulsed body can only retire 
as (piickly as possible in a perpendicular line, and rally to the 
flank and rear of the nearest intact Line, or of the reserve ; 80 to 
100 paces to the flank and rear of the 2nd Line or reserve. 

The 2nd Line must act in accordance wdth tMs principle, and 

(L C.) K 2 
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imist tlierefore leave tlie gimind pei’pendiciilarly to the rear of 
the attacking troops free, so as not to be ran into by them, and 
also in order to keep in front of itself a clear field for combat and 
attack* 

On the other hand, any body retreating in good should 
on no account retire directly on the 2nd Line or reserve, in order 
not to impede and embaiTas the movements of these supporting 
bodies, or even cause disorder in their ranlcs ; rather should all 
retiring, or even repnked bodies, which are still capable of 
manoeuvring, being in good order, endeavour to gam the flanks 
of the intact bodies wMch are advancmg to the attack, and 
completely clear then.’ front ; moreover, they should front as soon 
as possible and again advance so as to assist in the attack. 

9* Sqiiach'ons or regiments which in consequence of pre\doiLs 
operations find themselves before the front when the 1st Line 
advances to the attack, must consider it their duty not only to 
clear the front as rapidly as possible by moving towards a flank, 
blit must also support the attack of the 1st Line vdth energy 
and determination by a simultaneous attack against the enemy’s 
flank, without waiting for a special order to that effeet. They 
must not anive too late for tins, as their timely co-operation is 
far easier than that of squadrons which have to come up from 
the rear. 

10. Should the Lines he marching in separate columns on 
different routes, they ivill once for all each throw out a special 
advanced guard, in order to clear the way in front, winch vnU 
keep up communication with the special advanced guard of the 
neighbouring columns. These special advanced guards are 
drawn in as soon as the division concentrates and fomi>s in 
Lines. 

11. If one of the rear Lines should happen to be close to the 
1st Line, vdth the view of joining its attack, all trumpet sounds 
which could easily cause misunderstanding should be avoided ; 
the usual sounds can be made use of, but the leaders will 
exercise their judgment in this I'espeot according to circimi- 
stances. 

12. The following paragraphs contain a vsjmopsis of the 
movements, &c., which the Lines will execute of their own initia- 
tive without -waiting for special ordera. 

The First Line, 

a. The 1st Line, as soon as it advances to the attack, opens 
out to squadron columns. 

h. It manoeuvres against that flank of the enemy which, 
according to existing circumstances, appears most exposed and 
easiest to attack, and for this end makes use of smaller or greater 
changes of direction ; the fonner are executed by changing the 
direction of the squadron of direction ; the latter, by erriplojung 
half-column (oblique echelon) and from it forming squachons and 
regiments, or by wheeling heads of squadrons. 
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It fc>rms lino at a snitaWe distance . from tlie enemy, and 
even tlieii iiiiist do its best to tmii'-and ontflaiik liini. 

d. It nniBt not weaken its front eitlierby detaebing sqnadronw 
to Lang on to tlie ilanks, or dropping- back succour squadrons in 
rear of the lino ; tins must be left to tbe 2nd Line, whicli under 
all cireumstances lias to provide for the security of the flanks and. 
rear of the 1st Line. 

e. When the enemy is beaten in the melee, the flank scjiiad- 
lOTiS will puimie on the sound ^^Fanfarof the other squadrons 
rally to, the front as cpiickly as possible on the regimeiitai and 
squadron call of the Line leader and other leadeiu 

/. If the attack of the Lst Line has failed, it retires at full 
gallop on tlie sound AppelV pcipendicularly to its front, 80 or 
loo paec‘s in the flank and rear of the inteiet reserve (drd Line), 
.wlien it will rally as quickly as possible on the repeated signal 
Fmni from tlie leader of t]j.e Line and the other leaders. . 

27w Second Line, 

(h The 2rid Line follows the, 1st at 300 paces distance at the 
most, in close squadron eoluinn (vuth two-thirds of the full 
intervals, a.s t\ro squadrons have left it to form succour squad- 
.roiisj, or in squadron columns, ;■ It is a rule that .this Line mil 
open out. to- full intervals when -the' lst. Line forms line, and it 
must lee-ep well up to it, so as not t-:) exceed the distance men- 
tioned. It outflanks the 1st Line on the threatened flank. 

/a It sends forward two sqiiaclrons (one from each regiinent) 
as succour squadrons, at a distance of from 100 to loO paces in 
rear of the; isf- Line ; tliese follow in line or zug-coliiiuii in rear 
of tlie centre of eaeli of the regiments of that lince These arc to 
act for .the i.i:ri,mediate support of the .lst -Line, and liave tf> iillup 
all gaps which may be produced in it either by changes of direc- 
tion or after a. and to this end must then enter the line 

and act iimlei' tbe orders of its leader. If the enemy is repulsed 
they follow tlic ])ursuing >squadrons as a support, together with 
.the- rallied squadrons. 

/. TliisLine nmst make every endeavour to join in the attack 
of the 1st Line as actively and oftensively as possible, when the 
latter is engaged in the melee, and must stiive to bring about a 
decision In' an attack on tliat flank of tlie enemy which is not 
turned by the 1st Line, and also when possible on the enemy’s 
rear. If there is a 3rd Line (reserve), the whole of the 2nd can 
be thus employed. If, on the other hand, a 3rd Line is not 
availa].)le, a portion of the 2nd must, mide)^ all circumstances^ be 
kept intact for possible contingencies, especially in order to dis- 
engage tlie 1st Line if it is unsuccessful. 

L When attacldng the flank of the enemy’s 1st Line it must, 
under all circumstances, seem-o its own outer or exposed flank 
by detaching several squadrons as -flank protection against any 
breaking forth of the enemy^s 2nd Line, If it has already 
detached two squadrons to the 1st Lino as succour squadrons, 
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it Has oiily six sqiiaclons remaming; of tliese it need oiity sencl 
two or tMee for tlie flank attack, tliese falling on that flaiik of 
tlie enemy wMcli is not turned by tbe 1st Line. Tlie remaining^ 
tkree or four squadrons would then be kept ready to act as flank 
proteetion against the enemy’s reserve, imless it Has received a 
definite order to cany otit tlie flank attack with its whole 
strength, as the 3rd Line could be used against the hostile 
reserves. 

I According to chcinnstances, it must energetically oppose 
'vdth its whole strength (except the siiccoiir squadrons sent to 
sxijjport the 1st Line) the enemy’s 2nd Line, when the latter 
advances against the flank of the 1st Line. 

m. It must be ready and able to do this, if the enemy’s 2nd 
Line suddenly appears on its flank, even if the movement of 
attack against the flank of the enemy’s let Line has already 
been begrin. It must therefore always send ont eclaireurs in 
front, so as to bo warned in time of the approach of the enemy’s 
2nd Line. 

Qi. The squadrons of the 2nd Line, which have joined by a 
flank attack in the action of the 1st Line, regain their relative 
position, after the enemy has been repnlsed and pursued, by 
remaining halted. Only the enter flank squadron which finds 
itself nearest the enemy should join in the pnimfit made by the 
two squadrons of the 1st Line. As the piu'soing squadrons of 
the 1st Line have thus a different direction from that of the 2nd, 
the latter squadron, in order to avoid a collision, must take great 
care as quickly as possible to take the direction of the attacldng 
1st Line. 

0 . In case the 1st Line is repulsed, the 2nd must disengage 
it by a timely and prompt flank attack on the pursuers as soon as 
the 1st Line lias passed. As hr this case the very greatest rapidity 
is necessary, if the disengagement is to be efiectual, it is ad- 
visable to fail on the pxmsuing and dispersed enemy in echelon 
of squadrons ; the formation of Ihre of several sqxxadrons on the 
same front causes too much delay. Moreover a broad front is 
not so much wanted here as the rapid action of intact formed 
bodies on the disordered ranks of the enemy. Only the speediest 
help is of any xise here. 

The TMhI Line. 

p. The 3rd Line has to remain in close squadron colxuim by 
regiments, at full intervals between regiments, at a distance of 
from 400 to 450 paces from the 1st Line, outflanking it behind 
that flank in rear of which the 2nd Line is not placed, the 
inward flank.^ 

q. As soon as the 2nd Line is engaged it, as a rule, opens out 
to squadron colxxmns, and rapidly takes the place of that line 


It should be obseiyed that when treating of the manoeuTres of Lines, tlie term 
^Xntmnl flank’" is applied to the one further from the enemy, the “ Outward flank” 
bemg that most threatened, to the rear of which the 2nd Line is placed. — ^T e. 
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when it is expended. The Srd Line then assumes the fimctioms 
of the 2nd, whose place it takes, but it mnst never be entirely 
iised np in action ; a 7nust always be kept intact for even- 

tmiHies. 

All Three Lines, 

.9\ While advancing, all three Lines should thi*ow out eclai- 
reiii’s before their front, whose duty is to point out the way and 
see that the advance is not impeded by obstacles of ground. 

s. Similarly they must all send out to the flanks small patrols'^ 
{Gefechtsp>atrouillen)^ led by an officer or very reliable non- 
commissioned officer, ill order to watch the flanhs and observe 
the enemy. 

t If, after an engagement in which ^t^^ enemy has been 
repulsed, it become necessary to execute a change of direction 
owing to the appearance of fresh hostile forces on the flank, in 
consequence of which the Lines have to form again towards 
that flank ; the Line which was last in contact with the enemy 
and now comes into 3rd Line, should always keep back one 
squadron for further obseiwation of the beaten enemy and to 
prevent his return in that direction. This squadron must send 
out enemy patrols ’’ which cling to the enemy and deserve what 
becomes of Inm. 

ZL In changes of direction of the 1st Line (which are those 
that most usualh^ occur), the rear Lines must always take up 
their relative position to the new front of the 1st Line by the 
shortest routes, which are represented by oblique lines. Large 
arcs, "which take up a great deal of room and time, and tlmow 
the rear Lines out of all connection with the 1st, must alwmys 
be avoided. 

i\ If, througii a change of direction, one of the rear Lines 
suddenly becomes 1st Line, it will at once assume the proper 
formation of a 1st Line, squadron columns. 

It is of the greatest importance that the Line-leaders 
thoroughly enter into and fannliarise themselves "^wtli the pre- 
ceding princij)les, as it is only through their independent action 
in the cases indicated that uniformity, mutual connection, and 
harmony of action of the Lines can be secured, and mutual, 
sustained, and rapid support be rendered possible, w^hich is the 
main point, the very essence and foundation of the foiination in 
the direction of depth. 

All other directions that circumstances may render necessary 
must always be given by the chief commander, either personally 
or through adjutants and orderly officers. 

13, It will be advisable for each Line-leader to propose the 
following questions to himself, and make himself clear as to the 
proper answers to be given : — 

a, IVhat formations have the three Lines to asstune 


^ The term “enemj patrols” is suggested as conrejmg the full meaning of these 
bodies, seeing that they may not always be employed strictly on the flanli, and their 
object is simply to obserye the enemy. — ^T b. 
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(1.) If the 1st Line h still in squadron columns ? 

(2.) If the 1st Line forms line to attack ? 

(3.) If the 2nd Line joins in the attack of the 1st ? 

1. What average distances shotild the Lines preserve from 
each other? 

c. How does the 3rd Line act when the whole 2nd Line joins 
io the combat and is totahy expended? 

cl How does the 2nd Line act if the 1st comes into action 
and has no longer free choice, but is dependent on the enemy 
for its movements ? 

e* Ho-w does the 2nd Line act when the 1st j)asses to the attack 

(1,) When there is a 3rd Line ? 

(2.) IWien there is no 3rd Line ? 

/. How does the 2ncl Line act when the first is threatened in 
flank by the enemy ? 

g, ilow does the 2nd Line act when gaps occnr in the 1st 
Line? 

h How does the 2nd Line act if, when it is about to take in 
flank the enemy engaged with the 1st Line, its own flank is 
threatened by the enemy’s 2nd Line ; and what precautionary 
measures has it to take against this? 

2 . How does the 2nd Line act if, -when standing in its proper 
place to the rear of the 1st Line, it is suddenly threatened per- 
pendicularly in fl.ank by the enemy ? 

h How does the 2nd Line act if the 1st is repulsed by tlie 
enemy? 

L How does the 3rd Line act if, when in close squadron 
column, it is suddenly thi'eatened by the enemy ? 

m. How does the 1st Line act if the movements of the enemy 
necessitate sliglit changes of direction, or if it sees cause for 
making such of its own accord, in order to manoeuvre against 
the enemy's flank ? 

n. How are more extensive changes of direction made by 
Lines, so as to arrive as quickly as possil^le, and on the most 
extended front, at decisive results? 

0 . ^Wiich movements are the quickest, and at the same time 
the simplest, for the 2nd or 3rd Line, to enable them to cany out 
flank-attack and flank protection on the most extended front ? 
Which enable tliem to make flank-attack with one part, and pro- 
vide flank protection vnth the other ? 

p. How has the 2nd Line to act if the enemy’s Ist Lino is 
repulsed ? 

q. Can the whole of the 2nd Line be expended for the sup- 
port of the 1st ? 

r. Can the whole of the 3rd Line be expended or employed 
to its full strength ? 

Before we cq^pear on the drill-ground, it is necessary to make 
ourselves clear on all these points, as practical execution depends 
on them ; then only shall we be prepared for manoeuvring. 

The following sections exhibit the movements and evolutions 
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for tlie Lines which are most appropriate to the different 
cases [cl 3 ; k 4 ; c. 4] ; they comprise directions for the emploj^- 
ment, formation, and duties of each of the three Lines. 

No ahsolnte model will be laid down; attention is merely 
drawn to the simplest means afforded by the Regulations, by which 
to satisfy the most urgent requirements of the tactics of Lines. 

CL Directions for the Employment^ Duties^ Fojmiation, cincl Ilove^- 
merits of the First Dine, 

(1.) The 1st Line, the striking line, is designed to break into 
the enemy, and as far as possible to run him down with the first 
onslaught. If it effects this it thoroughly fulfils its object; it 
can do no more than lide him dowm. The rest belongs to the 
2nd and 3rd Lines, which have to afford wgorous support to the 
1st, and protect it against the enemy’s reserves, or 2nd Line, to 
follow lip the fight, to complete the victory. The successful 
tactics of our arm depend solely on the effective employment of 
the 2nd and 3rd Lines; without this all the efforts and braveiy 
of the 1st Line are of little or no avail. This must constantly be 
borne in mind. 

(2.) It must be laid down as a fixed principle that the leader 
of the 1st Line must have completed all liis evolutions by the 
time he has airived at a distance of 500 paces from the enemy, 
and can then make no more flank movements ; that at 600 paces 
distance he Ccin still execute flank movements by zugs, either by 
zugs right or left, or half-right or left; and that at 1,000 paces 
he may perform still more extensive flaMc movements. 

The most strenuous endeavours must always be made to gain 
the enemy s flank, to work against his flank, to execute oblique 
movements so as to be able to attack him concentrically ; to this 
end the half-column especially lends itself, and must be earned 
out with the greatest precision. 

(3.) The following mo vement>s and evolutions are especially 
of use for the 1st Line : — 

a. Slight changes of direction to the right or left on the 
squachon of direction during the advance in Line. 

k Greater chan ges of direction both in squadron columns and 
in line to the half-flank, by wheeling zugs half-right (or left), at 
once forming squadrons, then regiments, and lastly brigade; 
from squadron columns also, by wheeling heads of squadrons, 
then forming squadrons, regimenis, and brigade ; or by wheel- 
ing into [scxiiadron] half-column, and forming zug-coliunn in the 
now oblique dhection by the proper tnmipet sound, followed by 
the gallop, wheel into line, and attack in the oblique direction 
against the enemy’s flank. 

Shortest and most simple movements of the 1st Line, when 
it has repulsed the enemy, so as to come into 2nd or 3rd Line in 
the general change of front to a flank which the 2nd and ord 
Lines will already have made ; thus 

From line ; by zugs right (or left) wheel, heads of squadrons 
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agam 'wlieeliiig to the. rear; trot. Closing in of the squadron, 
columns thus formed to close squadron column on one of the 
squadrons, according to the natoe of the ground and other 
circumstances. Wheel of the close squadron eoliimn (in inverted 
order) towards the new front. 

5, Directions for the Employment, Duties, Formation, and 
Movements of the Second Lme> 

(1.) The second line is designed — 

n. To relieve the 1st Line from all apprehension about the 
secimty of its rear and flanks while it is manoemning 
against the enemy. 

5. To support the 1st Line when it charges, by itself ad- 
vancing to the attack at a timely moment, so as to aid it 
in securing the victory and repulsing the enemy. 

i\ To pursue the beaten enemy with any disposable reserves, 
to reap the fruits of the victory, and give time to rally to 
the troops which have become disordered through making 
the attack. 

d. To receive the 1st Line and disengage it in case it has 
been repulsed. 

If in an exceptional case there is no 3rd Line, a portion of 
the 2nd must be kept in hand as reserve, as, other thiBg>s being 
equal, the victory falls to the side which has the last intact re- 
serve, however weak it may be, and throws it on the flank of 
the enemy, which should always be done if j)ossible. 

(2.) The 2rid Line follows the 1st at 300 paces distance, out- 
flanldng it in squadron columns or close sqiiach’on coliunn on 
the most threatened flank. Its distance ought not to be greater 
than this, or mutual connection and assistance would be out of 
the question ; each line would then act for itself only, and the 
advantage of the formation of a second line would entirely dis- 
appear, and it would be doubtful whether it could join in the 
action in time. On the other hand, the distance between these 
lines shotild not be less than 300 paces, or the 2nd Line would 
involuntailly be drawn into the fight of the 1st Line, and would 
not have field enough ' for its movements, wliich it is of gveat 
importance that it should have. 

(3.) The 2iicl Line must regulate its action and movements 
by those of the 1st Line. As long as the latter is not engaged 
with the enemy, which the leader can easily judge from its 
movements, the 2nd Line simply follows at line distance, and 
can even remain all this time in close squadron column ; but as 
soon as the combat begins, or the 1st Line forms line to attack, 
squadron columns must be formed; the right direction must 
then be taken, so as to be able to form line on the proper front 

Frequently the Clfief Commander will give his r&ections in 
short orders, ‘‘ The 2nd Line will reinforce the 1st Line AAuth 
three squadz'ons, keeping back two squadrons on the right 
iank” 
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Or, Three squadrons of the 2nd Line 'will admnee in zug 
eoliiiim for flank attack against the enem/s right flank, 
squadrons following the left flank of the 1st Line at line dis- 
tance.’"^’,^ ' ■ ^ ■ 

Or, Some squax^^^ of the 2nd Line wdil move up into line 
ivith the 1st Line, and the other sqtiadiuns be placed in rear of 
one flank, or in rear of both flanks and the centre.’’ 

The support of the 1st Line by the 2nd is eifected thus : — 

€L By enveloping the enemy’s flank and rear by a portion of 
its force, wlnle the 1st is engaged with him in the 
■. ''meiee. : 

1. By opposing mth the other portion, or wdth its w^hole 
force, the 2nd Line of the enemy, should it thi'eateii the 
flank of the 1st Line. 

By recehdiig and disengaging the repulsed 1st Line, by 
making an oblique flank movement and taking the enemy 
ill flank while he is piusiiing the 1st Line. 

d, By retiring with the 1st Lme, w^hen it feels itself too 
weak, following it in compact order, and covering its 
retreat. 

Flank movements are most effectively executed by the 2nd 
Line in zug column, as it is the easiest to direct ; its movements 
are best adapted to varying conformation of the ground, and 
line can be more quicHy formed from it than from squadron 
columns taldiig ground to a flank. 

The conduct of the 2nd Line is more diflflcult than that of 
the 1st, and a greater degree of rapidity and manoeuvring power 
is required of the regiments composing it. • 

(4.) The foUowflng circrimstances may render it necessary for 
the 2ud Line to act : — - 

Cme a. Considerable gaps ocetor in the 1st Line. 

Case h. The 1st Line is engaged with the enemy, and the 
2nd joins offensively in the action of the fomier' by falling 
on the flank and rear of the enemy ; of this there are two 
eases, w^hen a 3rd Line is available, and wrhen there is no 
3rd Line. 

Case c. The 1st Line is engaged with the enemy ; the 2nd 
also wishes to join in the combat offensively by falling on 
the enemy’s flank and rear; it has already begum its 
movements for that purpose, when the enemy’s 2nd Line 
appears bent on a similar object, and must be opposed. 

Case cl The 1st Line advances to attack ; it is menaced on 
a flank by the enemy’s 2nd Line, wiiioh the 2nd Line 
must oppose. 

Case e. The enemy appears suddenly on the flank of the 
2nd Line ; the latter must at once oppose him ; there is 
danger in hesitation. 

CaseJ. The 1st Line is repulsed; the second must at any 
ii>sk disengage it, prevent the enemy’s pursuing it, and 
attack the enemy in flank. 
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: Case g. The 1st Line attacks, and the enemy prolongs liis 

front; the 2nd Line must attack in echelon. 

The follomng movements and evolutions would come in 
especially useful for the 2nd Line in the different cases just 
mentioned ■ 

In Case a. Send forward as quicMy as possible as many 
squadrons as appear necessary to fill up the gaps in the 1st 
Line, the succour squadrons having already been used for this 
purpose. 

In Case k (1. When a 3rd Line is available.) The whole of 
the 2nd Line can be brought into action. 

(c.) It executes a fianlc attack from close squadron column ; 
wheel of the head of the column into the right direc- 
tion ; advance by squadi-ons [in zug coliunn, Fig. 56], 
wheel into line towards the enemy, attack the enemy's 
flank in an oblique direction. 

(5.) It e.veeutes a flank attack from squadron columns; 
heads of squadrons wheel half-right (or left), trumpet 
sound Form zug column f Gallop f vdn&A into line 
towards the enemy, attack in an oblique direction. 

(2. When there is no 3rd Line.) Only a portion of the 2nd 
Line need be brought into action for offensive support of the 1st 
Litre, while the other part is kept intact for eventualities. 

(a.) Flank attack hy three squadroris, and three squadrons as 
flank protection^ from close squadron column; wheel of 
the head of the 1st regiment half-tiglit (or left), 
break into zug column, rvheel into line towards the 
enemy, attack on his flank in an oblique direction ; 
the 2nd regiment follows by wheel of the head of 
the column half-iight (or left), opens out to squadron 
columns, advances in this oblique direction at the 
gallop in rear of the 1st regiment to cover its flanks ; 
line to the front and attack on the advancing re- 
serves of the enemy. 

(J>.) Flank attack hy three squadrons^ and three squadrons as 
flunk protection^ front squadron coluinm ; 1st regi- 
ment, wheel of the heads of squadrons half-right 
(or left), sound ‘‘ Form zug column '' and “ Gallop f 
wheel into Hue towards the enemy, attack in an oblique 
direction to the inner hand. 2nd regiment, wheel 
zugs half-light (or left) into oblique'" echelon, form 
squadrons, form regiment, attack in an oblique direc- 
tion to the outer hand; or thus — ^wheel zugs half- 
light (or left) into oblique echelon, sound Form 
squadron colummf and rapidly advance in this forma- 
tion in rear of the 1st regiment until past its outer 
flank, and there , wait until the enemy’s 2nd Line 
appears, when at once form regiment and attack in 
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ail oblique direction outwards, as far as possible 
oiitfiaiildiig and enveloping one flank of tlie enemy. 

In CaBe e. Tlie 2nd Line is already formed in zng colimin 
in order to advance to the flank attack, when, owing to the 
appearance of the eoemy’s reserves, it is compelled to form 
flank protection against them. 

(a,) Squadrons are formed, and then line. 

(k) Wheel of the head of the column, directed so as 
to threaten the flank of the enemy, alignment trot 
or gallop, afterwards line to the right (or left) on 
the new alignment on the sound Front’’' (the rear 
squadrons not yet on the new alignment front 
forming), and attack in two echelons, the second one 
being formed by the rear squadrons which have had 
to fomi line to the front. 

(<j.) WTieel heads of squadrons half-right (or left), form 
squadrons, attack in echelons, or (if there is sufficient 
time) form regiment and attack. 

(d.) "Wlieel zugs half-right (or left), form squadrons and 
then regiment, and attack. This can be done more 
rapidly than (<?). 

(e.) Sound to form squadinn columns in the direction of 
the head of the column, fomi line and attack. 
N.B. This formation is the slowest, and requires most 
space towards the front ; it is, therefore, the least to 
be recommended, and is less preferable than (a), (&), 
(e), and (d). 

In all such flank attacks the 2nd Line must under all circum- 
stances leave some squadrons on its outer flank in squadron 
columns, to form flank protection and follow the line intact. 

In Case d. 

(a.) Flank p7Vtect{on [by the 2nd Line] from close squadron 
column ; wheel the head of the colmnn into the proper direction, 
open out to squadron columns, and attack the approaching 
reserves of the enemy. (N.B. Action on the flank of the enemy 
must here also be preferred to the parallel attack.) Or, if the 
enemy is so near that there is no room to the front for the above, 
wheel the head of the coliimn completely in the proper direction 
to the flank, and sound into ziig colmnn, 

wheel into line, and attack. This last procedure is especially to 
be preferred, as, by skilfully directing the head of the column it 
allows of easily gaining the enemy’s flank. 

(6.) Flanh protection^ from squadro^i columns. The 1st regi- 
ment ^dieels zugs half-right (or left) into half-column, squadrons 
are formed, tlien line, followed by the attack in an oblique direc- 
tion outwards. The 2nd regmient follows, passes in rear of the 
1st regiment on its outer flank, and either aligns itself on it if 
there is time, or attacks as a second echelon on the outer flank. 
Or the line of squadron columns can wheel zugs half-right (or 
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left) into lialf coluiim, followed by the sound squadron 

eohmms ” and TmeF 

.;■ ■■ In.Case e. . 

(cl) The emmy appears Biiddenly from the right left front 
(Imlf flcmlc). The 2nd Line is in close squadron column. Wheel of 
the head of the column an eighth of a chele by the 1st regiment, 
the two flank sqiiachons form line to the front on both flanks, 
advance of these squadrons to the flank attack, the other tw^o 
squadrons form line to the front to both hands, when they get 


The Eight Flank is Theeateneb/^' 



^ The regiment is here taken to consist of fire squadrons ,* gonerall j, hoTrererj 
there rill onij be three or four squadrons, as one is detached as succour squadron to 
the 1st Line, and on the 'W’ar footing only four squadrons u'ould be available per 
regiment. The formation of line from three squadrons would be exactly similar to 
the above, as only the next (2ad) squadron would move on while the other one 
beyond it would wheel into line. 
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room and attack. The 2iid regiment wheels the head of the 
colimin inwards, breaks into zng column, wheels into 
wards (towards the enemy) and follows to the attack as a second 
echelon ; or it breaks at once into ziig column, the leading Mg* 
receiving the proper direction, wheels into line outwards, and 
-advances to the attack of the enemy’s flank. 

(6.) The enemy appears suddenly directly on a fianh The %nd 
Line is in squadron columns^ and must form line to the flank as 
•quickly as possible. The regiment threatened, and which has to 
form line to the flank, proceeds thus : — 

The flank squadron nearest the enemy at once wheels into 
iiiie towards him; the next two squadrons continue to advance, 
change the dii’eetion of their leading zugs towards the threatened 
flank^ and form line on the squadron that wheeled into line. The 
other two squadrons wheel into line the same as the threatened 
squadron, and come up into line en heniail on the opposite flank 
of the .threatened squadron. All tliis must be clone with the 
greatest rapidity at full gallop. 

Tins movement can also be executed by the next two 
squadrons (the 2nd and 3rd in the Plate), wheeling zugs half- 
light into half-column, and coming up into line in that fomia- 
tioii. ' ^ 

The 2nd regiiiient, further from the threatened flank, does 
not fomi line in this manner ; it should rather close to close 
squadron colunm, either moving forward to form a second 
echelon there or moving to the rear by the wheel about of zugs 
when it can act more effectively there as an echelon. As soon 
as this regiment, moving rapidly, has reached the desired point, 
and taken the proper direction by wheeling the head of the 
column so as to work against the enemy’s flank, it fonns line and 
advances to the attack. 

In Case/. To disengage the 1st Lino. 

(cu) From Close S(piadron Colwmi , — The regiment nearest to 
the retreating troops wheels by zugs towards that hand,'"' and 
the now leading squadron at once attacks the pursuers in an 
oblique dii*ection. The next scj[uadi*on follows this movement in 
echelon, being directed on another part of the pursuer’s force, 
and th^^^s not taking the same direction as the leading squadron. 
The remaining squadrons follow in a similar manner, as also 
those of the other regiment, in echelons, each throwing itself on 
the enemy from its own point of view. 

(5.) Froin Scfuadron Columns . — Wheel zugs half-riglit (or 
left) into half columns towards the pursuers, form squadrons l:)y 
trumpet soimd and attack in echelon of squadrons; or wheel 
zugs into open column of squadrons and attack in echelons, each 
squarhoii taking its owm objective point in the pursuer’s force ; 
or wheel heads of squadrons to the left (or right), f head of the 

Tlitis forming “Eegimental Column, 'V some wrlaafe a)rrespoiicling to our Quarter 
Column. — Te. 

t To form zug column. 
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coiiimn kilf-riglit (or left), all cliange direotioE ob a 

movable pivot, wlieel into line and attack vith tlie gmatest 
rapidity. Tn this case, vdien the eneiny is very close, it mil 
often be necessary for the rear portions of the column to form 
line to the front [‘^ine to the left (or right) on the new align- 
ment this paii; then follows in echelon the attack of the 
portion which has wheeled into line. 

We must always act promptly if we wish to attain a result, 
but in the present ease very great promptitude is required to dis- 
engage the 1st Line from the pursuers. 

In Case g. 

(a,) From close squcidron column^ to a parallel f ront ; wheel 
the head of the column to the right (or left), and deploy by 
tiumpet sound, or break into zug column, wheel into line and 
attack. To an oblique front (so as to take the enemy in flank, 
winch is under all circumstances to be preferred) ; wheel the 
liead of the column half-right (or left), break into zug column, 
giving the proper direction to the head of the column, wheel 
into line and attack in an oblique direction. 

(6.) Froyn squadron colmms to a qyciraUel front; wheel the 
heads of squadrons so as to fonn ziig colmnn, wheel into line 
and attack straight to the front. To an oblique front (which is 
in all cases to be prefened, so as to ^yovk against the enemy’s 
flank) ; wheel the heads of squadrons half-right (or left), form 
zug column on the proper sound, wheel into line, and attack in 
an oblique direction. 

r. Directions for the Employment^ Duties^ Formation, and Move-- 
ments of the ^rd Line. 

(1.) Tlie 3rd Lino is the idtima ratio by which to bring about 
tlie decision of the fight, if it has not aheady taken place. 

This line must never be engaged in its eiitirety, but its leader 
must always keep a portion in hand for eventualities. 

(2.). It follows at a distance of line distances, i.e., at 400 
or 500 paces in rear of that flank of the 1st Line where the 2nd 
is not posted. Unless any other disposition is made, or the cir- 
cumstances of the fight compel the leader to act independently, 
the 3rd Line vnll always retain this relation to the 1st. The 
leader can always betake himself to any point where he con- 
siders hivS presence necessary, in order to obtain a general view 
of the state of the fight. 

(3.) If the whole of the 2ncl Line becomes engaged or is 
wholly expended in supporting the 1st Line, the 3rd will, as a 
rule, open out to squadron columns, to he ready for coml)at ; it 
then moves rapidly to the position that was occiipied by the 2nd 
Line and assumes' its functions. All that has been laid down 
regarding the 2nd Line unll then apply to the 3rd. 

(4.) As to the movements and evolutions specially required 
of the 3rd Line, as soon as it has taken the place of the 2nd 
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, Line, it .must aet as laid -down for the latter. But it, maj ' happ.en 
that the 3rd Line, while still in its usual position in close squad- 
roii column, is suddenly threatened in flank by the enemy ; in 
such a case the follomiig eyolutions ■would have to be executed. 

' 'The M appears Directly on a FUtMh — -The regiment 
immediately threatened forms line at once towards the menaced 
flank, either in a forward direction or towards the par (in the 
latter case, zugs are first 'wheeled about), according to the 
nature of the gTound and the direction of the attack ; regardless 
of inversion, the flank squadron nearest the enemy wheels into 
line toAvards him, the rest deploying on its right or left. The 
other regiment, aAvay from the threatened flank, according to the 
nature of the ground and the direction of the attack, breaks into 
ziig column either forwards or to the rear, giving the proper 
direction to the head of the column (Avhich may require a wheel 
on a movable pnmt) so as to Avork opposite the enemy’s flank, 
Arheel into line and attack. 

(5.) The Enemy appears on the Half Flank — The regiment 
immediately threatened Avheels its head half-right (or left), its 
two flank squadrons front form outwards, in order to form flank 
attack. Then the next two squadrons front form outAvards, 
Adieu free, and advance to the attack (see figure, page 108). 
The other regiment, aAvay from the thi'eatened flank acts to the 
gi*eatest adAmntagp as in a. 

df. Directions for the Employment and Duties of Siiccoav a7id 
Flarik Squadrons, 

( 1 .) The succour squadrons are ahvays proAuded by the 2nd 
Line, and are usually tAAm in number, one from each regiment; 
they folloAv the 1st Line at fi*om 100 to 150 paces distance, in 
line or zug column, one in rear of the centre of each regiment of 
that line. 

Succour squadrons should know their duties as such 
thoroughlj^, and should be Avell instmcted in them. Dining 
changes of direction they have as quickly as possible to fill up 
any gaps occiniing in the front, if such changes are immediately 
followed by the charge. If, on the contrary, at the inouient of 
collision with the enemy they have not yet been employed, they 
must watch the course of the m^lee Avith the greatest attention 
at about 100 to 150 paces in rear of the line ; and if this at any 
point turns to the disadvantage of their own side, as shown by the 
thinning of the ranks there, they must throw themselves on it in 
compact formation, either by zugs, half-squadrons, or squadron, 
according as this thinning of the ranks appears in one or several 
places, or to a less or greater degree, and thus endeaAT)ur to 
restore the light and secure its favourable termination. They 
rnustponsider this as their main business, as they are appointed 
to afford the most ready and immediate help to the 1st Line. 

Succour squadrons which have been draAvn into the 1st Line 
to fill up gaps, remain in their place there until another phase of 

(I- 0.) L 
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the fight, and slioiald: not be sent back. If the enemy is re- 
pnlsed, they, together with the rallied squadrons, follow the 
pnimiing flank squadrons as a snppoi't. 

(2.) The duty of flank squadrons is to break ofi* from the 
front as qiiicldy as possible, of their own accord and without 
waiting for orders, and, according to the relative position of the 
Lines during the charge, either to act as flank potection (Avhen 
the enemy outflanks their own side) or as flank attack (when 
the enemy is outflanked). y 

To this end they are not to be kept back in rear of the flanks 
in zug column, but to remain always in the front line, as their 
leaders can thence see better what turn the fight takes than they 
could if they were in rear of the front, and also because the 
distance to he traversed will thus be considerably diminished. 

If they are to break off from line for flank attack, these 
squachons or ziigs are to be in half-column from the right on the 
right flank, or in half-column from the left on the left flank, either 
by advancing in half-column by zugs or by wheeling zugs half- 
right or left from line ; in the fest case they vdll wheel into line, 
in the second they -will first cover off in the direction of the 
leading zug and then wheel into line. But these movements must 
be perfoimed very rapidly so as to take the enemy by surprise, 
otheiwise he would have time to take counter-measures j and 
the front and flank attacks should be as nearly simultaneous as 
possible. 

For flank protection the squadrons are most advantageously 
formed in half-column (of zugs) left in front on the right flank, 
and right in front on tne left flank, so as to be able to break 
outwards to cover the flanks from an attack of the enemy upon 
them. They keep in alignment with the front and charge out- 
wards at the same time that the line attacks. After the comple- 
tion of the attack they must remain in prolongation of the line. 

Lastly, the third duty of the flank squadrons consists in this, 
that after the meke following the charge, if it turns out in 
favour of their own side, they must pursue the fleeing enemy, 
following him up in extended order. 


Chapter 4.— THE ATTACK. 

(1.) The charge is the life-element of our arm, as its effect 
on the enemy depends on this; it is therefore the very point, the 
touchstone of all out instruction, and the mode of executing it 
decides the value of a squadron. I therefore repeat here the 
conditions required to be fulfilled : — 

There must be the most complete cohesion, stirnip to 
stirrup, the flanks feeling to the centre. 
b. The most rapid and decided charge, covering 100 to 150 
paces, so as to fall on the enemy with the greatest im- 
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petiiositj; this being somewliat regulated the quickest 
pace of the weakest horses, so as to retain cohesion. 

c. No depth, the ranks complete and only two of them j the 

rear rank three to six paces from the front rank, riding 
resolutely with it, no man hanging back. 

d. The officers well in front, and well seen by all. 

e. The stretching gallop of about 600 to 800 paces duration, 

calm and uniform, smoothly over the ground, without 
confusion or rushing; the horses well in hand, so that 
there is no fear of their breaking involuntarily into the 
charge. 

/. During the attack, evolutions, oblique movements, and 
changes of direction to be carried out, so that the shock 
may always come from a direction different from that 
"whence the attack began. As far as possible attacks 
should be on diagonal, oblique lines, and generally in 
half-column, so as to gain the enemy’s flank. 

g. Frequent practice of the attack against mo\ring objects 
(indiridual horsemen). 

Ik Remaining in squadron columns as long as possible during 
the attack, so as not to be put out by any eventuali- 
ties or adverse iuflnences. 

2 . Attacking frequently in inversion, so that the squadrons 
may be quite accustomed to it and may not feel it to be 
out of the ordinary. 

k, Ground scouts always out in front, two or three well 
trained men from each squadron; their duties being to 
point out the best ways, and to take care that the squad- 
rons do not fall into a de sac, or come upon imprac- 
ticable ground or have to retreat when in front of a defile. 

I During the charge itself, the front of the attacking squad- 
rons and regiments must be absolutely free; all de- 
tached bodies and eclaireurs must therefore draw off to 
the flanks as quickly as possible, rally, and throw them- 
selves on the enemy’s flanks simultaneously with the onset 
of the attacking bodies, and not stand out of the fight 
with indifference. Not one sword or lance should' be 
inactive during the charge ; the greatest stress must be 
laid on this. 

Under no circumstances may these detached men rush 
directly back upon the front, thereby bringing disorder 
into the ranks. 

m* The leader must have reconnoitred the enemy before the 
attack, so as to have spied out his flanks, and thus to be 
able to lead correctly and regulate the direction of the 
attack. 

n. He must never allow himself to be attacked by the enemy, 
and never wait for him at the halt ; on the contrary, he 
should always be the first to attack, always take the 
initiative, and charge resolutely. 

(I- 0.) . L 2 
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0 . He must attack with the arme hlcmche, and on no account 
vntli firearms. 

j;. Tlie leader must seize the right moment for attack, with- 
out waiting for orders or refeiTing to superiors; he is 
responsible if he allows the favourable moment to pass 
without taking advantage of it, and tlie favourable mo- 
ment is that when the enemy is in disorder. 

€p In the attack a reserve must always be kept back ready 
for eventualities, for the last reserve (a formed, intact 
body) £ind an attack on the enemy’s flank decide the 
fight. 

r. A repulsed enemy is to be pursued by only a part of the 
attacking line, and this will be in a completely disordered 
condition ; the rest of the line rallies as rapidly as pos- 
sible and follows the pm*suers as a support. 

(2.) The principles which characterise attacks on the three 
arms are as follows : — 

a. Against cavalry. 

The front and flank must be attacked ; the latter either by 
the 1st Line which has taken an oblique direction while advanc- 
ing, or by the 2nd Line. 

b. Against infantry. 

Infantiy vfill always be attacked only in flank, and by several 
successive lines'^ following each other; it is necessary that the 
shocks should follow each other rapidly, and that the successive 
lines should not outflank each other (as in echelon) but should 
cover. 

The gallop must be assumed the moment the troops enter 
the zone of most eiffective fire, that is, at least 800 paces ofi‘ 
Infantry must always be attacked in flank. It is a fixed rule that 
a single squadron can never attack an mtact square^ but there should 
be at least two squadrons in each line, and, as already mentioned, 
the attack on infantry must always be made by several successive 
lines of at least two squadrons each. 

Consequently it is necessarj" that regiments and brigades 
should cany out the following very simple movement as the easiest 
mode of getting into the required foimation : — 

From zug column. ^ Alignment trot or gallop, with change 
of direction so as to gain the desired front, as far as possible out- 
side the zone of the enemy’s fire; wheel into line of the two 
squadrons at the head of the colmnn, which advance to the attack, 
wlfile the other two squadrons of the 1st regiment continue to 
march straight along the rear of the prece<hng squadrons ( the 
leading zug 3rd squadron being warned to continue the direc- 
tion) until they will cover, when they too wheel into line and 
follow to the attack as a second line. Similarly, in the case of 


* The word in tlie original is “ echelons/* but the term ‘ » snccessiye lines/' or 

simply ** lines'* has been preferred in this translation. — T e. 
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'e :biigmle, tie 2iid forms a third ' and fonrtli line. Of 

.eoTii’se, under .' €*ertam,: circnmstances, . Bqiiadi’ons .. from each }’egi- 
.ment may be employed in one and the same line, as. when, the 
siiecesaYe lines have to consist of three squadrons each. 

If there are many objects of attack (many groups of sldr- 
mishers, supports, 1st and 2nd Line, &c.), or the foiination of the 
enemy on the flank is so deep that the original extent of front of 
the successive lines is too small to be able to attack the flank of 
the position in its whole depth, that is, to attack each individual 
object at the same time ; the rear hnes should cease in such a 
case to follow the 1st Line, and should be directed on such 
objects as have not been attacked. In this case all the lines 'would 
not follow each other over the same gi-ound, but would diverge 
somewhat, those only taking the direction of the leading echelon 
which find no special object of attack. But this cannot be con- 
sidered a favourable state of affairs, since, as a general rule, 
success can only be ensured by the repeated quickly following 
attack of several lines against the flank of the enemy’s infantry, 
all in the same direction and covering each other. 

It is therefore of the greatest impoifance to have thoroughly 
reconnoitred the enemy and his position, in order to regulate 
thereby the necessary extent of front of the successive lines and 
to avoid its being too smalL 

As is amply proved by numerous historical examples taken 
from the most glorious period of our history, there is nothing 
impracticable in the employment of whole regiments, or even 
more squachons, in one of these successive lines; and therefore 
the employment of several brigades or even strong 

divisions, may be necessary to attack the flank of an enemy’s 
position. 

If well trained, judiciously organised, and properly led, 
cavalry will still be able to oSect results woidhy of being placed 
side by side with those gained in former times. 

c. xigainst artillery. 

Cavalry must always attack in front in widely extended 
swami-attack formation, so as to draw the fire, while closed 
squadrons or regiments sinmltamously attack the fleinks of the 
batteries. 

The attack on the flank must as far as possible be made from 
under cover? so that it may be unexpected. 


CHAPrER 5.— THE PURSUIT AND RALLY, 
a. The Pursuit. 

When the enemy’s cavalry is repulsed, either after the melee 
with the 1st Line, or through the opportune intervention of the 
2 nd 5 and has to * be pursued, the pursuit will be carried out (on 
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the^soimd J’aE/aro ”) by the two extreme flank gqimdioiis of 
the Ixst, and the ontm' flank squadron of the 2nd Line, ‘whieh 
must keep; lip the eharge against ■ the enemy in dispersed order, 
following him. closely,-. ; 

The outer flank sqiiadi’on of the 2nd Line must as quickly as 
possible take up the same chrection as that of the squadrons of 
the 1st Line, so as to prevent collision. 

The remaining squadrons of the 1st Line, after this signal, 
must at once rally forwards on the regimental and squadron 
calls being sounded, and follow up the pm'siiing squadrons at 
the trot with closed ranks. 

The piu'suit must be continued by the flank squadrons as 
long as the wind and strength of the horses, the nature of the 
ground, and the measures taken by the enemy permit. 

If superior reserves of the enemy appear to receive or dis- 
engage the repulsed troops, the further pursuit will be discon- 
tinued by the sound Appell,^' on wMch the pursuing squadrons 
as quickly as possible clear the front of the bodies following 
them up in close order, rally towards the rear on both flanks, so 
as to be able to issue thence to take the enemy’s reserves in 
flank and thus to support the frontal attack. 

5. The E ALLY. 

In every attack carried out up to the actual shock there will 
be the collision, the melee with the enemy, and the most utter 
disorder. Tins must ahvays be marked during peace exercises 
by the complete breaking up of the ranks ; this is necessary in 
order to permit of the frequent practice of the following exer- 
cise, one of the most indispensable, viz., rallying rapidly on the 
trumpet sound in any desired direction, as indicated by the 
leader’s sword and the direction of his horse. 

Too much value cannot be placed on this exercise, the pas- 
sage from disorder to close formation, and it cannot be practised 
too frequently ; good order with closed ranks cannot be too soon 
re-established. This must be done while advancing both in 
line (on the Regimental CalV^ and Squadron CalV^) and in 
squadron columns (on the signal follcmdng the call); it must 
also be done while retiring on the sound “ FrontA 

In the last case the signal ^^AppelV will of course be given 
first, betokening that the attack is broken off, and on the sound 
Fro7it ” each man will front and form ranks again as quickly as 
possible. 

IS the attack has been made in inverted order the rally will 
be in the same order; this rule must be absolute. 

In order to avoid every misunderstanding, I repeat that at 
the signal Regimental CalV^ (or Sciuadrori CalV) the rally 
will always h^formardB; and on the signal AppdV^ always to 
the Tea7\ 

Rapid rallying is the touchstone of the whole instruction, 
technical and intellectual. Wherever the men have not their 
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horses well iii hand, and they have not been trained to move 
srnaiily, wherever the men’s attention is not fully alert, and they 
have not been accustomed to obey commands and sounds instan- 
taneously, there 'vnll this exercise be badly performed; yet it is 
one of the chief means of biinging the squadron thoroughly into 
its leader s hand. 

The gTeat Frederic attached the greatest importance to this 
rapid ralhdng of squadrons from the most complete confusion. 
In the regulations for the Hussar regiments (1st December, 1743), 
Chap. Ill, Art. XVII, it is laid down— 

It must be thoroughly impressed upon the hussar that he must 
be most attentive to the sound Appelly on hearing -which each 
man vdll join his squadron and rank with the utmost rapidity 
possible; but as already stated, it is not necessary that they 
should have the same men as before on each side or in front of 
them and again, 

N.B.— His Majesty will most particularly observe that the 
squadrons learn to rally raf)idly.” 

Let us conform to this ; we shall then have the last fanned 
fraction in hand on the field of battle, and thus, according to all 
previous experience, shall remain masters of the field. Victory 
cannot fail him who holds out longest. 


Chapter 6.— PASSAGE OF DEFILES. 

(1.) It must be laid down as the first principle, that when- 
ever the passage of defiles, villages, &c., can be avoided, it is 
most advisable to turn such places duiing a combat ; but if it is 
not possible to avoid them, they must at any rate be thoroughly 
reconnoitred before entering them. There can be no more fatal 
situation for cavahy than to be jammed np in a defile, or to 
be attacked in one, w^hich will only occur tluough the leader’s 
fault." . , ■ ■ _ 

(2.)T]ie so frequently recurring fonnation of line after pass- 
ing a defile, at the quickest pace, from column of route in threes, 
right or left in front, must be thox’oughly practised on the routes 
leading to the drill gi^ound. This cannot be done too i-apidly, 
at full gallop without any diminution of pace at the head of the 
coliunn, the moment the ground opens out, the most perfect 
order being maintamed. Zug-leaders must look back to the rear of 
their zugs and the command to front form the ziigs must be 
given in time, while the rear of each zug is still in the defile and 
the last section of threes is nearly issuing from it ; the wmrd is 
generally given too late. Similarly the command to front form 
squadrons must be given when the rear zug is not quite formed, 
so^that there may not be the slightest loss of time. Above all, 
it is requisite that zug-leaders keep their leading threes in hand 
and lead them in the proper direction. This must have been 
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prcBHOiislj^ acquired regimentallY ; it is a most necessary practice, 
as it serioiisly concerns the formation of line for attack. The 
gi’eatest rapidity and most perfect order are here requisite. 

When not engaged, squadrons must remain in zug column 
and foim in regiment (in squadron columns) as soon as each is 
foiined. For combat they form line immediately their rear zug 
is on the point of foiming; but squadrons must invariably be 
formed first, and then regiment : an immediate formation of regi- 
ment from ziigs is strictly forbidden. If there is danger in delay, 
then, as an exceptional case, the attack may be made by squad- 
rons in echelon; but the iTile remains that as far as possible the 
attack must be made in regimental line. If there is sufficient 
time for the second regiment to align itself with the first, the 
attack must be canied out by the brigade in one line ; if there is 
not time for this, then by regiments in echelon. 

(3.) After passing a defile it is most important- — as one would 
of coimse naturally try to keep the defile open for the folloiving 
troops — that scpiadrons which have formed should endeavour to 
take such a direction in advancing towards the enemy that in 
case of repulse they wiU not have to retreat directly upon the 
defile, but laterally, so that the formation of the following 
squadi*ons may not be hindered by them. The fomied squadrons 
must therefore so man oeuwe that their rear is not directly in 
front of the defile. 

Although, as previously stated, every defile must be most 
carefully reconnoitred before it is passed, so as not to run any 
risk of being attacked while debouching, and thus having to 
halt in. the defile or being thrown back into it, still the circum- 
stances of the fight may compel the leading squadrons, after 
passing the defile, as explained in para. (2), for the echelon 
attack, to advance to the charge at once, before the rear 
squadrons are formed. If in this case any of the squadrons in 
front are repulsed by superior forces, they will certainly not be 
able to advance again to the attack with the squadron imme- 
diately following them, as they will not have sufficient time to 
rally ; but presuming that them training, riding, and discipline 
are good, and if the men have their horses well in hand and obey 
the commands, signals, and call of their officers, such repulsed 
squadiTjiis vdll be able to advance and attack together with the 
next squadron but one that passes the defile. 

In such a difficult situation, with a defile in rear, and a 
superior fomied enemy in front, with all the advantages of 
morale on liis side, it is absolutely necessary to increase and 
double one’s force. This can only he done by the most speedy 
foraiation of line coupled with the most perfect order, by rally- 
ing vdth^ the greatest rapidity any bodies that may be rq^ulsed 
and joining them to the attacking squadrons, so as to bring as 
much force as possible to bear at one moment. This must Wer 
be kept in mind by the leaders. 

The sa^dng of Napoleon the First here particularly applies, 
Se multiplier par la vitesseJ^ 
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(4) In retiring throtigli a defile in presence of an enemy, it 
is an invariable principle to support and cover the retreat of tlie 
troops retiring in disorder from before the enemy, by pushing 
forward any intact bodies, and to occupy the defile strongly with 
sqnadi'ons dismounted vrith carbines. I remark on tms head 
that troops thus acting offensively must make but short charges 
in order to disengage the retreating bodies, so that they may 
themselves be able to follow them quickly when the enemy has 
been brought to a standstill. They must not remain too long, or 
all the advantage of them would be lost. 

The main point here is to disappear rapidly, and the whole 
art consists in not getting the defile blocked up by the repulsed 
bodies retreating in disorder, which, however, is al'ways the case 
if the last detachments remain too long in front of the defiles. 
This is the greatest mistake generally made at manoeuvres, 
where detachments frequently delay much too long in front of 
the defile, and are nnable to get away from the enemy and 
charge again and again. 


CmvpTER 7.— EMPLOYMENT OF ARTILLERY. 

(1.) The main object of the horse artilleiy attached to 
cavalry, as of the cavahy itself, is the offensive^ and it must 
always act in this spirit. 

(2.) Horse artillery plays an impoi’tant role in cavalry war- 
fare. Its effectiveness will be very great — (a) as a protection 
during the emplopiient of cavalry ; {b) to prepare the attack ; 
and (c) to complete the victory, provided it knows how, rapidly 
and judiciously, to take up positions from which it can act with 
effect and for a long time. 

Of the four distinct phases which mark a cavalry fight, the 
reconnaissance, preparation for the attack, formation for the 
attack, and the attack and pursuit, the artillery can act writh full 
effect ill two only, viz., the preparation and the formation of line. 
Its action in the attack itself and in the pursuit is more limited, 
and in all cases its effect and ability to remain long in action, 
which is the main point, will depend upon its officers rapidly 
seizing the right moment and directing their fire on the proper 
spot. 

^ (3.) In the exercises of the cavalry divisions, which have for 
object to accustom cavalry to fight in connection -with the other 
arms (Deciding Tactics — EntscheiclungstaktiF)^ the hoi’se artillery 
mil generally for tactical purposes be massed under its own 
Commander, and in these exercises is entirely at the disposal of 
the Divisional Commander. 

On the contrary, in those exercises which have for their object 
the practice of the cavalry division as an independent body of 
troops, such as reconnaissance^ demonstrations, covering the ad- 
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vance of an army, &c. (Detacbinent Tactics), the batteries are per- 
manently attached to the three brigades ; the artillery has here a 
much wider field of action, as it has to open the way for the 
cavahy. 

(4.) The batteries follow all the movements of the division 
according to the disposition made for each day ; they keep the 
necessary distance, so as always to be able to move to a flank as 
may be required. As a rule they follow in rear of the centre of 
the lines to which they are detailed ; still the circumstances of 
the fight vnll frequently necessitate modifications in their posi- 
tion. 

(5.) The cavalry, if formed in line, must always at once open 
out to make room for batteries when they have to come up to 
the front ; regimental and squadron intervals must be utilised as 
much as possible for this purpose. 

(6.) It must be accepted as a principle, that when the fight 
has actually begun, an advance or rethement must be made in 
echelon of .batteries, so that the fire may be uninterrupted ; one 
battery stands fast and fires while the other is mo^dng. During 
a retirement each firing line covers the movement of the other. 

(7.) As far as possible all artillery positions, especially during 
the preparation and introduction of the attack, should be oblique^ 
that is, at an obtuse angle with the front, so as to take the 
enemy as much as possible in flank, and to ply him mth oblique 
fire, which greatly increases the moral and physical effect of the 
fire. 

(8.) In every change of front and every formation of line to 
a flank, the batteries serve as support and pivot. 

(9.) xA special escort ^viU be given to the batteries only when 
their isolated position, or the temporary circumstances of the 
cavalry fight, renders it necessaiy. As a rule, tlie bodies of 
cavalry nearest to the guns are understood to be responsible for 
then’ protection, and they must under no circumstances leave 
them in the lurch. On service no special orders or summons will 
be considered necessary in this respect. 

(10.) Dming the formation of line by the cavahy, and for the 
preparation of their attack, the batteries will as a rule take uj) a 
position in advance of one of the flanks, and generally in front 
of that flank which, according to the general state of the engage- 
ment, or by supposition, is considered to be the inner or pro- 
tected flank, or is to serve as the pivot for changes of front ; in 
this way they will be able to remain longer in action. For 
example, in a formation of line towards the right, they will 
seek to take up a favourable position in advance of the left 
flank ; in a change of front of the line towards the left, on or in 
advance of its left flank. 

(11.) At the moment when the cavalry is advancing to the 
attack the fire of the artillery must be increased to the utmost, 
but if its action has to cease when the 1st Line has advanced to 
the attack, then, if the ground and distance require it, it will 
take up a new position more to. the flank, so as to be ready for 
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further action according to the result of the attack ; on principle,^ 
it cannot take effective part in the shock, as it must keep clear of 
the mtdee. 

Its co-operation mth the shock of the cavalry must be a very 
exceptional occmTence, as when the circumstances of ground are 
very favourable, allowing it to act and at the same time protect- 
'ing'it , ■ 

So long as the batteries are not masked by the advancing 
line (which should happen as late on as possible, so as to permit 
them to act with effect to the last moment), that is, during the 
first part of the attack, they must remain in position and keep up 
their-fii'e. 

The batteries which have prepared the attack of the 1st 
Line should not as a rule hang back behind the 2nd Line, so 
that they may be able to assist in the pursuit of the enemy, if 
repulsed, or to cover the retreat of the 1st Line, unless indeed 
they have such a favourable position as will enable them to fulfil 
these conditions. 

(12.) If the enemy is repulsed the batteries must advance at 
the most rapid pace so as to complete the victory, moving up to 
the 1st Line, and folio vdng up the beaten enemy with its fire, as 
long as this can be done without damage to the pursuing 
cavalry ; here it will also be able to fii'e upon and snake any 
newly-arriving forces of the enemy, his reserves. In this case 
an energetic, resolute, and daring piusuit in echelon is called 
for. 

(13.) If it is necessary to pass through a defile, it is advisable 
that the artillery should from the hither border of it prepare the 
debouch of the cavalry; at least one battery should quickly 
follow the cavalry when the leading regiment has passed the 
defile and gained sufficient ground in advance. 

(14.) If, on the contrary, it is necessary to rethe, the batte- 
ries must press on rapidly in the direction of the retreat, so as to 
take up good and (when practicable) well-covered positions, 
wdience to fire on the enemy. Here again the retreat will be by 
echcloiivS, so that the fire on the pursuing enemy may be unin- 
terrupted. In the retreat of cavalry, artillery, owing to its 
enormous innate defensive power, plays the piincipal role ; every- 
thing is then done under its protection. Its difficult task will 
then be facilitated by short charges of the intact rear hues. 

(15.) In retiling through a defile, the batteries must first 
pass the defile, and in echelon, so as to be able to open fire be- 
times from the far side of it, and render the enemy's pursuit 
difficult. 


(16.) If the division or separate Lines come up unexpectedly 
to act against the enemy’s flank, the preparation for the attack 
by artillery fire will not be suitable, as the unexpectedness of the 
attack will thereby be annulled ; the artillery will then come 
into play at a later stage of the fight as a support to the cavalry 
in the pursuit of the enemy, or in covering the retirement of the 
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If it be ivisbed to make a demoBstration, if the cavalry is to 
diveii the enemy’s attention from the real point of attack, the 
batteries must open fire betimes. 

The artillery, too, will be able to support the atcack itself, 
when the cavalry is making a movement round the flank of the 
line of battle so as to make a flank attack, if from the nature of 
the ground there is no fear of surprise; in this case it will be 
sent quickly on in advance to the outer flank of our infantry 
(the inner flank of the cavahj-"), where it is protected, and vdll 
not interfere vrith the cavahy ; from this position it will be able 
to act most energetically against the opposite flank of the enemy, 
chiefly with oblique fire, and thus to prepare the attack on tins 
flanlJ 

(17.) During peace manoemu'es every position must be marked 
by at least one shot, while important phases of the combat and 
supposed vigorous action of the artillery will be indicated by 
several shots. 

(18.) In order to be always able to send orders to the bat- 
teries at the right moment, it is advisable for the commanding 
artillery officer to keep as much as possible near the division- 
leader, where he is best able to acquaint himself wdth the general 
course of the fight, and whence he can then send his orders to 
the batteries. 

(19.) To cover the formation of line, to prepare the attack, 
to receive repulsed troops, to take advantage of success, to re- 
establish the fight when events are unfavourable, to complete 
the victory, these in brief are the tasks of the horse artillery 
attached to the division. It it acts in this sense it wdll not be 
necessaiy, even during peace exercises, to send explicit orders in 
each particular case as to the exact position to be taken up, 
although it may be difficult to enter into the ideas of the cavalry 
leader when the enemy is only iniaginaiy. 

(20.) To take up position as quicHy as possible, to choose 
the right point from which a flanldng fire can be kept up effec- 
tively and for as long a time as possible, and to remain there in 
position and action for a considerable time, these are the principal 
conditions for the harmonious co-operation and assistance of 
artillery ; acting thus it will materially assist the action of cavalry 
without hampering its movements, while its own safety wflll not 
be jeopardised. 


CmiPTER 8.-^LEADING PRINCIPLES FOR THE PEACE 
EXERCISES OF A GAYaLRY DIVISION IN WORKING 
IN LINES, AND CONVENTIONAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

1. SCHEM OF THE EXERCISES. 

The task of the chief commander consists in making the 
division manoeuvre on the ground as a unit, as a whole, so'^ as to 
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develop mutual mderstanding between the leaders, well timed 
entrj^ into the engagement, the power of seizing the right 
momeiitj jtist appreciation of the situation, and observation of 
the principles regulating the relations of the different Lines in 
the varying circumstances of the combat and ground. These 
Lines ought only to work as component parts of the division, and 
should never manoeuvre independently. 

The exercises come under the head of “ Deciding Line 
Tactics,” or of ‘‘Detachment Tactics,” or they form a transition 
from the latter to the former. 

Although it will appear from the mission given to the cavalry 
division to which of these two domains each exercise relates, still 
it is advisable to specify clearly in each daily exercise to which 
branch of tactics it belongs, so as to assist the imagination, as in 
the case of “Deciding Line Tactics” the positions in the field 
of the other arms must be supposed. It will facilitate matters 
for the leaders if they go deeply into the General Idea, as vrell 
as into the Special Object, the plan of the exercise, the situation, 
which must be put as clearly and precisely as possible; then, 
guided by tills tbii’ead, in this frame founded on the strategic and 
tactical situation, in nnity of ideas, with the common end always 
in view, they will be able to act concentrically with boldness 
and decision. 

If the manoemTes are not executed by forces opposed to each 
other, or against a marked enemy, the whole matter will be 
reduced to siqipositions ; but such suppositions only refer to the 
enemy and never to the ground, which must ’always be taken 
and used as it really is. 

When the enemy is supposed, much play is left to the imagi- 
nation of the leaders ; they are then much less cramped in their 
action, and are not so restricted to the direction in w^hich the 
attack on the enemy is to be made ; the execution of the 
manoeuvre is then much easier than when the enemy is marked 
by single flags or by small detachments of troops of all arms, 
each prorided -with a flag. In the last case, where the manoeu- 
\U’es are against an enemy marked by infantiy, cavalry, and 
artillery, the matter is much facilitated, as the imagination is 
assisted. On the other hand an object for attack is always pre- 
sented, which determines precisely the movements to be executed, 
and requires well-timed action in the proper direction. 

Let it be mentioned here incidentally, that ,a combat can 
never be decided by the marked enemy, so that the number of 
flags -exeris no influence ; the troops can never be repulsed by 
liim. Only the position of the enemy is indicated by the flags, 
the foremost line, but not actual bodies of troops. A "decision as 
to the success or failure of the attack only ensues on the order of 
the divisional leader. Thus the marked enemy serves merely as 
a target; it is merely an object without. any subjective will; it 
stands fast or moves, never out of the walk, regulating its move- 
ments by those of the troops. 

Lastly as to the third period, the working of two bodies of 
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tToopg against eacli other, field manoeuvres, its execution is more 
difScnlt ; it closely resembles the reality and mahes much greater 
demands upon both leaders and troops. The first requirement is 
that the principles of line tactics should be fully applied, acting 
as Avhen the enemy’s position is only marked, no lateral exten- 
sion, but constant, economical arrangements for support in the 
direction of depth, so as to ensure united and concentric action 
and the most effective employment of the forces at disposal. 
There must be no manoeuvring of indi^ridual lines. 

2. Commands. 

a. In order to reap the utmost advantage from military 
results, a mutual and rapid nnderstanding between snperior and 
subordinate leaders, and of the latter among^ themselves, is abso- 
lutely necessary. During the peace exercises every way and 
means must be employed to promote this mutual understanding, 
and we must be careful to use the utmost brevity and the most 
precise modes of expression. The terminology established in 
Part V of the new edition Cavalry Regulations, will be of great 
help and much facilitate the matter ; the technical terms there 
laid down leave no room for misunderstanding, and must there- 
fore become habitual to the trooj)S. 

Instructions wrill never be given out beforehand to the subordi- 
nate leaders or troops either verbaUy or in writing ; everything 
must be done in the saddle. What is required vdll be ordered 
in good time through adjutants and orderly officers, but 
much must be done on self-initiative, thi'ough proper apprecia- 
tion of the situation and the right moment for action. 

As a rule it wll be necessaiy to indicate precisely the attack 
against cavalry, infantry, or artillery, flank attack of cavalry, 
flank protection against cavalry, the direction in which the 
enemy is to be received, or in which the attack is to be made. 
This will depend upon the general idea and special object which 
form the basis of each day’s manoeuvres, to which the leaders 
will make their dispositions conform. The gveatest importance 
is to be attached to the independent and deteimined action of 
the leaders at the right spot, especially of the Line-leaders, as a 
decisive result vrill clnefly thus be arrived at. The result of an 
attack must always be made to depend on the correct and timely 
chiming in of the rear Lines ; the whole course of the exercise 
must be determined by this. 

h. Before the commencement of the period of exercises, the 
general idea forming the basis of the manoeuvres will be com- 
nuinicated to the troops asrigned to the cavalry division, together 
■with the idea which has already regulated the marches of the 
regiments from their garrisons to the field of manoeuvres ; inarches 
will have been conducted as if on actual service. The distribu- 
tion of the oTclre de hataille will also be communicated. 

It will then be necessaiy to communicate to the brigades and 
regiments daily at the end of the drill and on the ground, the 
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plan for the next day^s exercises ; tMs comprises the speGial idea 
for the divisiGii, the distribution of troops (in so far as it may 
chtfer from the de hataille)^ and the rendezvous for the 

three Lines. From this all measnres necessary for adoption may 
be deduced; all the rest, as already stated, will be ordered on 
the spot personally by the division-leader or through adju- 
tants. The sending of clerks and orderlies to divisional head- 
quarters will thus be rendered unnecessary ; and in general it is 
strictly enjoined to restrain to the utmost the practice of sending 
out orderlies, and to arrange all that is necessary with the troops 
on the ground, so that no horses may be unnecessarily worked 
on the roads, which diminishes the number of the files. 

Further, it must be insisted Upon that all the officers on the 
morning of every day of exercise, on their appearing on the 
exercise gimind, shall be thoroughly informed regarding the 
plan of the manceuvre, according to the orders of the division. 

3. Trumpet Sounds. 

a* The sound “^ppeZr^ will only be given on the order of 
the division-leader ; it will alw^ays indicate that an attacking 
body is considered to be repidsed. 

b. If The udiole” is sounded, which can only be done by 
order of the chief commander, all trumpeters will immediately 
repeat it, so that the executive sound, either “ Halt,'" or ‘‘ Retimi 
swords^"^ may follow as soon as possible. 

c. On the sound “ The whole^^ all bodies must immediately 

halt where they are ; on the sound “ all will at once dis- 

mount; if the Officers^ calV^ follows, all leaders, including 
squadron and battery leaders and adjutants will join the division 
leader. If after this the soimds Ihe lohoU^ Marche' be given, 
all will mount to continue the drill ; but if the sounds “ The 
whole^ Return sivord.%^^ be given, the troops can at once march to 
cantonments, even if the leaders have been called together by 
the officers’ call. 

d Advisable as it is to allow the course of the manoeuvres to 
proceed as on service, still there should be no hesitation in inter- 
rupting it by the sounds “ The whole. Halt,'' when anything is 
going entirely wi^ong, in order to coiTect the mistake or practise 
the manoeuvre again. 

e. The orderly trumpeters accompanying the division-leader 
must know'- ancl be able to execute the regimental calls of all 
corps in the division. 

/. If a regimental call is sounded it wall be repeated only by 
the tnmipeters of the regiment in question, as also will be any 
sounds following it, until the signal Thexahole" is given. 

g. The sound, Attention,'' at the end of the drill will be re- 
peated by all trumpeters, and thereupon all bodies of troops will 
fornmn compact order and stand fast. When the sound is dis- 
continued, all the tnmipeters will at once cease repeating it. 
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4, Conventional Arrangements for the Execution of the 
Attack, Melee, Pursuit, and Rally. 

(u Even when there is no enemy, attacks as against the three 
arms must be executed in a distinctly characteristic manner ; the 
strictest regard must be paid to the principles laid down for 
performing these attacks on actual service, and the mode of 
execution should of itself infomr everyone against which arm it 
is supposed to be undertaken. 

After the charge the troops will pass to the trot, by trum- 
pet-sound, all still remaining in compact order until the command 
“ Breah for the MeUe ” is given ; whereupon, without halting, a 
thorough breaking up of the ranks takes place, as would be the 
case in a real hand-to-hand fight. This vull be terminated either 
by sounding the regimental call, followed by the Squadron 
Calkf^ or by sounding the Apqjel^’ which, as aheady stated, is 
only to be given by the division leader s order. At the first- 
named signal every one rallies as quickly as possible, still ad- 
vancing, behind the respective leaders, and in the direction 
indicated by them. At the sound Appell^ which betokens a 
repulsed attack, eveiy one turns left about and rides at full 
gallop, in tlie direction whence the attack was made, to the flank 
and rear of the intact 3rd Line, when, on the sound FrontJ’ 
■which must be given several times and repeated, all front 
quickly under cover of this Line and rally as rapidly as possible. 

All attacks -^^dll be completely ridden out ; f.^., earned out 
to the charge inclusive, and not merelj" marked. The leaders 
must regulate their attacks by the distance and position of the 
object of attack. 

d. When attacking infantiy, where small bodies of that arm 
are placed as objects of attack, the troops, at a suitable distance 
from them, will break into the trot and receive the command 

Right and Left break off whereupon, if two squadrons have 
attacked, the right-flank squadi'on passes to the right, the other 
to the left of the square, under its fire ; if, as an exceptional 
case, only one squadron has attacked, it breaks off similarly 
from the centre. When in rear of the infantry they will again 
close to the centre and ride on; if the attack is considered to have 
succeeded, the call Ruf ) will be sounded, when all the lines'^ 
that have charged refonn in line at the trot, still advancing ; if 
the attack, on the contraiy, is considered to have failed, on the 
sound AppelV all will rally to the rear at the trot. Halting 
and retiring in compact order before infantry at manoeuvres is 
expressly forbidden, as if could not occur on service. 

e. An attacking body which has charged has only the fol- 
lowing movements to choose between : — 

aa. The attack has succeeded; the enemy has not icaited to re-- 
ceive it, but has avoided it. 


^ Echelons (succes^ve lines) . — T k. 
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After Cha7rfe'\ and Trot^^ the flank squad- 

rons pursuing on the sound ^*FanfaTO^^ while some 
squadrons follow in compact order. 

hlh The attack has succeeded.^ and the mHee follows^ the enemy 
having accepted the attack. 

After '*\Charge,^'' open ont for iiiclividiial combat, to 
rjiark the melee ; afterwards, the enemy being considered 
worsted, the sound Fanfaro^^‘* wdierenpon the flank 
squadrons pursue in dispersed order. All the rest rally as 
]-apidly as possible in a forwai*d direction on the call ‘‘ Muf'^ 
in rear of the leaders, followig the pmsning squadrons 
at the trot in compact order. 

cc. The inclee takes place.^ hut it does not succeed. 

On the sound “ Appell^'’ all lide to the rear en dehandadcy 
rallying on the sound “ Front to the flank and rear of 
the next intact Line, which advances to disengage the 
repulsed troops. 

dd. We do not accept the attack^ as the enemy is too superior. 

Pass from the attack-gallop to the trot, and retire at 
that pace on the signal RethF' to the flank of the 
2nd Line, fronting and forming on it, so as to advance 
again to the attack when thus reinforced. 

We cannot imagine any other cases, and therefore cannot 
practise anjdhing else on the diill ground. All taking ground 
to a flank after the charge must be discontinued. 

5. Fobmatiox fob Mabching Past. 

If, after the tennination of the manoeuvres, the troops are to 
form for marcliing past, this will be indicated by the Trwn^ 
peters CalV^ On the sound, regiments betake themselves at 
once, at the trot and by the shortest roads, without shifting hero 
and there, to the position to be pointed out to them ; here one 
regiment will be named by the division leader, on w'-hich the 
others will cover to front or rear. The formation will be in 
closed regimental column.^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

6. Fuetheb Genebae Ruees. 

a. Regiments will appear daily at drill as strong as possible ; 
there must be no weakening, no diminution of the front; the 
real eifective po-wer of a regiment is judged by this. There will 
be no equalisation of files between regiments, or between the 
squadrons of the same regiment. 

All that is not present on the champ debataille (difll-grotind) 
does not fight; this piinciple will hold in our exercises; it looks 


^ Xearlj correspoEding with our quarter column. — T b, 
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l 3 acl for tlie interior economy, for stable management and riding, 
when tEe nninber of files cliininishes. 

5. Sqiiadi'ons 'udll dismount the moment they reach the 
rendezvous, and all troops remain dismounted till the drill begins, 
unless the contraiy be expressly ordered, even if superior officers 
visit the position; in that case, of course they will stand to 
their horses. It must be strictly insisted on, that squachnns do 
not anive too early at the rendezvous ; ten minutes before the 
■commencement of the exercises is quite early enough. Directly 
after dismounting, the saddleiy, bridling, and feet of the horses 
must be looked to. 

c. If the regiments, dismounted from column of route of 
threes, are stanchiig in a defile, the sections of threes, if superior 
officers visit the troops, must be so closed together in the direc- 
tion of the march as to leave one side of the road free. On the 
command Frepm^e to Mount^^ the numbers 1 and o turn to the 
right (or left) to get the necessary room. 

Streets must always be left free for passage on one side. 

d. In cantonments it must be rigidly insisted on, that no ‘man 
saddles his horse or brings him out of the stable before the 

Saddle and “ Tmm oiiF'" are sounded. 

€. The Line-leaders and regimental commanders ought to 
send their adjutants or orderly officers in the morning, to have 
the places of rendezvous pointed out to them, so that the troops 
may not have to wander about uselessly and be deprived of 
rest. ■■■■■■■■■■■■■, ■ 

/. The diill-gTOimd is to be crossed by the squadrons in zug 
column only. 

• g. The men will not be called to attention when superior 
officers approach, but they will take their pipes or cigars out of 
their mouths when they pass a superior officer, and look him in 
the face in the manner prescribed. 

k Marches to and from the ground must be made at the 
Walk and trot alternately. The rear must keep up, and no horse 
should jog when at the walk ; this can best be arrived at by plac- 
ing a different zug at the head and rear of the column every day, 

i In the case of long marches, the horses should always be 
unsaddled on the chill-ground at the end of the chill, ancl the 
blankets sliiftecL On returning to cantonments, the horses mil 
be at once ixnsaddled, well nibbed down, especially where 
pressed by the saddle and giitih, and covered up. Great atten- 
tion must be paid to chying the blanket, as a means of avoiding 
sore backs resulting from pressure. 


Chapter 9.— CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

If I have exerted myself in the preceding notes to lay down 
the necessary instructions and inox'e detailed explanations of the 
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piTAiidons of Part Yj so as to obviate as far as possible^ tlie 
tailings and mistakes wliicli I have obsen^ed on manj^ occasioiis, 
and to deriye advantage from them for future exercises of the 
eavahy division, still I cannot suppose that notwithstanding the 
greatit zeal, the best intentions, and the most stmined attention 
which each one of us imdoubtedly biing's to the ground, this 
object will be fully attained; for the imperfection of human 
nature is against it Perhaps the very same mistakes will not he 
jcade, but others cerfainly vull; yet it is to be hoped that by this 
preparation they v.dll be reduced to a minimum, a>s the road is 
thus opened to mutual iinderstaiiding. The preceding notes ought 
to seiu'o to clear up the prospect, to assimilate the whole matter 
ill our flesh and blood, so that the whole niay as it were come 
out of the same mould* 

However desirable it may be that the number of offences 
against (‘established principles and mistakes should be small, still 
tlii>s is less important than that when faults and misunderstand- 
ings occur the leaders concerned should at once of their own 
initiati^'e cut them slioit, should at once remark them, should 
see the matter in its tnie light, ajiply the right remedy, betaldng 
themselves for this pimpose as quickly as possible to the proper 
place, BO that the mistake does not spread and take larger 
(iimeiisions. Energy, quick decision, and determined action 
must be at once manifested ; then will such mistakes be of great 
use, for they will promote the true eavahy spiiit. But there 
must be no laissez aller^ no letting things slide, no giving in to 
the unavoidable, vithout putting one’s shoulder to the wheel, 
without gmiding and redressing the matter with a sure and firm 
hand. Every leader, down to the ziig-leaders and non-commis- 
sioned officers, who leads a section of the troGjis, must maintain 
stiict order in bis own sphere, and at once restore it if it has 
been lost. 

This is the foundation of all ; thus, once more, ice omist have 
leaclmcj^ resolute action on mistakes or misiinclerstandhigs 
occurrluffj or when the icord of command is mistmderstood^ rapid 
■perception of the decisive ‘point'^ and a firm sure hold on the troops in 
each one^s charge. 

My whole endeavour duiiug the maiiceuvres will be to prove 
that strict order and cohesion are thoroughly compatible with 
the greatest mobility, manceuwing power, and raj)idity; that 
invemion is not disorder, but the very chief means for attaining 
mobility and mancemning power ; that the Line tactics provide 
the means for bringing into play lasting, united, and concentric 
support from the direction of depth ; and that it therefore gives 
more promise of success than the blow in the air of one line, 
even if* thi>s in face of woiid-kno’wn historic experiences required 
any proof 

I shall endeavom, as before stated, to set as daily problems 
the most important situations which fall to the cavalry dirfsion 
on actual service, so as to render the exercises as instructive as 
possible. But . all possible situations, even the principal ones, 
C.) H 2 
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wliieh represent wliole categones, ccnilci not Tbe illustrated tin 
practice, even if the drill period were ten times as long as it is ; 
blit that does not matter; if only the points of view already 
indicated are iintailingly observed, the principles laid clown con- 
sistently attended to, we shall attain the main object, viz., there 
will be easy and rapid understanding between the leaders, the 
leading 'will have gained in clearness of view and readiness, 
rapidity and mobility will have entered the very flesh and bloocl 
of the troops, and throngh all these means we shall arrive at 
always being able to form line at the right moment and in the 
proper direction, against the flank and rear of the enemy ; 
then vnll our exercises lead direct to the goal, and we may eon- 
template coming events with some calmness, being suitably 
prepared for them ; we shall always be at hand quicker than the 
enemy, shall always be sooner formed than he is, and thus always 
have a foretoken of victoiy in our hands. This firm confidence 
can and must without any boasting become pait of ourselves, 
since God has never refused the victory to him who has exeriecl 
himself to the utmost in his "work and put his confidence in Him. 


II. The Cavalry Division in Detached Employment. 

Chapter 10— INTEODUCTIOK 

According to the ideas which are becoming more and more 
fixed principles with the heads of the anny, our arm vdll be em- 
ployed in future wars in the same way as in the last war, first 
because the administration and the whole anny derived immense 
benefit from it, and secondly because this mode of employment 
suits cavalry best, it is improved by it, and obtains increased 
moral power. We shall have therefore to fulfil the same tasks 
again, but this time mth more difiiculty, since the enemy will 
not fail to employ his cavahy division in the same manner ; on 
which account observing without being seen, reconnoitring and 
screening duties, will be considerably more difficult. So much 
the more then will it be incumbent on us to make this part of 
our duty clear, and to keep the guiding principles before our 
eyes, if our arm wmiild peifonn this so impoiiarit part of its role 
in the manner demanded by the safety of the army For tliis 
end ceiiain exercises are necessary wffiich we have not as yet 
practised. Only peace exercises and instraction can give that 
routine knowledge to the troops, both officers and men, wffiich is 
so absolutely necessary for this important service, which more 
than any other demands bodily and mental strain, exerts to the 
full the intellectual faculties, such as judgment, attention, cir- 
cumspection, and reflection, as also the moral powers, decision, 
boldness, energy. 

The exercises should serve to bring before the leaders all the 
occurrences and duties which could happen in reality, such as 
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encoiiiiteiing tlie enemy s- cavalry in tlie open plain, finding* a 
position occupied by the eiienw’s cavalry , and' ' artillery, ■ the 
sudden attack by the enemy’s cavalry on our outposts or ad- 
vanced guard, or finding defiles occupied by small detachmeiits 
of the enemy’s infantry. 

In all these different cases the leading thought for all our 
action must always be to see without being seen^ recomioitre and 
screen. 

As on service the cavalry di\dsions vdll chiefly have to act 
independently, when the chief object will be to reconnoitre the 
enemy and pnevent his cavahy from discovering the movements 
of our army, I have decided to present in the following* pages 
the general considerations x*egulating these necessary and import-* 
ant duties, so as to prevent as far as possible any grave infrac- 
tions of the main principles applicable to this important ifile of 
our arm, which wdll usually be designated strategic advanced 
guard duties. 

I consider myself the more bound to do this, as instructions 
on these points have not yet been issued by authority, the whole 
matter is absolutely new to us, the experiences of the last wur 
(when for the fii*st time in our age cavalry was employed in 
these duties) are not very conclusive or sufificient, as the enemy “‘s 
cavalry never offered the slightest opposition to our reconnais- 
sances and screening operations, and lastly, in military literature 
of late many ideas and principles have been put forward, which, 
if put in practice, would in my opinion be very pernicious, and 
which I will therefore here oppose. 


Chapter 11.— EMPLOYMENT OF CAVALRY IN TIME OF 

WAR. 

(1.) The two tasks of executing strategic reconnaissance and 
covering one’s own forces always coincide with each other. It is 
ahvays the duty of the reconnoitring division to prevent similar 
action on the part of the enemy. 

(2.) To a cavalry division detached to perform the above 
duties, certain corps of the enemy will, as a rule, be assigned as 
objective ; it is only at the commencement of operations, before 
contact wuth the enemy and a closer acquaintance with his 
strategic deployment have been made, that a certain zone of 
country will be consigned to it, in which to feel for the 
enemy. 

(3.) In both cases it is requisite for the brigades to keep the 
central route and the nearest parallel lines, with a view to rapid 
concentration ; all neighbouring routes and featmus of ground 
of secondary importance being constantly observed by officers’ 
patrols and a few detached squadrons sent far on in front. Each 
brigade or column will in this case form its own special advanced 
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guard, and these must keep tip constant commuriicatioii with 
each other. 

(4.) Long continued detachments of stronger bodies than a 
squadron, and formation on a broad front with a system of sup- 
ports iti rear of the points"^ (spitzen), which is Teiy liable te 
mislead people as regards the real object of the reconnaissance, 
both these eiTors must be carefully avoided They weaken th^^^ 
offensive and power of resistance, and allow equally strong luit 
concentrated forces of the enemy to break thi’ough and divide 
ours. 

(5.) The more the enemy sees himself suiYoundedby points" 
and patrols only, which avoid him but constantly return again, 
and not by tangible bodies, the more certainly ^vill every 
attempt he maj make to break thiough be frustrated, and the 
less will he be able to avoid perpetual observation and obtain 
any information for himself. 

’ (G.) The formation and organisation of a cavalry division 
preceding an anny would be somewhat as follows : — 

Two brigades of the dmsion are in advance, each keeps one 
regiment in first line ; both these regiments would together cover 
a front of about 4 to 6 miles [18f to 21 f English miles], eacli ob- 
serving about 2 or 3 miles [9^ to' ISf English], and each keepingv 
accorcling to the nature of the ground and other chcurnstaiiees, 
two or tlnee squadrons in fii’st line, and follovring with the rest in 
compact order in rear of the centre. The advanced squadrons 
form their own advanced guard and keep up thorough connec- 
tion within themselves and communication vdth each other; 
communication must also be kept up between the regiments 
following in rear. The 2nd regiment of each of the two ad- 
vanced brigades follows tlie 1st regiment, in compact order, 
about half a mile [2-^^- English] in rear of the centre of it, and 
in rear of this second line at a distance of about 1 mile [44 Eng- 
lish] follows the 3rd brigade as reseiwe [or 3rcl line ; Treffen].. 
As already mentioned, a batteiy of horse artillery* is usually 
attached to each of these brigades. 

Such, in general terms, would be about the general disposi- 
tion of a cavalry division on detached employment in advance of 
an amiy ; as a matter of course, modifications would be required 
according to circumstances, such as the extent of front to he 
covered, the condition of ground, &c. It is merely given as a 
normal fomiation to obviate misunderstanding as to the general 
scheme (see Plan). 

(7.) As the movements of the division vill be regulated by 
those of the enemy, the distance it maintains from its own army 
will depend on the process made by the two armies. As a rule 
it will be from twm to tihree days’ march. 

The division will usually keep up connection with the head- 


* The term applies strsutly to the ^'adYaneed party'' of an adraneed 

guard, but also con*esponds with <mx "‘adranoed scouts ” in the regulation recon- 
iwitsmg lomation. — T b. 
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qiiailers by means of connecting posts [Eelaisposten] or connect- ! 

ing patrols ; the reports sent bearing consecutive mirnbers. ^ J 

(8.) For the piupose of the actual reconnaissance, going i; 

round the enemy’s flanks, or if necessaiy breaking through his 
line, in -which officers’ reconnaissance patrols will be employed, 
are the most effectual means of obtaining positive and reliable 
infoimatioii regarding the enemy; infomiation wdiich may be of 
value to amiy headquarters for the direction of the operations ; 

in general, and not merely for objects of secondary importance. 

(9.) Two main tasks are therefore laid before the cavalry i 

dmsion; these are — 

a. To search the gimind in front in all directions near and fan 

5. To keep up constant connection between the diflerent 
bodies, both on the march and when halted, and maintain com- 
immication with neighbouring troops. 

The first task is fulfilled by employing officers’ patrols which 
extend to considerable distances on the high roads, and small 
})atrols'^' consisting of two or three men on the bye roads and to 
short distances. 

The second duty 'irill generally be entrasted to small patrols, 
and only exceptionally to officers. 

Too much attention cannot be paid, nor can too imicli value 
be laid upon the constant inter-connection of the different bodies, 
and mutual communication of all that happens, all that is found 
out, seen and heard; these communications should generally 
be mitten, and in the fewest words ; they must especially be 
made as soon as outposts have been established, the position of 
such posts being communicated at the same time. 

(10.) As to the disposition of outposts, I cannot 'too strongly 
oppose the employment of a continuous chain of vedettes. 

During the operations of war, where so much exertion is 
demanded of both man and horse, such an aiTangement is not 
suitable, and the traditions of the service are quite opposed 
to it 

Continuous chains of vedettes were never placed by the ad- 
vanced guard of the army of Silesia in 1813-4 ; and to employ 
them is to waste one’s forces. It is only in the case of camps 
and sieges, as before Metz and Paiis, that continuous chains of 
vedettes are justifiable. In the field it is sufficient to post 
piquets [F eldwaehenj on the routes leading towards the enemy, 
and to watch the flanks either by resting them on impracticable 
ground or thromng them back. From these piquetvs non-com- 
missioned officers’ posts must be detached, so-called Cossack 
posts,” fixed patrols pushed far in advance and posted at junc- 
tions of roads or other important points. Only one man of such 
posts remains mounted, the frest are dismounted. 

Here a distinction must be made, as to whether the enemy is 
retreating, perhaps before a blow received shortly before, or 



^ These may be considered to cop*e^ond mth the "Adranced Scouts” detached 
from the officers* patrols in the British serrice.— T b, 
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stands fest and resists, or is adyaneiiig while we are retreating ; 
these considerations wll of course gTeatly influence the mode of 
placing the outposts. In the first case fewer non-commissioned 
officers’ posts will be required; in the latter two cases more 
posts will be necessary, and the measures for seeming safety 
must be much more complete. But we should never lose sight 
of the fact that the most carefully placed chain of posts or 
vedettes is but a very insuflScient means of security, if a con- 
tinual and ■well-regulated round of patrols is not also organised. 
Whence the rule to have as few posts as possible, but plenty of 
patrols ; the latter not being too strong, say two or three men. 

(11.) On the proximity of the enemy, his condition, disposi- 
tions and spirit of enterprise, will further depend whether it is 
admissible to alloAv the squadrons and regiments in first line to 
occupy billets or cantonments during the advance, or whether 
they ought to bivouac, as well as the other portions of the 
division. The measures to be taken in the first case for the 
security of the troops, will depend in the first line on the general 
situation of affairs ; it will frequently be advisable to barricade 
, the issues of cantonments in or immediately in rear of the line of 
outposts, especially of the former, whenever there are time and 
means to make the defence as complete as possible. A com- 
mander, therefore, on aniving in cantonments, must thoxDughly 
reconnoitre the place with a view to its defence if necessary, 
carefully consider the meaaui*es that would have to be taken, 
point out to his men the positions they would have to take up to 
occupy the outlets leading towards the enemy, so that in a given 
case every one would know what to do on a given signal. It will 
often be best for cavalry, when in an exposed position and liable 
to be surprised, especially by night, to content itself with the de- 
fence of the cantonments occupied, and confine itself to large in- 
closures or massive buildings, leaving the horses in their stables. 
The carbines, however, will not remain with the horses, but 
always with the men, who must be billeted near theh horses. 

In this manner must cavalry act in order to preserve its in- 
dependence and not be obliged to call constantly on infantry for 
help ; since a cavahy which is incapable of defending itself 
under all circimistances in cantonments fails in fulfilling the con- 
ditions required of it. 

(12.) When the enemy has once been felt, contact must never 
again be lost, unless orders to that effect are given. The division 
fastens on to the enemy and his different columns in such a way, 
that the points keep up unbroken touch of his front, while the 
officers’ and other patrols hang on to his flanks where they have 
ample opportunities for observation. Superfluous parties should 
now he drawn in, and only such parallel and flank roads observed 
as from the natoe of the case are likely to be used by the 
enemy. If a road or a zone of ground is to be permanently 
watched in tliis way, one or two officers’ patrols would suffice"; 
but a -whole regiment or a whole line should never be em- 
'jloyed.-'-''' ^ ^ 
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(13.) CV)i)stant commmicatioii and rapid miitnal support; must 
]:>e provided for by active rounds of patrols and proper organisa- 
tion of the portions of the outposts in the different groups, and 
slioiild be sufficient to prevent the enemy breaking through. 

(14.) The division mil thus be able both to learn betimes and 
to repoit every movement of the enemy, and also to oppose in 
force every attempt he may make to ward off our reconnaissances 
or make any for himself. Should the enemy break through, the 
normal relation would be at once re-established by offensive and 
defensive movements of the division to the front and flanks, or 
by means of snitable detachments. 

(15.) If a poiiion of the line becomes engaged wdth the 
enemy, it will be advantageous to support it from the rear by 
the nearest bodies of troops, and at once to iiifoim the other 
tiuops of the cdrcimistance, at the same time directing them to 
advance resolutety and support it by acting against the flanks 
and rear of the eiiemj^ and to observe as much as possible wliat 
is taking place there, wliich under all circumstances is the main 
object to be kept in ^dew. If the enemy shows serious offeiisiAm 
intentions, it will be necessary for the attacked cavalry to retire, 
at the same time rapidly sending information to this effect to 
the Commander-in-Chief ; the direction of the retreat will depend 
on the designs of the latter, but the retiring cavalry "will as far 
as possible endeavour to draw the enemy after it in a false direc- 
tion in order thereby to obtain favom’able conditions for its own 
aimy. In order to act judiciously in such cases, a just apprecia- 
tion of the state of affairs and a sound judgment as to what will 
be advantageous are necessaxy. 

(IG.) Actual fighting is only a means to the end, and is only 
to be preferred to manoeuvring and making demonstrations 
when the hostile cavalry has too high an opinion of itself and 
tries to prevent onr reconnaissances. The fight then comes 
under the rules for the tactics of lines as laid down in Part V 
of the new edition of the Cavalry Eegulations, and Part IV of 
this compilation. 

(17.) Ill case of brigades being detached for independent re- 
connaissance, they will conform generally to -what has been 
stated above. If the number of the batteries apf>ortioned to the 
division admits of it, a horse artilleiy battery would be attached 
to each such brigade during the time it is detached. 

Co7ieludiiig Bemarks, 

In the execution of similar missions the principles just laid 
down must be especially attended to, which are briefly these:— 

(1.) Explore the country in front as tar as possible by small 
patrols, which disappear from before thelenemy and anon hang 
on to Iiim again. 

(2.) Keep the larger units, regiments and brigades, together 
on several roads not too far apart, so as to be able to concentrate 
as rapidly as possible. 
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(3.) Maintam a reserve by keeping back a brigade* 

(4.) Keep up constant connection between the advanced 
guards and their following columns of route, as well as lateral 
communication, so that the division may rapidly concentrate in 
case of need. 

The conduct of a cavalry dmsion on detached emplopnent, 
and similarly of individual brigades, wdien entrusted with in- 
dependent missions, should be in accordance "with these princi- 
ples or the spirit of them. 

It is in the nature of- the case, that only guiding principles 
can be laid downi; in this sort of einplo^unent absolute rules 
are out of place. So much the more desirable, therefore, is it to 
have acquired a certain routine method of performing these im- 
portant duties, such as W"ill ensure certainty in the result. 

The service inarches''*'' executed by regiments during time of 
peace, and the field manoeuvres of two large bodies of cavalry 
against each other, afford the best opportunity for practising this. 


Chapter 12.~DIRECTI0NS FOR PEACE MANOEUVRES. 

L Remarks on the Instruction of Cavalry Officers in 
Reconnaissance. 

Tlie last campaign showed very prominently the necessity 
there is for the cavalry officer being familiar with every kind of 
reconnaissance, and brought home to us the need of a thorough 
course of instruction and constant practice of these duties ; duties 
w’^hich are so important for our arm, but for which as a rule so 
little has liitherto been done. Indeed this is one of the most 
important tasks that can be proposed to cavalry, for the fate of 
the whole anny frequently depends on the bold, trastworthy, 
intelligent, and thorough manner in wMch the reconnaissaneo 
has been executed. 

The cavalry officer therefore cannot be too fomiliar mth or 
be too highly instructed in this branch of his duty ; to see well 
and accurateljq to observe the ground always from a clear 
military point of view, to realise its capabilities in relation to the 
woiidng of troops and to judge it accordingly. 

The service marches of regiments, when proceeding from 
their garrisons to the exercise ground of the brigade or division, 
will provide the requisite opportunity for testing the efficiency 
of the junior officers in such duties as these ; but it is desirable 
to give the ^baltem officers ^^ecial preparatory exercises, regi- 
mentally dming the summer, in the reconnaissance of important 
sections of country in close, proximity to their stations, the 


f MarcRcs as if in tRe actual presence of im enemy, — T b. 
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gTomicl selected being thoroiigHy worked out in relation to its 
adaptation to some specially indicated militaiy piuiDoee or opera- 
tion, siieli as, for an advanced gniard, the defence or attack of a 
passage, the tactical conditions of a position, for what arms the 
points^ of passage of a river are practicable, &c, ; reconnaissances 
of gToiind with mere general objects, and no definite military 
oj)erations in view, are of no use. 

Still more instmetive and useful is it to make officers roeon- 
noiti’o bodies of troops posted out of the approach to 

which is prevented and whose strength and position arc un- 
loiovm. ; this vill develop the intelligence and aptness of the 
officers, since they mil have to avoid encountering the patrols of 
the force opposed to them, ^who will ward them ofl* a,nd prevent 
tlieir getting a view of them position. 

Of course the most impoiiant thing for officers is practical 
exercise in these operations, to develop in them sound judgment, 
aptness and routine ; mere paper wmik being of much less value. 
A dear, plain, short, practical repoif, to the point, divided under 
a few’ heads on a repoii form [Sleldekarte], in the margin or on 
the back of wiiidi, merely to make the repoit dearer and sliorter, 
should be a sketch executed in the saddle and wiiich need only 
daiiii to be correct and clear ; such appears to be quite sufficient. 
The standard here should be the same as on service, omit iiotlnng 
of importance, but leave out all supeifiuous details. 

These exercises will not only be of great use in furthering 
the education of officers in tliis important branch of duty, but 
they will very soon show where practical ability and talent for 
undertakings oY this sort are to be found, where is the sharp and 
coivect eye and fitness for difficult misdons on actual service. 

I therefore recommend proceeding in this manner, and that 
particular attention should be paid to the instmetion of officers 
ill this important subject. 

± Directions and Instructions for the Practice of Ser- 
YiGE Marches in Time op Peace, from the Garrisons, 
OR Districts w^here Regiments are Collected together, 
TO THE Exercise Ground op the Cavalry Brigade or 
Division."^' 

c. The distribution of the period of mancBiivre of the cavahy 
division in the neighbourhood of the manceuvring ground is 
communicated to the various regiments. The march from the 
different gamsons or cantonments to tln.^ cantonments indicated, 


^ Ta^en from tlie orders issued in 1873 and 1874 to the 7tli Cavalry Brigade, 
and to the Division formed in the summer of 1875 from the regiments of the Isfcand 
2nd Army Corps ; for the better understanding of which there will be found at the 
end of the work the General Idea, Special Orders, and March-table for eaclx day, 
showing the danj situation of the outpost line, for the regiments of the 7th Brigade, 
as executed in 1873 when marching to the manoeuvre ground of the cavalry division 
at dessnitz and Raghun (Duchy of Anhalt). 
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will be executed in accordance with the March-table aiiiiexed, 
(Appendix C.) 

h. During' the march to the nmnmiming gimiiid regiments 
will take all the precautions for security, both on the move and 
Ydien halted, that would be adopted on actual serYice, in 
accordance vritli the General Idea (Appendix A), which contains 
the general military situation, as supposed, and in conformity 
with a Special Idea for the two cavalry brigades'"^' of the com- 
bined division, and special orders for each of the regiments. 
(Appendix B.) 

c. The cavalry is thus employed exactly in the same manner 
as in July and August, 1870, when the 2 iid Army advanced 
through the Palatinate and entered France with the 5th and 
Cavulry Divisions, which moved independently two or three days’ 
march in advance with the object of reconnoitring the country 
as far as posrible, watching the enemy, finding out and ob- 
serving his moveinents, and thence clivining his intentions, 
destroying and interrupting his communications, and also pre- 
venting his observing the march of our columns, disturbing 
them, and inteiTupting our communications. 

<1 Two tilings have piincipally to be attended ^ 

(1.) To reconnoitre the country far and wide in ail chrection 

(2.) To rnaintain iminteiYupted communication between the 
advanced detachments, both on the march and when 
halted, and keep up connection with the nearest troops. 

The first object is attained by officers’ patrols on the main 
roads and to great distances, and also by small patrols on 
secondary roads and to shorter distances. The second condition 
is fulfilled by emplojing small communicating patrols of two or 
three men, and only exceptionally by ojBScers’ patrols. 

e. The zones of operation for each regiment are limited by 
the cantonments assigned to them for each day in the March- 
table (Appendix C) ; the main directions, or main lines of 
operations, which must especially be secured and watched are 
gathered from the General Idea (Appendix A), and from the 
Special Orders for the two brigades and individual reginieiit>s 
(Appendix B). 

/. According to the March-table (Appendix C) each regi- 
ment has four squadrons in 1st Line, one squadron with the 
regimental staff remaining in 2nd Line as a reserve to support 
the 1st Line in case of the enemy attempting to break through. 

As only two regiments march in close connection with each 
other, the formation has not the necessary depth ; since for the 
support of the eight squadrons of each brigade inarching in 


^ Tlie 1st Bi'igade consists of the 7fcli (Magdebtirg) Cuimssiers, and lOtlx (Mag- 
deburg) Hussars. The 2nd Brigade is composed of the 7th (Westphalian) Dragoons 
and 16tb (Altinark) Uhlans. Of the Ist Brigade, the 7th Cuirassiers march from 
the vicinity of Halberstadt on the 8th August, and the 10th Hussars from the 
neighbourhood of Aschersleben on the 0th. Of the 2nd Brigade, the 7th Dragoons, 
leave Stendal on the 4th August,.aad the 16th Uhlans leave G-ardlcgen on the same 
date, 
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1st Line, 'wliieli Iiare tlie most important work to do, only two 
reserve squadrons are provided. In reality, during the advance 
of a cavalry dirision in front of an aimy, the arrangement would 
of course j>e different, and would accord with the disposition 
indicated in Chapter 2, Sect 6, of this part I draw special 
attention to this in order to prevent any misunderstanding' 
regarding these serrice marches in time of peace, which natur- 
ally are regulated by other than the strategic considerations 
mentioned in the chapter just refeiTed to, the application of 
wliich will be modified according to the object in view. 

g. As the advance will be conducted as if on service, the 
marches must be executed as if in time of war, not only as 
regards the employment of advanced guards and flanking 
patrols, but with respect to the timing of the marches. The 
marches of indiridual squadx'ons are regulated in the March-table 
side by side. Squadi'ons march quite independently with their 
own advanced guards, and keep up constant connection %rithin 
themselves during the march. 

A diflerent zug must form the advanced guard each day, and 
squachons should march off in different order each day, thus a 
fresh zug should be at the head, and this should always be the 
case in common marches. 

h It is left to regiments to determine which squachons shall 
march on parallel routes, but the aiTangement once made at the 
beginning, the march of the different squadrons should be re- 
gulated according to the March-table, since it is drawn up for 
parallel marches ; if therefore any deviation be made from the 
directions originally taken, the squadrons would cross each 
other, and thus not only would the marches be unnecessarily 
lengthened, but tactical principles would be infringed. 

Eegiments can replace a squadron by the one in reserve, or 
by one which is further in rear, but the marches must be regu- 
lated by the principles above laid dowm, and on no accoxnit 
must squadrons be allowed to cross each other, and the length 
of the marches be thus increased. 

Just as a thorough and frequent communication must be 
kept up between the advanced squadrons, so must communi- 
cation be established as soon as possible between the different 
regiments; thus, in the example,'^ communication should first be 
made between the left flank of the Uhlans and the light of the 
Dragoons, then between the right of the CuirassieiB and the left 
of the Hussars, and between the left of the Cuirassiers and the 
right of the Uhlans. 

This communication must not only be maintained through 
the outposts, but must be kept up while on the move ; as soon 
as rivers^ are passed, the squadrons must at once endeavour to 
re-establish communication with contiguous squadrons. 

In the March-table (Appendix C) the bridge or other means 


* Compare the Marcli-tablo (Appendix C) and tLe outpost line there laid down 
for eaeli day. 
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of passage of rivers for eacli sqimdi’oii is pointed and must 
be acUiered to. 

h to the marches themselves care should be taken not to 
make them too long, so that the sqnadi'ons (except the portions 
forming the ontposte, which are changed daily) can reach their 
quarters in a few hours. . 

As a matter of course the horns for marching each day -will 
be so regulated that all squadrons Avill move off from the out- 
post line at the same time, say about 7 A.M., so that mutual com- 
munication may be kept up, and the reconnaissance in advance 
may be pushed to the same extent. 

With regard to the rate of march it is understood that the 
troops vdll alternately walk and trot. Under normal conditions 
of ground and weather the ordinaiy march of about 14 English 
iTiiles would be dmded as follows : — 


Gferman. 

English. 



i* mile 

4,048 y^irds. 

Walk 38 mimites. 

Halt 


= 5 


i mile 

2,024 „ 

Trot = 9 


i „ 

2,024 „ 

Wuli = IS 

S3 


2,024 „ 

Trot = 9 

J3 

i }j 

2,024 „ 

Walk = 18 


Halt, to dismount 

= 20 

}) 

rf mile 

2,024 „ 

Trot = 9 

5) 


2,024 „ 

Walk = 18 

5S 

i » 

2,024 „ 

Trot = 9 

>i 


2,024 „ 

Walk = 18 



2,024 „ 

Trot = 9 

33 


2,024 „ 

Walk = 13 

33 

3 miles 

(German) 13|- miles (English) 

8 lirs. IS 

33 


The trot here should be somewhat slower than the trot of 
manoeuvi'e of 300 paces in the minute. 

T]ie^ men may be permitted and taught to trot in the 
English fashion (jockeying) to ease their horses during the 
march, but of course this cau never be allowed during drill, or 
in the training of the horses ; still individual men on orderly 
duty may trot in this manner. 

I am far jhom laying down a fixed model for marches, for 
the form often destroys the idea, and exercises an unfavourable 
effect in nearly everything; here especially, where so many 
influences are in operation, pai'ticularly considerations of 
weather, ground, and obstacles of all sorts, a rigid adherence to 
fixed times or distances would evidently be mischievous; I 
have merely given an average form for such marches. Any- 
how a march of about 14 miles (English) ought under ordinary 
circumstances to be easily accomplished in from 3^ to 3| hours. 

During the 20 minutes halt the horses’ feet and the saddlery, 
&c., must be carefully examined. The men must dismount in 
such a manner that the sections, &c., and individual men have 


^ An the Bclieme proposed the passages are those o£ the Elbe and Baale from 
Tanger-rniinde to Xoswig and Klein Bosenburg to Bothenbnrg. 
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several paces distance [interval ?] from each other, so that the 
air may freely circulate between the horses. 

During this halt the points [advanced parties] and flanking 
patrols post themselves so as to act as vedettes. 

t From what has been said it results that the squadrons 
march separately, and are not united together in regiment, 
unless indeed special circumstances render it necessary; this 
would be decided by the regiment in question. But the 
regimental commanding officer must daily regulate the advanced 
guards and outposts; and as commanders of detached bodies, 
they must assure themselves that, owing to the establishment 
of a reliable and well-organised system of communication 
(Ordonnanzclienst — ‘*semce of orderlies”), their orders and in- 
structions will be earned out, even by the most distant 
sqiiachons, in the shortest time. 

These advanced guards and outposts will afford excellent 
opportunities for exercising the men in carrying out particular 
orders and executing certain missions, so necessaiy for the 
advancement of their military education. 

in. It is understood that an advanced guard will be formed 
in the morning as soon as the squadrons pass the outposts, and 
that on the conclusion of the march the outposts will at once be 
fomied by this advanced guard. 

n. In accordance with the March- table those detacliments of 
each squadron vrill be detailed regimentally which have to 
perform the outpost duties each day, in case of one or other 
of the squadrons occupying several cantomnents, or being far 
from the outpost line prescribed in the table ; as a mle the 
cantonments nearest to the outpost line will naturally furnish 
outposts and arrange for the serwee of security, reconnoitring*, 
keeping up communication and connection. 

If several cantonments lie near together and at equal dis- 
tances from the prescribed outpost line, this must be done by 
all whenever important lines of communication lead in the 
direction of the. enemy and ought to be observed. 

The cantonments in 1st line on the line of outposts are to be 
considered as on actual war-footing from 6 A.M., or time of 
marching in, till 7 V.M., except on days of rest; the issues of the 
cantonments will be considered barricaded, and this fact should 
be announced in regimental orders. 

0 . In the daily outpost line mentioned in the March-table 
(xippendix C) an xminterrupted chain is not to be understood ; 
only march outposts are intended, as distinguished from camp 
outposts. Each sqiiadi-on furnishes a piquet IFeMwache] of the 
strength of one zug, commanded by an officer, and this will be 
taken from the cantonment nearest to the outpost line or from 
more such cantomnents ; this piquet throws out the necessaiy 
posts,"^ and keeps up communication with the piquets and posts 
of neighbouring squadrons. 


* Intemediate posts wMeli supply vedettes. — T b. 
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As already stated, main roads, cross roads, imjiortant and 
elevated points, must be occupied by detaclied non-comniissioiiecl 
officers’ posts (Cossack posts), of wbicli only one man is mounted. 
This mode of proceeding is far preferable to posting vedettes. 

It cannot be too often repeated tliat safety is best secured 
by the organisation of frequent rounds of patrols, who move 
l,-)oth in the direction of the enemy and towards the po,sts of 
eontigncms squadrons, as is always clone in real operations. 
Generally too many vedettes ate posted instead of utilising our 
resources for tlie much more important service of patrolling. 

p. The extreme flanks should be somewhat tlmown back, so 
as to cover the flanks; thus in the advance of the two noithern 
regiments (xVppenclix C), the right flank of the Uhlans and the 
left of the Dragoons should be thrown back, and in the march of 
the two western regiments the left of the Cuirassiers and the 
right of the Hussars, from the time of then joining' each other 
until they fomi one line vdth the noithern regiments ; when the 
latter junction has taken place, only the right of the Hussars 
and the left of the Dragoons will be thrown back. 

Where impassable or difficult country occurs on the flanks it 
vrill be utilised to cover the flanks ; but roads and woods, unless 
the latter are not very thick, can never serve to rest tlie 
flanks on. 

q. The squadrons and cantonments adjoining rivers should 
occupy the borders of their valleys,^ so that the valleys may be 
observed ; when there are no bridges this is the only way of 
maintaining communication with the outposts on the other bank 
of the river, as it could not be kept up by femes. 

r. In long-continued rainy weather the piquets and detached 
non-commissioned officers’ posts, except the look-out men, may 
be put under shelter in the barns, Ac., in farm buildings, but 
the horses must not be unsaddled. 

s. The outposts remain posted from the time of marching in 
till 7 P.^r, : they must be posted again at 6 A.M., and tlie rounds 
of patrols must liave begun by that hour. On days of rest out- 
post duty will he suspended. Officers commanding regiments 
and squadrons will exercise the requisite superrision over the 
outposts. 

t. Officers commanding regiments will give special orders to 
the officers entrasted with the leading of the officers’ patro]^s 
detached to reconnoitre the ground in front; these must 
especially keep in view the conditions bearing on the advance, 
and reconnoitre the ground from a pui'ely military point of 
view. 

They will di*aw up a very short report of the result of their 
reconnaissance, and will attach to it a plain and clear sketch of 
the position, made in the saddle. 

u. The squadrons must I'eport to the regiment (headquariers) 
aU the events of the march, indicating briefly the measures 


* THs refers to tlie Talleys of tlie Elbe and Saale. 
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taken for tlieir seciiiity, the mode in which they have placed their 
outposts, whetlier they have established comintinication with the 
neighboming outposts, and if so with which, what recon- 
naissances have been made in advance, the direction in which 
they were made, and what was the result of them. The results 
gained by the officers’ patrols are to be added to these repoits. 

Both squadrons and regiments will keep an exact journal 
of the whole advanced guard and outpost duty, from which 
will be seen which squadrons have performed the latter duty, how 
many piquets have been placed, wffiere they were posted, what 
posts they threw out, how the patrol duty was organised, mth 
which squadrons communication ^vas established, and at what 
hour, &c. 

ii\ The necessaiy billeting party can, as in time of peace, be 
sent on in advance. 

.r. Lastly, I remark that cultivated ground must of course be 
respected during these practice marches. 

y. All other detailed orders and special instructions will be 
given by regimental commanders in confoimity with the spirit 
of the foregoing directions. 

3. Concluding Eei^iarks. 

In the preceding pages those points have been indicated 
which must especially be attended to if wa would turn these 
exercises to the best account, both as regards leaders and men ; 
it only remains to call attention once more to the principles for 
conducting these operations in time of war, contained in 
Chapter 11 of this pai-t, where the object of the exercises and 
the principles regirlating them are laid down. 
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Chaptee 1.~GENERAL REMARKS. 

The mode of employing cairalry, bs practised during the last 
campaign, requires that it should be more independent of the 
other arms. This cannot but be a source of satisfaction to our 
aim, as a imich wider field for activity is thus opened out to it, 
and its degradation to the position of an auxiliary ami is ren» 
dered impossible. Incessant activity, independence of action, 
and spiiit of enterprise, these are its life elements; on these 
alone does it subsist. 

But the experiences of the last campaign have proved 
irrefutably that it is indispensably necessary that cavalry should, 
to a certain extent, be able to fight on foot, if it would be pre- 
pared to fulfil all the tasks which, without demanding too much 
from it, vnll in ceriain situations fall to its lot in the field. 

Although diuing the last campaign, abnormal circumstances 
required that cavalry, in order to fulfil the task entmsted to it, 
should dismount and exchange the sabre for the carbine more 
freqnently perhaps than will hereafter be necessary, yet similar 
circumstances vdll arise in future wars and render the same 
mode of action necessary, especially when hostile cavalry 
divisions endeavom to prevent om screening and reconnoitring 
operations by occupying defiles and localities with dismounted 
men. If in such cases the cavahy had to call ujpon infantry, it 
would suicidally degrade itself to the rank of a secondary ami, 
and suiTender the last vestige of its independence. However 
important the services that might in certain cases be rendered by 
battalions of infantry being attached to cavalry divisions, such a 
procedure would in the fiirther course of operations be very 
prejudicial to the cavahy ; the infantry would be like a leaden 
weight attached to its feet, destroying its mobility and rapidity 
of movement, in which the whole power of the arm resides. 

The increased independence of cavahy, however, imposes 
ceriain fresh duties upon it, by the conscientious performance of 
which alone it can fulfil the various missions which may fall to it 
under different conditions of ground. Thimigh its* ability in 
tbis respect it will under all circumstances gain enormously in 
independence and self-confidence, as well as in usefulness. 

When owing to circumstances of ground, or to the enemy’s 
occupation of localities and defiles, it is not possible for cavalry 
to attain its object on horseback, when it is very difficult to turn 
such places, when nothing can be hoped from mounted action, 
and there is no infantry on the spot, nothing remains to cavahy 
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but to^ dismount, to open the way by an attack witli: earbines .on 
foot so as to gain its object. 

It was in this way that in the last campaign the cavalry 
combats on foot arose. In future wars similar combats will 
necessarily occui*, when we ' shall make the same use of our 
cavaliy as before, sending it on independently several days’ 
inarch'in advance of the army ; but they will probably be much 
more frequent, as the enemy vnll not fail to oppose us mth its 
cavahy divivsions, and these, in accordance with the marked 
propensity of the French cavahy to use firearms, will endeavour 
to stop oiu advance at passages, defiles, &c. This is all the more 
likety to occur, as all their cavalry regiments are armed mth a 
good long-range weapon, and in greater numbers than is the 
case vdth us at yet. 

It is then the least that can be required of us, that we should 
be in a position to overcome the opposition of this dismounted 
cavalry. Moreover, weak infantiy detachments should not be 
able to say to us, So far you may eome^ hut no further In 
the next place we must of com\se be able to provide for the 
secuiit}^ of OTO cantonments, and to defend them against attack ; 
we must also be able to occupy rapidly mth dismounted men 
any impoitant and distant points, and to hold them against the 
enemy until our infantiy can arrive^ 

In acting thus we shall not become mere mounted infantry, 
which is the last thing we could wish to be ; we have no desire 
to fill the role of mfantiy. All that is demanded is limited to 
the above-mentioned cases; but even this wmiild greatly extend 
oiu usefulness, 'would open an immense field for our action, and 
allo%¥ us to render increased services in the matter of screening 
and recomioitiing duties. Numberless examples of this liaTc 
occuiTed in both ancient and recent military history, particiilaii 3 ^ 
in that of the Seven Years’ War, the most glorious period of our 
cawalry. In this way there will be an enoniious development of 
that desire to take the initiative, that love of enterprise and 
longing for personal distinction, w^hxch should animate us as 
cavahy soldiers, which alone we wish to be. 

It is not onr place to stand fast under fire in positions under 
cover; our object must be to approach the enemy and dislodge 
him. To this end every cavalry soldier must be thoroughly 
trained in the use of his carbine, and in fighting on foot in dis- 
persed order, taking the fullest advantage of the ground and 
the cover it affords; officers and non-commissioned officers 
should be so far acquainted with the elements of infantry tactics 
as to be able to direct the fight, offensive and defensive, of an 
independent company dr detached battalion ; tliis is required by 
the exigencies of minor wuifare, which especially brings out the 
ingenuity and adi’oitness of individual men and the talent of 
leaders of small detachments. 

The foliowdng then are the things most required of us : — 

1. More thorough training in the use of the carbine than 
hitherto, for this duty has been very much put in the back- 
(n 0 .) N 2 
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gTouncl, instead of being developed like every other one for the 
higher iiistraction of the men and the advantage of the Royal 
Service, An increased expenditm-e of time over this duty is not 
necessary ; piwdded only that the musketry instruction is 
thoroughly earned out with real interest and intelligence, and in 
accordance with the excellent regulations on this head, good 
results caiinot fail to ensue. 

2. More extended instruction in dismounted service and in 
taking full advantage of the accidents of ground. Since the 
last war many military writers have justly reproached us with 
the fact that we did not know how to use our carbines or to fight 
on foot. We cannot conceal from ourselves that in the last 
campaign we appeared on the field totally unprepared in this 
respect, and the paiiial successes we gained were due merely to 
the want of cohesion in the newly-formed troops of the enemy 
and the acknowledged bravery of our regiments, but not to the 
instruction they had received. 

We must then make better use of peace time, prepare our- 
selves more thoroughly and systematically for the tasks which 
vd\l fall to us, and accustom our men, by means of the necessary 
exercises, to the idea that under particular circumstances they 
will have to fight the enemy on foot ; it will then be no stuprise 
to them to have to do it in actual war. We should ahvays bear 
in mind that only that 'which has become a matter of habit and 
second natiue on the chill ground should be put into execution 
before the enemy, as it alone can have any hope of success. 

It cannot too often be repeated that the main thing is to 
carry out the mission in hand at any 'price; if possible this should 
be done mounted and with the arme hlanche^ but should that not 
be feasible, then we must dismount and force a road with the 
carbine. Whether it is a task imposed by authority or under- 
taken on one’s own account, the object must be attained nncler 
any circumstances ; it is only by acting thus, and not by shrink- 
ing from a mission that one has proposed to oneself, or been 
orclered to accomplish, that the spirit can be stimulated. 

I am convinced that cavalry would not be up to the require- 
ments of the day if we were not able under certain ch’cumstances 
to fight on foot, nor would it be worth the sacrifices that it costs 
the^ State. Independent and successful action of cavalry 
divisions is not conceivable unless such cavalry is capable of 
maintaining a combat with firearms, offensive and defensive, by 
whole regiments, either for the attack of localities or for the 
defence of their cantonments. 

All our efforts should tend to bring us as nearly as possible 
on a level with that period of cavalry history when it had 
attained a point of efficiency and an eclat that has not yet been 
agaiii reached. The drill regulations of Frederic the Great 
for his cavalry required not only that they should be capable of 
holding positions and villages, against an enemy, but that they 
should be able to attack and master such places as churchyards, 
'&c., and the anode of procedure to be adopted is also laid down. 
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111 this glorious peiiodj howeYer, cavalry lost iiotMiig of its 
true spirit; they did not forget to charge with the blamlte^ 

although they had much more ti-aining in fighting on foot than 
iiow-a--days5 and had very frequently to obtain their successes 
by fighting in that manner. 


CmvPTER 2.— DIRECTIONS FOE THE INSTRUCTION 
IN TARGET PRACTICE AND FIELD FIRING PRE*. 
PARATORY TO DISMOUNTED SERVICE. 

a. Introduction. 

Our principal weaj) on is of course the horse, and a carbine 
shot on horseback can only be of use as a signal when there is 
danger in delay; we cannot allow ourselves to engage in a 
fight with iirearins where the ground admits of our acting on 
horseback. 

If this is not the case, and tasks are confided to us whicli 
must positively be accomplished under any circiinistances, by 
whatever means or expenditure of force, noUiiiig remains hut to 
accomplish it on foot ; we must therefore not reach the battle 
field unprepared for this. 

Accordingly wo must have the men ivell trained in the use 
of the carbine, and instructed in practically taking advantage of 
the ground, as marksmen, both for the attack and defence oi 
localities. 

h. Target PRxYCtioe.* 

We must start with the principle that the preparatory 
exercises are really of the greatest importance. These have 
reference to the eoiTect position, prox^er regulation mode of 
taking aim, raising the foresight from below upwards, and hold- 
ing the caibine straight forward, pulling the trigger gradually 
and smoothly, remaining in XR^>sition after the shot has bcc]! 
fired, and keeping the eyes fixed on the spot, so as to acquire 
the necessary calm. 

A good marksman can only be formed by frequent xiractice of 
these exercises on the drill ground and in quarters, but not by 
X^ractice in firing at the butts, where only as much instructioii 
as is necessary should be given, so as not to harass the men ; by 
Xiroeeeding thus they will always shoot well at the butts. 

The most common faults in these exercises are that tlie 
position and mode of aiming are incorrect, the carbine is often 
turned duiing the aim, the aim is not taken from below iipivards, 
the trigger is pulled with a jerk which displaces the carbine, 
and the men do not remain in the aiming position after firing. 


* Some iimmportant omissions bave been made in the translation of this section. 
~Ts. 
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The very best means of teacMng tlie men to aim correctly is 
for the instructor to make them repeatedly aim at his eye with 
the unloaded weapon. 

It should be laid down as a principle that no man should fire 
more than four bullets a day, and that any one who misses twice 
consecutively should fire no more on that day, and should be put 
through all the preparatory exercises before again going to the 
butts. , 

c . The Piuvctice of Field Firing as a Preparation for 
Dismounted Service. 

When the men have learnt to handle their weapons and 
gone through target j)ractice, it is advisable, when circum- 
stances permit, to practise firing in- the field, especially on 
broken ground ; this will be done at first with blank cartridge, 
and afterwards with ball, the men advancing against cavalry 
targets at unknown distances up to 600 metres. 

These exercises should be in accordance vuth some tactical 
scheme, and the men in the shooting line should start from a 
certain distance and advance by rushes, taking full advantage 
of the ground, so as to obtain all the cover possible, until vdthin 
about 100 metres of the enemy. The men will, according to the 
ground and cover, fire either kneeling or lying. Each man will 
receive a certain number of blank cartridges, of which he will 
fire one at each of ^^eidain positions to be pointed out by the 
instructor during the advance, the distances being, for example, 
600, 400, 300, 200, and 100 metres from the targets. 

Care must always be taken to have a support, and to rein- 
force the shooting line from it. This reinforcement will never 
be made by doubling the files of the original shooting line ; but 
a group under a non-commissioned officer will be pushed forward 
to an important and unoccupied point, or to prolong the shoot- 
ing line, so as to outflank the supposed enemy, or to fill up gaps 
in the shooting line. When ball is used care must be taken to 
avoid accidents by choosing suitable ground, and employing 
mounted men to keep the ground. 

These exercises are of the greatest possible use in preparing 
the way for dismoimted combat. It should not seem to be any- 
thing out of the common when the necessity arises, on actual 
service, for fighting on foot ; indeed if it is allowed to come as a 
surprise, the result will be endangered and useless sacrifices 
will occur, and these might have been avoided if the men had 
been properly trained and accustomed to the work. 
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Chaptee 3.— directions EOE TRAINING' .THE MEN 
, FOR DISMOUNTED COMBAT, AND GUIDING PRIN- 
CIPLES FOR THE CONDUCT OP, SUCH ,OPEEATION>S. 

a. General CoNsiDEEATioK-s. 

In tlie instmction in disnioimted combat it iiS above eyexy- 
tliing impoii:ant to keep in mind the characteristic conditions 
under -which this mode of employing cavalry could be required. 

Whatever is done must be done quickly ; we cannot allow onr- 
selves to be drawn into long, siowly-snstained, and obstinate 
fire-combats; for the reasons previously stated we have only to 
do vdth the attack or defence of particular locaKties, or a combat 
with carbines on broken ground, and om measures must be 
regulated accordingly. We must act vrith decision from the 
first, and as many carbines as possible must be brought into play 
from the commencement : but still it is necessary to leave a 
support in the leaderis hand, with which to reinforce the fce at 
particular points. 

In order to facilitate the command of the dismounted men 
and the direction of the fire in broken ground, the distribution 
in groups must be observed; advancing by rushes at the double 
from temporary cover, in zug& or squadrons, turning the objects 
to be taken from several sides, these are the principal modes of 
proceeding that come into use. 

From the above may be gathered what points are par- 
ticularly to be kept in mind in the instruction for dismounted 
combat. 

The cavalry soldier should be able to fighP*'' on foot in small 
or large groups, to avail himself of the advantages offered by 
the ground, smiiiount the obstacles it presents, husband his 
aminmiition, ernjDloy rapid fire at suitable times only, observing 
the strictest fire discipline, gain ground by rushes, firing right 
up to the enemy, maintain his position -vwtli tenacity by making 
well-timed use of his supports, or gain a position by making 
bold attacks, well backed up by the support, and then holding 
it obstinately, and with every precaution taken. 

A tliird line of dismounted men as main body is not requisite; 
its duties, those of giving the necessary moral support to the 
men under fire and warding off a catastrophe, are performed by 
the men who remain mounted, whether a zug, squadron, or 
whole regiment, these also protecting the horses of the dis- 
mounted men. Only a porfion of the whole will be dismounted, 
as firing Hne and support, while the rest (besides the men hold- 
ing the horses) remain mounted, so as to pursue the enemy or 
disengage the dismounted men. 

As a rule the principle must be observed of not employing 
more men on foot than are necessary. 


^ TirmlUren.---The word sMrmish^* m avoided in deference to the.Bntisli 
Cayalrj Eegnlations. — T e. 
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Of one cletached s<juadron one zng 'will often be all that 
need be dismounted, and at least one zng must remain intact 
and moimted. In the case of a regiment, at least one entire 
squadron must remain intact as reserve. When working in 
larger masses a whole regiment may be emplo^red on foot. 

If the instructions hitherto given for dismounted service 
have been considered as too meagre, possibly the contrary 
reproach might be cast upon my directions ; some might say 
that too much is required, too many formal rules are given which 
could only be acted on in the drill ground. Indeed some might 
go so far as to maintain that all regulations for cavalry combat 
on foot are superfluous, as we have only to dismount before the 
enemy to attain what we want. Nothing of the sort ; by acting 
thus we should be led into gTievous errors, for it would be 
opposed to the first principles of mihtary instruction and to the 

experiences of the last campaign. 

^ ^ ^ 

I am convinced that a complete and sufficient instruction 
can be given to cavalry soldiers in dismounted service without 
the slightest prejudice to their training as horsemen, which of 
course is the most important thing, and without the slightest 
injury to the other branches of duty, gjannastics, leaping, use 
of their arms, theoretic instruction, &c., which are so requisite, 
if we only bear in mind the matters which are absolutely 
necessary for real service. These may be summed up as 
follows: — 

1. Thorough instruction in the use of the carbine, i3osition, 
aiming, &c. 

2. The most rapid formation for dismounted combat, distri- 
bution by zugs and groups, ability to mount and form as 
quickly as possible, so as to use the arme hlanche^ 

3. Skilfulness in taking advantage of the gTOiuid in the 
attack and defence of localities, defiles, villages, borders 
of woods, &c., and in broken ground. 

4. Judicious leading of the zugs and groups by officers and 
non-commissioned officers in dispersed order, and main- 
tenance of a good fire-discipline. 

L Formation for Dismounted Service;" 

Whenever possible the formation for dismounted combat 
should take place at a point near where the led horses remain 
under cover. 

The dismounting and forming up must be done as rapidly as 
possible, and similarly the mountmg again when tlie foot combat 
is over, so as to be ready to act again as cavalry. 

As the sword is a gi-eat hindrance to the dismounted man in 
broken gi’ound, it should be unbuckled and hung on the saddle 


, A precis of this section m. giren, as tRe German mode of formation %viU be 
intemting to the British officer.— T b. 
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by the part of the waist belt between the two slings. It is thus 
not in the way, and will not be lost if the led horses are moved ; 
moreover tlie irien can easily take their blades on remounting 
without buckling on their sword belts. 

When the men have thus f)repared themselves as ciiiicHy as 
possible, the leader gives the command “ -- — Zug (or squadron), 
for. dismounted sennce, jyrepm^e to dismount f “ Dmnoimt f when 
the men form as in the Regulations, Part II, § 11, all the men of 
the rear rank dismount vuth carbines, and all those of the front 
rank who are told off as No. 1 for dismounting. Those of the 
front rank who are told off as No. 2 for dismounting remain 
mounted, and take over on their right arm the bricloon rein 
of the front rank No. 1 on their right, who turns his horse left 
about ; front rank No. 1 also takes roimd his right arm and in 
his right hand the bridoon reins of the horses of Nos. 1 and 2 rear 
rank, which are festened together, and brought to him by No. 1. 
This mode of leading the horses has been shown to be better than 
that hitheido prescribed by the Regulations, as No. 2 front rank 
thus has his bridle hand free, and can lead all the horses better on 
one side than when they are on both sides. The dismounted 
men fonn 12 paces in two ranks in front of the centre of the 
squadron, keeping as nearly as possible the same places as when 
mounted; when more than two zugs are dismounted they form 
in two equal zugs one behind the other at six j)aces distance,^ 
The commander of the dismounted men has a trumpeter witli 
him. 

For each zug there should, if possible, be one officer as 
leader, and there should be one conimon commander for two 
zugs ; to each zug there should also be told off a truuq^eter, and 
at least three non-commissioned officers. When two squadrons 
are dismounted the major eoixiniaiids, when three the regimental 
commandmg officer. 

The zugs are di\dded into groups of three to live files, or if 
only one zug is dismounted it is told off in two or four groups, 
each led by a non-commissioiied officer. 

If the men dismount when in zug column the zugs forming 
tlie shooting line form parallel with the leading zug. 

6% Extension of the Firino Line. 

On the command ‘^Extend'' {Schwdrmen), or the sound 
‘‘ Skirrmsliers oiitf the left half of the zug (or, if there be two 
zugs for dismounted work, the whole of the leading zug) ex- 
tends, the men inclining right and left until the hno to be 
occupied is reached, or the signal is given. If several 

squadrons are dismounted the two zugs of one squadron can 
extend at the same time, while those of the others act as support 
(see //). In this case care must be taken that each zug is kept 
together, to which end one should incline to the right and the 
other to the left in extending, and similarly when several 
squadrons extend at the same time. 
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The two men who form a. file on foot imitiially siippoirt each 
other, and must -under all circumstances keep together, either 
side by side or one behind the other, inteiw^ds between files 
depending on the gTOund. In clear and level ground files 
should not be more than six pace>s apart, and must keep in 
communication with each other, while in woody or broken 
ground any unifom interval vdH be impossible; but in no case 
may communication be lost, or contigaous files lose sight of each 
other. 

Tor the better control of then leader the men of a group 
keep together as a firing ginup ; in open ground a few paces 
interval will be kept between firing groups, so that the non- 
commissioned o'fficers in charge may have them sufficiently in 
hand. The latter cannot be restricted to any particular posi- 
tion, but betake themselves to any point where their presence is 
requhed. 

As a rule, especially when not on the move, the men of the 
shooting line should avail themselves of all the accidents of 
ground that will enable them to use their weapons with advan- 
tage and give them cover*. Zug-leaders and trumpeters, when 
the whole zug is not extended, remain -with that portion which 
is in close formation. 

No more men should be extended for filing than the nature 
of the ground and the strength of the enemy require, unless wo 
^vish to decide the matter very rapidly, as ivill often be the case 
in cavalry combats on foot. But a firing line is well posted 
when not only each man takes the greatest possible advantage 
of the ground, but when all advantageous points are occupied 
from which effective fire results can be obtained, and the 
intervals which are not at all or but wealdy defended lie 
TOthiii the effective, and if possible cross, fii*e of the other points. 
In the case of long lines whose flanks are not protected by 
natural obstacles, a few men under an intelligent leader should 
be sent out to the flanks to watch them, or some small bodies 
should be placed as echelons in rear of the wings to protect 
the flanks. 

In open ground the shooting line should not attempt to keep 
the general direction too strictly, so as to lose the slightest 
advantage that the ground may give. In close country each 
officer must keep his zug together and in hand as much as 
possible, and dhect it according to circumstances, taking as well 
as he can the general direction of the whole TOthout losing 
contact. 

(I Firing in the Line. 

Every man must be able to load and fire lying, sitting, and 
kneeling, and should know how to take advantage of eveiy 
object for aiming and resting his carbine. He should also judge 
■ dmances correctly, and si^t; accordingly. Both officers and 
non-commissioned officers must be well skilled in handling 
the carbine, so that when the circumstances of the fight permit 
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they mil be able to take a trial shot, and thus regulate the 
cbstaiices. The two men who foim a file work together, so that 
one has, as a rule, loaded when the other fires. In broken 
gTOund, a wood, Tillage, (fee., this secures them from surprise, and 
this alternate firing should be strictly maintained. Of course 
each man loads immediately after firing. A shooting line fires 
as little as possible while on the move, and as a rule only when 
an attack of the enemy has to be warded off. Should it be 
necess£iry to keep up the fire while moving, particular men vill 
be indicated by the group-leaders or officers to continue to fire ; 
this will especially be the case when the object is large and 
easily hit, or other special considerations require it. When 
filing advancing, the man who is going to fire Avill ahvays be in 
front of his comrade. During a retirement the man who is 
about to fire Avill be nearest to the enemy, and after firing A^ill 
pass his comrade and load. When a shooting line is moving by 
the incline the men about to fire move a feAv paces sideways 
tOAvards the enemy before firing. 

Fire must not be opened at too gveat distances, so as not to 
Avaste ammunition, and the men should endeaA'Our rather to shoot 
Avell than to shoot rapidly. Indmdtial men should not be fired 
upon at a greater distance than 300 paces, nor larger objects, 
such as columns or aiiillery, at more than 600 paces. A man 
should TieA’er fii’e unless he has reeisonable expectation of hitting, 
and preferably he should aim at officers, and at plainly Ausible, 
eAmn if soineAvhat distant, compact bodies of the enemy ; Avhen 
aiiilleryis the object, the fire should be directed principally upon 
the gun detachments, or, if on the move, upon the horses. 

The signal ‘‘ Commence Firing^^ means that the men are to fire 
calmly, and Avitli good aim. If, as an exceptional casej^'rapid fire 
is required, each man firing as rapidly as he can, Tvdrile neA^er- 
theless taking good aim, this Avill be specially ordered, or AA^ill be 
indicated by repeating the signal “ Commence Finny ’’ in quick 
vSUcce»ssion. 

If the filing line is halted, or has no cover from the ground, 
the men must ahvays lie down. 

For suppljnng the ammunition and bringing it up from the 
reseiwe, a feAv men should be told off and furnished Avith bags or 
other means of can-jing it. 

e. Movements of a Firing Line. 

Attach 

The movements of indiAudual men in the firing line must be 
free and unrestricted ; as a rule they AAdll move at a rapid quick 
march, and only exceptionally Avili they double* 

The men must be carefully trained, and have pointed out to 
them hoAv ^gie trees, hedges, ditches, Avails, and other objects, 
and even slight irregularities of ground, vrill serve to give them 
cover from the enemy, providing a rest for their carbine, and 
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enabling them to aim well and to load again wHle tying, kneel- 
ing, or standing under cover. They should also have pointed 
ont to them the advantages offered by the ground for covering 
themselves from the enemy’s fire, even while in inoveiiient. But 
this seeking for cover should never be pushed to the extent of 
causing them to forget the fii’st object of every combat, the defeat 
of the enemy ; and the men must take great care not to get in 
the line of fire of their neighbours. 

Instructions in this can best be given by opposing very small 
detachments to each other. Next to the development of their 
bodily activity, the judgment and intelligence of the men must 
ill this way be awakened. 

As a rule the movements of a filing line mil be confined to 
merely advancing and retiring, in both of which order and cohe- 
sion must especially be preserved, together with maintenance of 
the proper direction, the latter being ensured by the leader 
pointing out conspicuous objects on the gTound. When moving 
under the enemy’s fire, the fullest advantage should be taken of 
the ground, so as to approach the enemy unperceived and under 
cover. 

Changes of direction are best made by the leader pointing 
out a paxticular object, feeling or intervals betvreen grou[)S and 
files being taken from the centre. The ad^'ancc is made eitliei* 
at the quick march, keeping up a regular fire, or at the double; 
but ill passing from one place to another over an open plain 
under fire, rapidity of movement is necessary. 

If a filing line cannot get near the enemy except by crossing 
perfectly open ground, and circumstances do not permit one to 
take him in fiaiik while he is only occupied in front, a long fire- 
combat must be avoided, and an attempt must be made to di>s- 
lodge the enemy by reinforcing the firing line asmucli as possible, 
and making a rapid rush. 

If the enemy’s position has to be seized, the firing line must 
advance rapidly and surely, and by preference in ruBlies, the men 
alternately lying down, filing, springing forward again (at tlie 
command of the ofiicer), and so on ; the chief body, either several 
groups or a whole zug, according to the strength of the firing 
line, Iceeping up a brisk fh'e at the halt, while the rest are rushing 
rapidly forward to the next cover. When arrived at a suitable 
distance from the enemy, the whole, shouting ‘‘hurrah,” will 
make a rapid rush, as concentric as possible, on the position. 
The attack will always be of tbe nature of a swarm attack, and 
it vdllbe the object of previous instruction to familiarise the men 
to passing from the formation of the firing line to that of the 
>swai'm attack, and from this to a compact formation, which latter 
will often have to be assumed rapidly on taking the enemy’s 
position, in order to meet his supports. An attack pushed right 
up to the enemy -with determination will always succeed. 

, If the enemy is turned out of his position, individual men 
cannot be allowed to rush after Mm, but they must wait for 
orders, and in the meanwhile fire after him. 
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If one liaB succeeded in gaining the hither border of a locality, 
as of a village or plantation, the firing line must at once eiidea>- 
vom* to gain possession of the opposite side ; but they must not 
pass beyond the latter without distinct orders, merely contenting 
themselves with folio vung up the enemy with a brisk fire. 

During all movements the dismounted men must never cease 
to pay attention to the orders and signals of the officer or non- 
coiiiiiiissioned officer in command. 

Officei’s may use a small whistle merely in order to call the 
attention of the men to them, when, at particular moments of the 
fight, they vdsh to indicate any movement by a sign, or by 
calling to "them ; but the using of any conventional wliistle sounds 
for particular movements should be strictly forbidden. 

/. Reinforcing, Prolonging, and Diminishing a Firing Line. 

Defence^ 

If the reinforcement of a party engaged in a fire-cornhat 
should be necessary, it should always be efiected by groups, who, 
as a rule, should f>rolong the firing line, so as to outflank and 
turn the enemy, which is far more effective than adding to the 
fire in front; moreover, the immediate reinforcement of a filing* 
line, by pushing in a fresh section or doubling the files, is not 
advantageoUsS, as it causes men of different sections to be mixed 
up, makes their command more difficult, and diminishes the direct 
influence of their usual leaders. Still, when the ground or other 
circumstances render it necessary, the firing line may have to be 
reinforced hj pushing in groups, in which case the non-com- 
missioned officers in charge must take care that the groups under 
them keep near together, so that they may not lose control over 
them. 

In order to preserve unity of command, both in reinforcing 
and dbniiiishing the firing line, the principle should be main- 
tained of not diriding the original ztigs and gimips more than is 
absolutch" necessary, at any rate they should not be mixed 
together. 

On the command or signal “ Extend {SeJmdrmen)^ if the 
support consists of several gi’oups, the left flank group should 
move out in the intended direction at a quick pace, or at the 
double if the firing line is on the move; or if the officer in 
command wishes to avoid repeating too often the sound 
Extend^'' he can previously regulate the strength of the rein- 
forcing party. The men should have been trained in the mode 
of reinforcing the line, gimips enteiing between groups, or files 
between files. 

In diminishing the line the particular section which is to 
retire must be designated, and they will rally, without doubling, 
in rear of the suppori. The gaps will then be filled up as far as 
possible by the men who remain in front. 

In conducting a defence, the determination should be plainly 
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sliown of not quitting the position. Each man lies clown and 
fires calmly, and, when the enemy attacks, as rapidly as he can. 
Here again it is far preferable to prolong the firing line, to take 
np position on the enemy s flank, or to reinforce the principal 
points in the line, which appear most impoi*tant for the defence, 
than to strengthen the whole line. 

A retiring firing line should not be supported directly by a 
fresh line behind them, but shoxilcl be coverecl and reinforced by a 
new line, which ■will occupy a position to the right or left rear. 

If a locality has to be held for a considerable time, as for 
instance a cantonment, or if there is time to prepare a position, it 
is advisable for the be-fcter defence of the place, especially where 
there is an absence of cover, to throw up trenches, the necessary 
tools for which may be obtained without difllculty from the 
nearest dwelling-houses. 

g. The Support. 

When only one zug is formed for dismoimtecl combat, the 
right half of it forms the support; if two zugs, the second forms 
the suppoii. When several squadi‘ons are dismounted, unless 
one whole squadron or more be extended and several kept toge- 
ther as support, a number of supporting bodies ■will be told off, 
•\vhich the commander can, according to his judgment, unite in 
rear of the centre or of one or both flanks, as may seem best. 

The duty of the support is eventually to reinforce the filing 
line, to give them firm support, to receive them in case of retreat, 
and form a point on which they can rally, or in case of an attack 
to throw their weight on the point where the best effect is likely 
to be obtained. Attacks once begun must be carried out vith 
the utmost vigoui', for an attack tiiat is repulsed or broken off 
vith the intention of renevdng it is always attended with great 
loas to the retreating men. 

A¥hile covered from the fire of the enemy, which vill be best 
effected by kneeling or lying down, the support should always 
follo^w up the filing line so closely, and so conform to its move- 
ments, that it may always be in a position to support it -svith- 
out delay; on the drill ground the distance should be about 
150 paces. 

IVhen in the case of large bodies all the disposable groups 
itnd zugs have been expended in reinforcing the firing line, there 
must still remain at least one compact group in rear of the centre 
OT of one of the wings. As a rule only individual groups, and 
not the whole support, will be expended in reinforcing or sup- 
porting the firing line. 

It is advisable to attach two or three mounted orderlies to the 
support, who can take any necessary reports to the rear, and keep 
up constant connection with the^reserve. 

Other instructions for supports are to be found in Part I, 
Ohapter 2, of the Cavalry Re^ationa 
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k The Eally. 

When there is no further occasion for the dismounted men, 
they Y\dll be rallied under coyer of the mounted men ; in the 
case of seyerai squadrons this lyill be done on the sound Appell^'^ 
or, if a whole sqnadron only is to be withdrawn from the firing 
line, by the Squadron callA On this signal the filing line and 
siippoi’t concerned ran at once to their horses, which will be 
brought toAvards them if the coyer afforded by the ground 
permits. 

2 V Duties, of ' Oeficebs' ahd ]SroH-oo::^oiissiOKED Officers. 

The efficiency of a sqiiadi'on in dismounted service will chiefly 
depend upon the officers and non-commissioned officers, their 
adroitness and their clear understanding of the principles regu- 
lating dismounted combat. 

Leaders of ziigs and groups must never alloAv their com- 
mands to get out of hand, and must especially dii^ect their fire. 
They point out the distances and direction of fire, taking care 
on the one hand, that the men aim coolly, do not open fire at too 
great distances, and do not Avaste their ammunition, Avhile at the 
same time they mark the particular moments, and point out 
objects which call for increased fire. Group and zug-leaders 
direct the moAmments of their commands from the front, but 
remain in rear to regulate the fii*e. In doing this they AAnll, 
according to circumstances, call out to the men, or use the 
whistle (see p. 197), or signal to them by the hand or swmrd. 
Trampet sounds should seldom^ be used, and the trumpeter 
should be cliiefly employed in taking orders. 

In the attack, leaders must constantly endeavour by taking 
adA^antage of the circumstances of the ground to bnrig the 
firing line, or a part of it, nearer and nearer to the enemjq to 
suiTOimd and take the latter in flank, to profit by eA^ery mistake 
he may make, and, AvffieiieAmr possible, to facilitate an unexpected 
and sudden attack by the concentration and increase of the fire 
elirected upon a particular part of his position, by AAffiich the 
enemy’s force Avill be broken. When any place, such as a farm 
or village, has been taken, leaders must take care that it is 
strongly occupied by certain groups or ziigs, so that any counter- 
attacks of the enemy may be successfully repulsed ; and only 
those troops Avhich haA^e not been selected to occupy the place 
will folloAv up the enemy. In the defence they will occuj>y the 
different points and spaces in their line more or less strongly 
according to their impoi-tance, endeavoiuing as ahvays to take 
the greatest advantage of the configuration of the ground. 
They must also take care that the extended men adAmnce or 
retire quietly, and observe the stiictest silence and attention ; 
they AviU also observe that the common bond of union is never 
lost, without, however, too anxiously insisting on alignment and 
feeling. 
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General Principles for the Conduct op Combats. 

(1.) In the defence, as also in the attack of such localities as 
have been indicated, it is ad^dsable to keep the supports ready 
for eniployment on the “wings, whether to get round the enemy’s 
flanks in the offensive, or to be able to meet in good time a 
similar attempt on the part of the enemy. A third supporting 
body placed in rear of the centre, when the strength will permit, 
will serve to reinforce weak points in the defence, or to act 
against corresponding ones pn the other side. 

(2.) The ofScer commanding the dismounted men will alwraj^s 
take care that a compact support remains in hand at his dis- 
posal with wiiich he can support parts of the filing line, or can 
deal the decisive blow’* in the attack. This is more especially 
necessary in the defence of locahties, as by reason of the pow’-er 
of the initiative possessed by the attack it is absolutely requisite 
to keep a portion in hand for emergencies. 

(3.) It is of the highest importance that the groups and sup- 
ports should be kept perfectly in hand, even in the most broken 
ground, that the men do not scatter or act on their owm account, 
but that all the groups and supports conibrm to the general idea 
underlying the attack or defence, mutually supporting each 
other, and never losing sight of the object in view. 

(I.) Too many gTOups should not be extended at first in the 
sliooting line ; the leader must economise the forces entrusted to 
him, so as ahvays to have in hand some intact bodies w-bicli he 
can employ at the decisive moment at a threatened point, or to 
augment the firing line, or occupy important spots on the 
enemy’s flank, according to the course of the fight and the 
movements of the enemy. 

(5.) Both in the attack and defence a distinction must be 
made between (a) bIq-w and quietly sustained fire, {h) brisk fire, ‘ 
and (c) violent or energetic fire. 

Zug and group-leaders should know exactly w^hen to use 
each sort, so as to be able to instruct their commands and direct 
the fire ; thus, in an attack the fire from under cover at a con- 
siderable distance should be slowly nourished, wliile, when one 
body is advancing by rushes, a brisker fire must be kept up by 
the portions still lying under cover ; similarly in the defence, 
when the enemy leaves his cover and advances at the run. But 
in the attack a violent fire must bo maintained from the last 
cover, so as to prepare the final attack ; and similarly in the 
defence, when the enemy advances to the attack and makes the 
msh. 

(6.) Before attacking a position, a leader should reconnoitre 
it, and, if possible, bring artillery fire to bear upon it. 

(7.) The leader should endeavour not only to discover and 
take advantage of the weak points of the defence, as to the 
ground and mode of occupying it, and to take the enemy in 
flank, but he must remember during the fight to observe aU 
approaches by means of mounted patrols on the flanks. 
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(8.) Circiiitoiis roiites to the object of attack, should, under 
nn drciiinstances, be avoided, if they allow of a. covered .ap- 
prnacli to the pogitioii, and thus tend to diminish the losses. The 
men must take advantage of the slighest cover, the most trifling 
rise of ground, the smallest hollows, shocks of corn, &c. Open 
stretches of gToniid, exposed to the view and fire of the enemy, 
must be passed at the run ; in broken ground the men can move 
more de]il>erately. 

(9.) The leader should find out by which route he can with 
tlie least loss approach the object of attack, and biiiig fire to 
))ear upon it while remaining under cover as long as possible ; 
this is the route he mnst choose. 

(10.) The fire of the line must be regulated so as to be as 
concentric as possible, and directed against the centre of the 
enemy's j^osition. Villages and plantations slioiild be attacked 
su as to envelop the salient parts of their borders. 

(11.) One should never see long, even though well directed, 
tiring lines, except Avhen the borders of woods or villages are 
occupied, and the men have good cover. On the contrary the 
ziigs, or individual groups should advance to the attack inde- 
pendently, taking full advantage of the ground while passing 
from point to point, from cover to cover. The advance will 
then be conducted in echelons and by successive rushes, so that 
one group or zug toII remain under cover and keep up a brisk 
fire, while the other endeavours to reach the next stand-point at 
the run. In this way the fire vdll never cease, and the progress 
of the advancing bodies %\rll be very much facilitated and sup- 
ported by the fire maintained. Thus all the men in the filing- 
line must never advance simultaneously to the attack, except in 
the last rush by which it is intended to dislodge the enemy, 
when all the disposable force nmst be employed, thus throwTiig 
all the moral influonce into the scale in order to ensure the final 
result. This last rush, accompanied by loud hiiiTahs, must bo 
made in a determined manner from the last cover, which should 
be as close to the enemy as possible. 

(12.) The mounted reserve must keep up comniumcation 
with the dismounted party dniing the attack by means of 
mounted orderlies, so that they may intervene opportunely in 
ease of an unforeseen or successful offensive movement of the 
enemy, and may be ready to act quickly as cavalry proper if the 
attack succeeds. 

(13.) The dismounted men, if the attack succeeds, must not 
be tempted to rush after the enemy; they should content them- 
selves with occuiijdng the taken position, and mamtaining them- 
selves in it as long as there is any fear of a return attack on the 
pursuing and reconnoitring reserve. 

(14.) In the defence the greatest energy and skill must be 
used in taking measui’es to maintain the first line, the border, &c. 
The supports must be stiictly prohibited from establishing them- 
selves in houses, quarries, deep sand pits, or dense clumps of 
trees, as the defence of the first line will thereby be deprived of 
(LC.) 0 
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niimbersj which, could be effectively utilised in it, and the forming 
up of the supports from such cover ^vill generally take too long 
a time. 

Nothing must be neglected in the first line which could 
strengthen the position ; bamcades, abatis, or trenches should be 
employed, and houses should be prepared for defence* 

(15*) tVhen a lisihre is occupied, the possibility of a flank 
attack by the enemy must be borne in mind. The defence 
should be distributed in sections, the suppoits placed close in 
rear of weak and menaced points and ready to push forward* 

(16.) The mounted reserve, placed in rear of a defile, should 
be in such readiness as to be able to support the dismounted 
men, in case of their being repulsed, by a well-timed charge, 
and to give them time to rally* The dismounted men must 
retreat in the fighting formation, that is, in the groups they form ; 
and both bodies, those on foot and those mounted, must mutually 
support each other in these different circumstances, so that the 
former may be able to reach and mount their horses. 

(17.) It will be of enormous impoifance if the cavalry is 
able, by making judicious use of the gi'ound, to hide from the 
enemy both its sti’ength and the fact that it has no infantiy vutli 
it. 

I Concluding Re^ueks. 

While by no means losing sight of the fact that the dis- 
mounted service of cavalry is only an expedient for enabling 
cavalry under certain particular circumstances to accomplish its 
general and more impoiiant missions, which without its aid 
would have to be renounced, there is no doubt that the self- 
confidence and consciousness of independence, which eveiy 
individual cavalry soldier and cavalry in general should feel, 
will be much increased by careful practice in the matters men- 
tioned in Chapter 2 of this paif, and by inspections, in which 
full value should be attached to thorough training in the handling 
of the carbine, loading, aiming, position, firing, fire discipline, 
taking advantage of ground, and the leading of offensive and 
defensive dismounted combats. 
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Chapter i.— GENERAL VIEW OF THE ORDER TO BE 
OBSERVED IN INSTRUCTION. 

It is mclispiitable that in all matters of duty certain pre- 
scribed forms are necessary ; an army without formal regulations 
could not exist, or it could not hope for any success. 

How much or how little is necessary will depend on the cha- 
racter and degree of education of the nation, and on the material 
of which the army is composed ; some armies require more and 
some fewer regulations. But too narrow restrictions must not be 
imposed, or harm will be done ; and this especially applies to 
the important branch of field service. This must be conducted 
on sound principles and in a rational and systematic manner, as 
thus alone can results of any value be obtained. 

In this spirit the following directions are isKSued. They set 
forth the progression which should regulate the instruction, and 
the main considerations to be borne in mind so as to carry it out 
in accordance wth sound principles. 

As to the rational progression of the instruction, it may be 
considered under the following heads 

(1.) Theoretic Imtriiction^ the main object of which is to foxmi 
and develop as much as possible the thinldng and judging 
powers of the men, to regnilate their ideas, and extend the 
horizon of their thoughts ; and in this the use of mere set phrases 
and forms of speech learnt by heart should be avoided. It is the 
understanding that must be exercised, and this wll be best 
effected thus: the practical execution should be prepared as 
much as possible by theoretic instruction, and this is not to be 
clone by mere mechanical means, but by thoroughly explaining 
all the points in question, and as far as possible stimulating the 
powers of the understanding. Thus in explaining certain fixed 
rules we should always go back to the cause, the reason why 
this must be so and that so, and the men must always be ques- 
tioned as to the causes and reasons of things, so as to force them 
to be clear about them. As it is quite impossible to put before 
them all the cases which can occmr on field service, and equally 
impossible to prescribe exactly what they should do in the 
thousand and one conditions in which they may find themselves, 
it is necessary to give them certain guiding principles, general 
categories, with the spirit of which they should conform, — 

(I. C.) 0 2 
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Q. How and accordilig to wliat should a vedette regulate liis 
conduct and mode of action? 

^1* According to what takes place on the side of the eneniv. 

Q, What sort of events may occur on the side of the 
enemy'?' /' '■ 

A, Events of three kinds ; 1st. The event niay be not very 
decided or distinguishablcj still something that can be observed 
and not altogether iinimportant. 

2nd. It may bo something decided, well marked, and im- 
portant. 

3rd. It may be something of urgent importance requiring 
rapid action. 

Q, What cases are to be understood under the head ‘fUiide- 
cided Events ? ” 

A. Uniisnal sounds, loud barking of dogs in the villages in 
front, distant shots, thick clouds of dnst, &c. 

Q, What cases come under the category Decided 
Events? ” 

A. The approach of bodies of the enemy, strong patrols, &c. 

Q, What cases are included in the category of Urgently 
important Events ? ” 

A, The rapid approach of strong bodies of the enemy’s 
cavalry, or the advance of a force of the enemy of all arms. 

Q, How do vedettes act in the first case ? 

They circle in order to attract the attention of the 

piquet. 

Q, What do they do in the second case ? 

A. One of the men rides in to report. 

Q, How do they act in the third case ? 

A, One man fires as a signal in the direction of the piquet, 
and rides in at full galloj) to report. 

Q. What must every vedette know on liis post, and on vhat 
points must he he instructed? 

A. He must know what is before him, what is on each side of 
him, and what is behind him. 

Q, "What then is before Inm ? 

A. The enemy and the ground. 

[What ought he to know about these?] 

Q. What is there on either side of him ? 

A, The neighbouring vedette and the intermediate ground. 

Q. What is there in rear of him ? 

^1. The piquet and neighbouring piquets, the ground between 
them and the paths leading to them. 

By proceeding in this way, generalising instead of specialis- 
ing everything, the ordinary run of men -will be brought to 
think and reflect much more, than they wmuld be by going 
through a host of paiiicular cases wuth them, and laying clowm 
what they ought to do in each instance. 

/ Owing to the endless combination of circumstances that may 
occur, it would be impossible to exhaust them, and the result 
would be that eveiy fresh case that occurred w^ould cause irreso- 
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'lution aiid imcertaintyj.and even lead- to tlie aiian’s cloing , tlie 
very opposite of .wliat he ought -to do. On the contrary, if the 
broad g*eiieral;. principles have ' been, .clearly ■explained to. the 'man, 
if. the instructor has endeavonred in the theoretical course '.to 
stimulate his thinking faculties, reflection, and judgment, each 
iiidividiial will have no difficulty in discoveiing what is the right 
thing to do in any paidiciilar case, vdll act in the general interest 
and not fall into any grave error. 

The main tiling in all theoretic instruction, and especially in 
the matter of field service, is to develop a sound understanding. 
The instructor who laiows best how to effect this, will succeed 
best in preparing his men for putting their knowledge into 
practice, and give them most independence, which is the real 
end of oui' labours. 

If by thorough theoretic instruction, conducted in accord- 
ance with this method, a basis for fiudher progress in the duties 
of field service has thus been laid during the vdnter half year, 
we next proceed to — 

(2.) 17ie practice of field service on foot in the yard and field 
day ground (Reitplatz). Two bodies of men vnll now be opposed 
to each other, and posts and vedettes will be placed. In this 
way the mode of challenging, giving the sign and countersign, 
relieving vedettes, posting them, in short all those matters for 
which ceifain precise regulations have been laid down will be 
learnt. 

As already stated, certain fonns are necessary in all details of 
duty, including field seinnce ; but in this department they must 
be reduced to the minimum absolutely requisite, everything 
purely mechanical must be put into the background, and all 
must be made to depend on indiwdual thought and sound judg- 
ment. 

By hawng too many forms the true spirit would be stifled, 
and it is a very dangerous thing to impress on the young cavalry 
soldier too many rules to be observed in difierent cases ; it will 
lead to his neglecting things more important, or he will be un- 
certain what to do, which is the most dangerous of all. 

If then these forms must be reduced to what is absolutely 
necessary, so as to leave full play to the mental faculties, tliey 
mu>st on the other hand be clear and decided, must become 
second nature to the men, a mere matter of habit, so that they 
are not put out by them. The rules given must be as natural as 
possible, conforming to what really occurs or is necessary. There 
can be no doubt that they should be changed as little as possible, 
and not altered without the most urgent necessity, so that they 
may become paid of the soldier’s flesh and blood. Still they are 
but of secondary inipoidance, for from no service more than • 
from that under consideration, must formalism and pedantry be 
excluded. They are death to it, since everjdhing depends on 
the free and unrestricted use of the reasoning faculties i men 
must think independently and learn to act in the spirit of the 
orders and regulations given them. This, no doubt, is most diffi- 
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ciilt to arrive at, but it must and can be attained if only the right 
means are employed. 

(3.) 3Ia]y reading h one of the most necessary means for the 
preparatory training of noncommissioned officers in field service, 
and for men -vvlio aspire to the rank. It is absolutely necessary 
that they should learn to find theii’ way on the map, and also on 
the ground vdth the help of the map. Sketches of the country 
round garrison tovms, and maps on a large scale are the best for 
this purpose. In order to make the lessons more instructive, 
squadron-commanders should make their non-commissioned 
officers work out on the sketch, verbally and in their presence, 
small schemes or problems, such as daily occur on fielcl service, 
and should give such instruction as the case may call for. The 
ability to read a map, to understand it and work easily by it, vdll 
lead to striking results. 

Ground near the station that is sufficiently well known will 
serve for the beginning, and it wiH be easiest to work on this 
ground and on the sketch repi*esentmg it. When the non-com- 
missioned officers have learnt to imderstand this, it will not be 
difficult to work by the map on unknown ground. Of course 
they must have been made familiar with the conventional signs^ 
&c.,, so as to be able to recognise hills, woods, marshy grouiKl, 
vail evKS, villages, (fee. 

(4.) With this is intimately connected an exercise, which 
cannot be too highly recommended, and which must lead to most 
important results, pro'^dded the' inskucting officer proceeds in a 
thoroughly practical manner; I refer to the practice of the 
squadron-commander riding over the grouiid with his officers, 
non-commissioned officers and intelligent acting non-commis- 
sioned officers (Gefreite), proposing problems and schemes for 
advanced gmard, outpost, and patrolling service, in relation to 
the varied circumstances of the actual ground, and making each 
of them solve them practically. In such employment the 
squadron-commander vdll find the very best opportunities for 
explaining thoroughly to all his subordinates bis views regard- 
ing the details of field service, and for securing uniformit}" of 
ideas and action. This will be the proper school in which to 
instruct them in this most important branch of their duty, and it 
will depend entirely on the squadron-commander to make the 
best use of the occasion ; for this he must understand how to 
apply the true and fixed principles to each case according to 
the varied situations and changing conditions of ground. 

Exercises of this sort economise both time and energy, and 
should always be exeented before practising actual field service 
with the men, so that the leaders may be thoroughly acquainted 
with their duties and know before hand what they ought to 
expect from their men. These important exercises toI tend to 
give the subordinate leaders a thorough knowledge of ground, and 
enable them to judge of its influence on the movements of troops 
and the proper mode of leading them ; this should always be 
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effected bj the directing officer giving concrete exampleSj actual 
and clearly defined exercises on the ground itself. 

(5.) Tim practice of patrolling duty would next follow. 
For this puipose small patrols of four or six men under a non- 
commissioned officer or intelligent acting non-commissioned 
officer should be sent out daily on missions, which should be 
clearly defined and in crating ; these instructions should be gone 
over with the patrol commanders before the stait, so as to 
ascertain that they thoroughly understand them. The pro- 
gramme should sinfficiently indicate the route to be taken and 
the nature of the reconnaissance to be made ; the latter should 
include the most varied objects, such as, rvhether the roads 
followed are passable for all aims ; whether the country for half 
a mile to one mile on each side of the roads is passable for all 
arms ; whether defiles, hollow roads, bridges, and passages of rivers 
met vdtli on the roads are passable ; reconnaissance of localities 
udth reference to their capabilities for the quartering of troops, or 
vdth respect to their capabilities for defence against attacks from 
certain clii-ections ; whether rivers and streams can be crossed ; 
finding out the points of crossing and means of passage ; finding 
a position for a piquet in a pairicular neighbourhood mth a 
%fiew to covering a certain section of ground; reconnaissance of 
a certain position or section of country, &c. In all these 
exercises the first condition is that the ground must be looked at 
from a certain point of view of military importance ; to be of 
any use the mission must never be of a merely general character. 
It is advantageous, and much increases the value of these 
exercises, if the verbal reports of patrol commanders are accom- 
panied and supported by small pencil sketches executed in the 
saddle. It is omy exceptionally that a written report will be 
required. The routes of patrols should, as far as possible, be so 
regulated that they do not return by the road they took in going 
out ; they should rather take a circular path, so that the ground 
ridden over may be as varied as possible. Further, it is well so 
to aiTange the rounds that two patrols always cross each other ; 
in this way some control can be exercised over the patrols, as 
both commanders will have to report the meeting, the place and 
manner of it The immediate control of the patrols will be 
exercised by the officers who will be speeially detailed for the 
duty. As a matter of course, these patrols will move with an 
advanced file (Spitze) as befWe the enemy, 

(6.) After the above will follow the practice of field service 
properly so called^ commencing with the simplest exercises, and 
advancing by degrees to more complicated ones. In this it 
must be held to be a fixed principle, that the duty shall be 
carried out in every respect exactly as if in presence of the 
enemy, every advantage being taken of the conformation of the 
ground, and correct distances and intervals being adopted, just 
as would be on actual serviee.; 

It is necessary that a general idea should always be given 
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for each exercise, which will lay down the general situation, and 
that detachments opposed to each other should receiye special 
iiistriictioiis, although these may be very simple and insignificant, 
inerely hawng regard to the practice of field service, as the 
troops are not to manoemne against each other. Care should be 
taken that the opposed detachments do not move ofi' from their 
baiTacks, &C.5 together at the same time, but at different times 
and separately; that they are dressed in different orders, and 
carry distinctive marks ; that the body which marches out fii'St 
throws out a rear guard, and the one follovnng an advanced 
guard ; that night field service is practised by night, and only 
by night. If these things are not attended to the soldier toII 
get an entirely false idea of things, and vnll end by being con- 
fused and uncertain. 

i It must here be specially remarked, that the opposed chains 
of outpost must be so far apart that the posts cannot see each 
other ; this is not only necessary in order to leave a sufficient 
field for the patrols, but is I’equisite to make the disposition of 
the outposts coiTespond with the reality. On the same principle 
no more vedettes should be posted than are absolutely necessary, 
nor more than would be used on actual service, as it is of the 
first importance to husband's one’s forces ; moreover, if this were 
not observed, the men would be led astray and receive erroneous 
impressions, which would injuriously affect their conduct in 
future; tliis must be most carefully guarded against. Outposts 
therefore must be placed exactly as they would be in time of 
war; and as far as possible fiat level plains should not be 
chosen, but varied and imeven portions of country. 

The habit of officers and non-commissioned officers causing 
themselves to be challenged when visiting* their vedettes, and 
giving themselves out as deserters, parlementaires, countrymen, 
&c., is highly impractical, for the only result of it is to confuse 
young soldiers. It ought not to be difficult to see that it is fiir 
better that whatever is challenged by a vedette shall really look 
like what it is intended to represent. 

With regard to the principles now explained it will of course 
be understood that these exercises will only be peiformed on 
horseback and on the actual ground, where the mere forms of 
•field service become of secondary importance, and inxist be con- 
sidered as only barrack-room knowledge ; the two must not 1:)c 
mixed together. 

The common attempt to justify the posting of too ina2\y 
vedettes, on the ground that it is "necessaiy in order to let as 
many men as possible take part in the exercise, is not satisfactory ; 
the disadvantages far outweigh the supposed but unreal advan- 
tages of this mode of proceeding. 

The strict observance of the principles previously mentioned 
and illustrated must be insisted on if we wmtild have the men free 
from all uncertainty, and thoroughly acquainted -with field service. 

It will be taken for granted that these exercises should be 
carried out at first by zugs, and afterwards by larger detach- 
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ments, as the moii shoAv a fuller acqiiaintaiice with their 
that they should be performed on the groimd itself, aiicl that the 
latter should ]>e chang'ed as frequently as possible. One of the 
Aveakest points in these exercises is that the vedettes have 
always to 1.)g posted near bairacks, Avhicli causes a sameness in 
all the drills; superintending officers must therefore do their 
utmost, by constantly changing the idea and conditions of these 
exercises, to giA'e them a new form and aspect, so that they may 
cease to l3e monotonous, and may give more play to the intelli- 
gence of the men, thus becoming more instructive. The main 
end of all the instruction is to make them quick in thinking and 
independent in acting. In addition to all the indispen sable 
detailed rules, it must constantly be impi'essed on the men that 
the safety of the Avhole aimy depends on them, that they are the 
eyes of tlie general, and that if they AAmuld properly fulfil their 
important duties they must ride far, adAmncing boldly toAvards 
the enemy, ol^seiwe coirectly, and report quickly and accurately. 
All our cffcrts nnist be directed to educate them to this; every 
<ixerti<3n must be used to OAmrcome in them sloAmess and iii- 
difierenee. Every one should look upon it as a point of honour 
to distinguish himself in field service, to be able to cope A\ith all 
the circumstances that may arise, and to be equal to all that can 
be required of him. 

While all unnecessary ovemding of the horses must be 
opposed vuth the greatest determination, one cannot ap|)roA^e of 
the Yery frequently heard order that they are not to move at a 
faster pace than the trot. The scout must ride about a good 
deal if he is to see anything; he must approach near to the 
enemy, and must not allows himself to be approached; he must 
not spare himself, nor his horse Awthin a certain point. It is a 
Avell-knoAvn matter of experience that the very regiments which 
were sometimes reproached in time of peace AAdtli working too 
Avell and their men being too bold, have peiformed these 
important duties best on actual service ; the taunt as to their 
peace-braA^ery ’’ Avas not justifiable. The training they receiA^ed 
in peace Avas after all the right one, for here too the principle 
applies, that the soldier in the fiield is only good and useful at 
that Avhich has become a matter of habit and second nature to 
him in time of peace. 

The tendency of men to exaggerate the strength of the 
enemy in their reports must be strongly repressed, as such 
exaggerations naturally take larger dimension in the presence of 
the enemy, sometimes to an enormous extent ; the men should 
alAA^ays rather under-estimate numbers. 

(7.) After thus passing through the proper school of field 
seivice, Ave shall jDroceed to the actual application of it in the 
field manoeuATes, again progressively advancing from the smaller 
to the more impoidant. Each officer and non-commissioned 
officer must be employed independently at tAVo such manoeuArres 
at the least. We begin with the manoeuvres of the non-com- 
iniesioned officers. " 
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It must be laid do^m as an absolute principle for these exer- 
cises, that that field manoe^^^Te is most successfully coiidnctecl 
and most instmctiYe in wMcli the secret of the mission is best 
guarded, the strength of the opposing force, its position, move- 
ments, &c., best concealed by each of the parties engaged, A^'here 
the veil in front of each side remains iinpenetrated for as long a 
time as possible, and is only removed or broken through by the 
measures taken by the enemy. To this end must all the efforts 
of the leader tend; he must, moreover, do his best to counteract 
the difficulty arising from the troops of both parties belonging 
to the same military station, whei’e eveiything is so well kno wn. 

The whole value of the exercise is lost, has no interest, and 
does not fulfil its object, either as regards leaders or men, if each 
side is not in absolute ignorance of the other. To tliis end it is 
advisable not to give their insti’uctions (which should be sealed) 
to the leaders, until immediately before they march off; the 
detachments should move off at different times, and, if possible, 
by different outlets ; and a third body should be despatched,, 
after the deparime of the former, whose object will be to join 
and co-operate with one of the other main bodies, in accordance 
with special orders, which vdli afford it a most instiTictive and 
practical lesson. 

There are besides a host of means for attaining the object in 
view. The leader who best understands how to make use of them 
will best succeed in peifectingyMs men in this important branch 
of duty ; he will develop in his officers acuteness in divining the 
intentions of the enemy and the meaning, of apparently unim- 
portant indications, vnll lead them to resolve quickly and to act 
vigorouslj^, while the cavalry instincts of the men -will be 
sharpened. 

The tension of mind and excitement of the mental faculties 
necessary for fulfilling the task in hand and overcoming the 
obstacle imposed by the adversaiy, last only so long as the veil 
between the two parties remains intact. If everything has become 
apparent, then there only remains to apply the tactical principles 
which regulate the action of our arm, to maintain slrict order 
and cohesion in the squadron, &c., which will result from the 
firmness and precision with which commands are given, and the 
true tactical leading of the troops, to wiiich the whole attention 
of the leader must be directed. The very common excitement 
of young and inexperienced leaders, which finds vent in hasty 
and conriadictory orders, or in the frequently heard calls Come 
hero I Go there !” which results in breaking up the wffiole body so 
that it meets the enemy in an utterly disorganised state ; all this 
cannot be opposed too firmly* 

The same must be said of the common tendency to make 
many detachments with the object of guarding everything.. 
Every detachment is a cause of weakness, and can only be 
allowed when, on mature reflection, it appears absolntely neces- 
sary* Ifi however, it is determined to detach a party, the leader 
must make himself quite clear about what is to be gained by it ; 
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if it is only to obsen^'e better, be would send two reliable men ; if 
it is to fight, the detachment must naturally be stronger; but 
this will seldom be requisite in the case of small bodies, such as 
we are now concerned with ; here as a rale we only want to see, 
for which but a small detachment need be made. 

The greatest impoiiance must be attached to the condition 
that eyery one who is entrusted with a mission of any sort, 
iinderstands thoroughly what he has to do, that, undeterred by 
all other circumstances and obstacles, lie keeps the main object 
constantly in view, and makes every exertion to fulfil the task. 
Leaders very frequently fail in this. The most trivial circum- 
stances, the most tiifiing measures of the enemy, cause them to 
deviate to an unjustifiable extent from the task proposed to them, 
which at last is entirely lost sight of, in order, perhaps, to engage 
the enemy, it may be successfully, or for other imaginary advan- 
tages. teis is utteiiy wrong; the fulfilment of the mission 
entrusted to the leader must come before everything, and only 
the most determined and insuperable opposition of the enemy 
should prevent it ; the obtaining of ever so important a success 
is not sufficient to excuse deviation finm the leader’s orders. 
The superior officer who entrasts the mission to a subordinate 
should be able to feel certain that it -will be properly fulfilled, 
that the party in question will reach and occupy the position 
indicated to its commander. Every means must be adopted to 
inculcate these principles on all leaders, and no de-^riation from 
tliem which is not clearly justifiable should be allowed. 


CiLAPTEE 2.— THE MOST IMPQBTANT PEmCIPLES ANI> 
RULES FOR THE PERFORMANCE OF ADVANCED 
GUARD, OUTPOST, AND PATROL DUTIES. 

a. I^^TRODUOTION. 

The following notes, the result of long-continiied observa- 
tion of the faults which most commonly occur in practice 
contain some guiding principles for the manoeuvres, combats, 
and outpost service of smaU detachments. It would be well to 
make these piinciples the basis of all exercises in field service, 
and to make all officers and non-commissioned officers acquainted 
vritli them. If these rules be acted on and made pai*t of the 
flesh and blood of all leaders, the most serious and common faults 
will be avoided, while uniformity of acti will be secured, and 
gTeat progress made in this branch of duty. 

h . In Genebal."^ 

(1.) The exercises in field service when performed mounted 
on the actual ground, must be executed in every respect exactly 

* Som® o£ tlidia priiicipl®«.lmT® already in the preceding chapter. 
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as they would be in reality, as that is the only way of giving 
the men an exact representation of the thing, and instrncting 
them properly. 

(2.) As soon as the troops assemble or march oft', leaders 
must make their men acquainted with the following facts 

a. From which direction the enemy is to be expected; which 
front is menaced ; in which direction to retreat if neces- 
sary ; from wMch direction to look for support; what is 
the general sitnation. Every detachment will therefore 
march off with adtmnced or rear guard, according as the 
enemy is supposed to be in front or in rear, so as to assist 
the men in realising the supposed situation. 

Z>. What are the signs by which to recognise the enemy; 
W'hat distinctive mark he carries. 

c. What is the mission entrusted to the leader. This can be 
explained to the men in a few plain Avords, so that they 
can picture the vvhole exercise to themselves, and may 
not merely ride along without taking any interest in the 
matter, hut may be stimulated to think for themselves. 

The men should be able to answer coiTectly and clearly such 
questions as their leader may put to them on the above heads. 

If this is otherwise, the whole exercise is wmrth nothing; the 
men have only a hazy idea of what goes on, wiiereas they ought 
on the contrary to act according to their own convictions, and 
the exercise shoiild sthniilate their intelligence and judgment. 

(3.) Above everything the leader must endeavour to get a 
thorough understanding of the mission confided to him, to iden- 
tify himself with it, to keep it distinctly and fixedly before his 
eyes, and not allow himself to be led aw^ay by extraneous 
matters. It must be his sole object and a point of honour to 
fulfil the task assigned to him at any cost, and he must take his 
measures accordingly. The more intelligence and thought he 
devotes to the task, the more quickly and easily he will accom- 
plish it. Some men succeed in everything, others in nothing, 
and this just depends on their having the necessary tact and 
intelligence. 

Thus a leader should not, as so often happens, allows himself 
to be led into executing grand manoeinues, trying to turn the 
enemy, or fighting him when the mission does not necessitate it. 
In making a reconnaissance, for example, the chief thing is to 
see^ not to fight, and the latter only hinders one from seeing ; 
indeed the enemy, to whose interest it is that wm should not see, 
prevents our doing so in this way. Even wdien one is compelled 
to fight against one’s will, seeing, and seeing as much as possible, 
must be the main consideration. 

(4.) Every leader of a detached party must specially name 
his second in command, who will peiibrm his duties and assume 
all responsibility during Ms temporary absence, should the 
exigencies of the service at any time require him to leave his 
post; this of com'se “will happen as rarely as possible. This 
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Helectioii a representative in conimand must not be ignored as 
a thing wliich everj one i\dll understand as a matter of conrse, 
or imavoidable iQisnnderstandings Ynll be the result ; but this 
temporary commander must be named 'when the chief leaves the 
party, so tliat he may understand and properly take over his 
duties, and every man may distinctly kncv^ whom to obey. The 
same mode of proceeding must be observed in the case of large 
as well as siiiali detachments, since it is a fundamental principle 
that only one person must alicays he held respoiisihle for the 
eomrnanded hy him. 

(5.) Ko leader should mistake his road anywhere TOthiii nine 
(English) miles from the station; and even at greater distances, 
in manceuvring and when in the field in the enemy’s country, 
every leader should use every precaution against taking circuitous 
or altogether wong routes, which can easily be avoided if one 
is able to read a map. The folio vdng of roundabout or •winng 
roads has the very worst effect on all under command, weakens 
their confidence in the leader and his ability to command, and 
takes it unnecessarily out of the horses, whose powers can be 
put to better use. Every commander should be thoroughly pre- 
pared for his mission, do everything on due reflection, and not in 
a happy-go-lucky manner, so that all his measures may have 
reason. He must not neglect, while on the march, to acquaint 
his men vuth the suiToimding country, the names of places, 
direction of the roads and waterways, their names and the places 
of passage of the latter. Nothing is more important and neces- 
sary for the cavaliy soldier than to be thoroughly capable of 
guiding himself, both with reference to the points of the compass 
and the position of his owii troops. This applies equally to can- 
tonments as to the marcli. The men should be constant^ re- 
minded of and instructed in the piinciples which regulate these 
proceedings, so as to cultivate their knowledge of country ; all 
trifling indications in nature and different localities must be 
made to contribute to this end, such as moss on trees and stones, 
the direction of the wind, position of the sun, pole-star, church 
steeples, graves, (fee. 

(6.) It is of the greatest importance to instruct the men to 
send in precise and clear reports. 

It must appear clearly from the form of report sent in, where 
the message comes from, without any question on that head 
hawng to be asked ; thus, from the point of the advanced guard 
the report may be Ksent as follows : — 

Lieut. A, of the advanced guard, reports that . . . , 

Or: Serjeant B, of the right flank patrol, reports that • . 

Or: Vedette No. 2 reports that .... 

Or: Serjeant C, of the reconnoitring pati’ol in the direction 
of O, reports that ...... 

Or: Corporal D, of the secret patrol in the direction of P, 
reports that . . . 

Or : Lieut. E, of No. 4 Piquet, reports that .... 
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Ill practising the sending in of such reports care must be 
taken that the men insert the proper names of leaders and places, 
and do not merely rise letters as in the above examples. Such 
indistinct hieroglyphics, which may appear veiy scientific, have 
no meaning for the men, and only confuse them as to their pur- 
port ; this must be avoided, as we ought always to place only 
the reality before then* eyes. 

The sender of the report should be able to specify the force 
of the enemy (whether he consists only of cavalry, of cavalry 
and infantry, or of the three arms) and the direction from and 
towards which he is marching, and he should know how to 
rqiort tins ; to this end the men must be previously instructed. 

In the practice of field service, as in that of merely sending 
in reports, the men must on no account be allowed to report 
matters which they would not be permitted to do on real 
service ; as, for instance, that a village, farm bnildings, or a 
wood, has been searched and no trace of the enemy found. If 
they then sent in reports whenever nothing was discovered 
about the enemy there would be no end to the despatches, and 
the horses would be ridden to death in merely taking them, it 
must, therefore, be laid dowm unconditionally that reports are 
only to be sent when the enemy has really been discovered, 
bridges have been destroyed by him, &c. 

(7.) The ideas and terms occurring in field service must be 
strictly adhered to, clearly distinguished from each other, and 
precisely and thoroughly explained to the non-connnissioned 
officers and men ; for from the confounding together of these 
expressions, the gravest misunderstandings and most untoward 
results arise; thus — 

Outposts, advanced guard, and rear guard, are general terms 
for several detachments. 

Flanking patrols are only used when on the march. 

Visiting patrols are only used for a chain of vedettes, and, 
therefore, only at the halt ; they are for the purpose of 
visiting the outpost chain and outlying posts of that 
chain, so as to be assured of their alertness. They have 
nothing to do with the enemy. 

Eecoimoitring and secret (sly or sneaking) pariols are sent 
towards the enemy’s position, and the gimmd between 
him and cm* chain of posts. 

If these terms are not strictly adhered to, there will always 
be doubt as to the functions and duties of the bodies indicated. 

> It is then necessary that every detached party, every vedette, 
patrol, &c., should know thoroughly what it is, what its busi- 
ness is, for what purpose it was detached. If such a detached 
party be asked “ What are you?’' a precise answer should be 
forthcoming, 

No. 2 vedette of Captain A’s piquet ; ” or 
Point of Serjeant B’s reconnoitring patrol/' 
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(8.) In qnestioning leaders and men the reason why, the 
niotiYe of the thing should always he asked, so that they may 
be led to think for themselTes. Answers got off by heart from 
theoretical instroction should not be taken, but such only as 
demonstrate that the men understand the matter, such as give 
the reason and cause why the thing is so or so. 

(9.) The main thing in all our practice of field service is to 
teach the men to see eoiTectlyand much, to take notice of ereiy- 
thing, and be able to report properly. Everything depends on 
this, and to attain it no exertion must be spared. It is a point of 
honour mth the cavalry soldier not to be surprised by the enemy, 
r.r/., not to allow him to break through the outpost chain ; reports 
must therefore be sent betimes by the vedettes, so that a patrol 
or the ■whole piquet, according to his strength, may be sent 
beyond the chain to oppose the enemy and drive him back. 

(10.) Detached parties must always keep up their connection 
with their main body, as only thus can they fulfil their mission. 
If they make themselves quite independent they do harm, since 
they w^eaken the main bodj^ vtithout being of aiw use to it. 
This fault occurs all the more frequently as it is but human 
nature to strive to be independent. 

(11.) Whoever tries to cover and secure everything, usually 
< 30 vers nothing; and a too wride extension of the outposts and 
splitting them up into detachments cannot be approved of. The 
greater the danger is, the nearer the enemy, the less favourable 
the ground, the more concentrated must the outposts be, and the 
troops kept nearer together. The great Frederick says Those 
who are intelligent and judicious see at once the things that are 
of most importance.’’ 

(12.) It cannot be too often repeated that it is a grave error 
to place too many vedettes; this fault, however, is very fre- 
quently committed, and ill thi>s way outpost service fritters troops 
away. The fact of operating before the enemy does not neces- 
sitate a -widely-extended chain of vedettes; -what is wanted 
ratlier is to occupy the roads, important heights whence observa- 
tions can be made to some distance, and knots of roads, wdth 
detached non-commissioned ofiEcers’ posts (or so-called Cossack 
posts”), of which only one man remains mounted. These 
Gos>sack posts are much more useful than vedettes, the security 
of troops in camp is much more surely effected through them, 
and the horses are much less worked than when wtidely-ex- 
tended chains of vedettes are employed. The partiality foV the 
latter is very general, but why have tliis expenditure of power ? 
Where I can secure the desired end wdth one vedette, or with 
one post, I do not place two or even tluee ; when the sentry on 
the piquet, about 20 or 30 paces in advance of it, can keep in 
view the vedettes or posts, I do not place a communicating post 
there too ! 

Of course during a retreat and when one is pressed by the 
enemy, the precautions for ensuring safety must be doubled, and 
more posts must be placed than would be during an advance 
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Avlieii " tlie enemy is retiiiiig, or when he has received a check 
which has weakened his 

Above all it must be inaintained that a well re.i^ailated, well 
directed and active system of patrols of two or tliree men, wlio 
will constantly keep iip the touch of the enemy aiidi. at once 
report the slightest approach he may make, gives far mo]*<‘ 
security than a chain of vedettes, how'ever w^il the latter imiy 
be posted. Care must be taken that these patrols do not ahvays 
go out at fixed hours, nor ahvays take the saiiie route ; on tlie 
contrary, they should constant^ change their paths, avoiding as 
much as possible the main roads, so that they may escape ob- 
servation and be better able to see and explore. 

(13.) For the reasons • above given it is most important to 
practise patrolling duty to a wide extent, even when a chain of 
vedettes is employed, in order to ensure having experienced, 
intelligent, and clear-headed patrol chiefs. The missions 
entrusted to them must be distinct and precise. Undecided, 
badly thought out, and badly explained orders spoil everything ; 
as such instructions cannot possibly be strictly earned out, the 
patrol leaders get accustomed to not obeying their orders. On 
the contrary, a man of the meanest comprehension would under- 
stand such an order as tins, ‘‘You will reconnoitre with a patrol 
of three men in the direction of the left wing of the enemy's 
outposts, approaching them so as to be seen as little as possibio ; 
you will fi.nd out the position of his vedettes there, and if you 
can break througli the chain you will also find out wiiere his 
piquets are, their strength and composition, &c. or, You will 
take a recomioitriiig patrol of four men in the direction of tiie 
Laiiter, examine the left bank, so as to discover wiicther it can 
be crossed from such a place to such a place, and find out the 
fords in tlaat space wiiich can be crossed by cavalry and in- 
fantry, &e.” 

Eecoimoitring patrols and secret patrols must not avoid 
deicurs, if by making them they can reach the enemy unper- 
ceived. On open gToiind they should trot and stoop low, so as 
to hide themselves as much as possible. They should under all 
circumstances avoid engaging the enemy unnecessarily, as this 
puis tlieir mission in the hackgromid, and causes it to be alto- 
gether lost sight of. To see much and rightly, and to make 
accurate and complete repoiis of wiiat has been seen, STich is 
the first duty of the patrol. An attaclc arouses the enemy, 
wiio will then be on the alert and send out stronger bodies, 
winch will hinder us' from seeing. A patrol, therefore, must not 
attack, unless compelled to do so. If all that is wanted has 
been seen, or if a patrol has. not been able to acconqiish its 
nrission to see what it was ordered to find out, aiid hostile 
patrols oppose it, it should quickly retire so as to avoid the 
enemy’s observation ; delay is then quite useless. 

(14.) In the practice of outposts, care must l:)c taken that 
there is always sufficient room betAveen the opposing chains 
of outposts for the patrol duty to be canied out unperceived, 
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and that there is always a ti'act of free neutral ground between 
them. The chains should not be so close together that the 
vedettes can plainly gee those of the opposite force, or the 
2 >atrols of the other side directly they pass their own outpost 
chain. This would put an end to that tension of mind and 
vigilance which it is of the utmost impoitance to keep up. 

€, In PABTIGLmAR. 

(1.) An advanced guard should be capable of being formed 
rapidly, both from the halt and on the move, thus — - 

The zug-leader concerned gives the command, Advanced 
Party [Point], MarclP^ (or GaUop, March), followed by Con- 
neethuj Files ^ZiDischenposten\ MarchC Flanhing Patrols, MarcliC 
Pu^s(nn:e \_naiipttrup2C\^^ The so-called ^"Non-commis- 

sioned Officer’s Party’’ having been discontinued in the new 
Ilegulations, there is nothing in front of the gros of the advanced 
guard but the Officer’s party [Reserve]. Still it may often be 
necessary in woody or close country to detach a small body to 
the rear of the advanced guard to keep up connection between 
it and the. 

Everything must be properly told off beforehand, so that 
there may be no mistake or disorder in the formation. The 
point and connecting files rider with drawn carbines. All the 
different bodies of the guard trot or gallop until they have got 
their proper distances, which they preserve vdthout being 
too minute, taking care, however, to keep in continual connec- 
tion with each other, and consequently not getting too far 
apart. 

It is advisable, particularly in close and broken country, for 
the advanced guard to drop individual men [connecting files], so 
as always to keep up connection vrith the main body and pre- 
vent its taking the wrong road. 

The points of advanced and rear guards should never 
neglect to occupy heights near the route, from which they will 
see as far as possible, taking care to expose themselves as little 
as they can. With this view it is not advisable to put very 
light-coloured horses, which could be seen from some distance, 
in the points, especially in a secretly-conducted march. Horses 
too that have the habit of neighing or are restless should not be 
placed there. 

(2.) As to the change of an advanced guard into temporary 
outposts, it is a rule that when a halt is ordered during the 
march, vedettes or Cossack-post^ will be formed by the point of 
the guard and the flanking patrols, which will keep up communi- 
cation uith each other; the reserve becomes a temporally 


* Tlie "being tlie most adyaiiced part of tlie guard maj be considered 
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piquet l^Tien tlie march is resumed the different parties resiiine 
their former positions. 

(3.) Permanent outposts at the end of the march or combat 
must be posted nnder cover of the veil fonned bj the extreme 
points or combat outposts which are still remaining in contact 
with the enemy ; the latter points and outposts iniist avoid all 
combat with the enemy, or it would certainly take larger pro- 
portions ; all that is necessary is to observe the enemy. 

(4.) The follovdng mode of proceeding* should be observed 
in placing outposts 

® The OfScer detailed to post a piquet and ensure the security 
from sudden attack of the troops encamped, after sending out 
the point and flanldng patrols, moves to the spot where he pro- 
poses to place Ms piquet; from this point he sends out in a 
radiating manner in the direction of the enemy, to front and 
flanks according* to circumstances, as many vedettes or Cossack- 
posts as from the configuration of the ground, &c., he tliinks mil 
probably be required to cover the zone entrusted to him. These 
vedettes or Cossack-posts have at first to post themselves pro- 
visionally at a suitable distance from the piquet, and at points 
whence they can see the ground in front as far as possible, and 
where they are well Mdden ; they must also try to be in com- 
munication with each other and mth the next vedettes or posts 
of neighbouiing piquets. As a rule, the points and flanldng 
patrols vdll have to act in a similar manner when sent out dming 
the march. By proceeding thus the main body is at once pro- 
tected, even when outposts have to be placed by night in a 
country entirely unknovm. As soon as this has been done, the 
officer, having given over the command of the piquet to the 
senior non-commissioned oflicei*, and taken a patrol with him, 
rides to one flank of his vedettes or chain of posts, and passing 
down the chain, corrects the position of the vedettes or Cossack- 
posts, taking care that they are in communication with the 
posts of the neighbouring piquets. In tliis manner too the 
piquet is more quickly and better protected than when the 
officer takes all the veclettes with him and commences posting 
them from one flank, and the posts are more quickly established. 
Having corrected the position of the posts, one or more recon- 
noitring patrols vdll be sent out in the direction of the enemy, 
for, as cannot too often be repeated, patrols contribute much 
more to the security of the whole than fixed vedettes or posts, 
although the latter cannot be altogether dispensed with, patrols 
searching more gToiind and getting nearer to the enemy. 

The extreme flank piquets should always be kept back a 
little, so as to form a kind of flank defence. 

(5.) Piquets remain mounted until the posts are placed, their 
position being, merely temporary and covered as much as 
possible ; thus, they should not be in the open when at 20 paces 
distance right or left they could be well hidden in the border of 
a wood. The position for a piquet should be such that the 
horses may stand on ground: as nearly horizontal as possible. 
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Moreover the piquet should be able to move fieelj forward, and 
to the flanks and rear; these conditions will generally behest ful- 
filled by placing it in the border of a 'wood, where too it is best 
screened from view. AYhenever it is possible to avoid it, a 
piquet should not be posted on newly ploughed or very soft 
ground ; green turf and solid gTOimd are the best. 

It niiLst he a standing rule to place piquets near the roads, 
especially at night. 

(6.) The position of piquets and the main body (aros) of the 
outposts sliould be changed as little as possible, so that the 
men may get their meals cooked and their horses fed as soon 
as can be. It is necessary that the outposts should be ready to 
fight as soon as possible, and not a moment should I^e lost in 
this resjieet. During peace manoeuvres arrangements must be 
made for conveying to the outposts as quickly as possi))le the 
requisites for tlie ])ivouao and their provisions, so that they may 
coo]?: directly after entering the bivouac. With a little fore- 
thought this can easily be managed. 

(7.) As soon as possible officers should be detailed to com- 
mand the piquets. This is for the cavalry officer a post of 
honour, from which it would be quite out of place to excuse 
him on tlie ground of maldng his Avork easier. 

The choice of the position of his posts and of the piquet 
should l:>e left entirely to the piquet commander; AAdien the 
latter has arranged them, and not until then, it is the business of 
the superior officer to inspect, and if necessary to modify 
them. 

(8.) Xo horse in tlie piquet should be unsaddled or unbridled, 
but there can be no objection to shifting the saddles of a third 
of the horses at a time, once or tvuce within the 24 hours, and 
refolding the blanket at a quiet time, Avlien there 'would be no 
clanger from delay, and several patrols are out toAvards the 
eneniy; similarly one ]nay rub the horses’ backs under the 
saddles, and rub doAvn their legs, chests, and bellies. Of course 
this shifting of the saddles Avill be done as c|uickly as possible. 

(9.) Tlie Avliole of the horses of a piquet must neA^er be fed 
or Avatered at once, but only a third at a time, so that at least 
tAvo-thirds of the piquet may ahvays be ready to fight. The 
feeding and Avateiing should never be done during the early 
hours of the morning. Horses should be taken to the rear and 
apart from the others Avhen they are to be fed. 

In case the men are permitted to cook their food, the fire 
must be coA-ered as much as possible and made in the ground, in 
a hollo w or behind a Avood. 

(10.) The main body (gros) of the outposts must iieA^er be 
unsaddled. The saddles of half at a time may he sliifted, the 
blankets shaken and refolded, and the horses well rubbed doAvn, 
especially about the hack. Only on the express order of the 
chief may half of the horses be unsaddled during the day ; at 
night the wliole must iuA'ariahly remain saddled. Only half may 
be fed at a time, so that at least half may always be ready to 

(1. 0.) " p 2 
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nioye off. Half the horses can always be iinbiidlecl by clay, but 
none at night. As a matter of course no tnmipet sounds can be 
allowed in the main body of the outposts. 

AVhen it rains, horses in bivouac must always be saddled, so 
that the blanket may not become wet and the horse may be pro- 
tected. On the rain ceasing, the horses should be well rubbed 
over with straw, so as to diy their coats, warm them, and cause 
the blood to circulate on the siudace. 

I must here mention that in leadingvthe horses to water the 
greatest regularity should be enforced, for not unfrequeiitly the 
most xmseenily things occur ; led horses get loose, riders fall, and 
sprain or even break their limbs, &c. On this account an 
officer should always have charge of watering parties ; men 
without led horses should ride in fi-ont, followed by those who 
have them ; and the non-commissioned officers must be dis- 
tributed along the whole column so as to watch the riding. 

(11.) The principal duties of the piquet commander are as 
■Mows:—',:.: 

a. A piquet commander must never absent himself from his 
must always be attending to liis duties 
within the chain of his posts. 

Ik He should never allow himself to be surprised by the 
enemy, but the eiiemj^ on attacking should at any rate 
find the piquet mounted and on the line of the chain of 
posts. 

{?. The enemy should never be able to penetrate the”chain. 
unperceivecl, or to break throiigli it, so that the positions 
of the vedettes and posts, and of the piquet itself, may 
not be discovered. 

d. If for any reason connected with his duty, the commander 
of a piquet should at any time be compelled to leave it, 
he must always distinctly name the person v'ho will 
command during his absence. 

e* If a superior officer approaches a piquet the men dll not 
mount nor be cindered to stand to their horses, but v/ill 
continue in their occupations ; the commander, however, 
will mount and report himself to him. The men mount 
or stand to their horses only when the enemy compel 
them to do so. 

/. Each piquet commander is personally responsible on his 
honour for the security of the section of country intrusted 
to him. 

(12.) The single sentry on the piquet, who is, so to speak, 
sentry on the amis, and has to watch the vedettes and Cossack- 
posts and report all that occurs there, is called the SchmrV’^ 
fosten he is dismounted and carries a carbine. 

(13.) The single sentry put on between the piquet and those 
vedettes or Cossack-po^ which the sentry on the piquet 
cannot see, is called Aveftissements^yosten (or comiecting 
vedette) ; he is mounted with drawn carbine, and must not leave 
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liis post. He does not report to the piquet^ but eoiiYeys intelli- 
gence to it by re|>eating the signals (circling, firing, c€c.) made 
}3y the Yedettes. Of course these posts are only employed by 
day, and then but ■■seldom, 

(14.) If the general situation or particular circumstances 
require that a continous chain of vedettes should be posted they 
iiiust always be able to see the neighbouring vedettes or posts, 
so as to laaintain constant communication vdth them. 

(15.) Detached non-commissioned officers’ posts, so-eallcd 
standing pati'ols or Cossack-posts, have only one man mounted 
as look-out man, the others dismount and keep near their horses. 

Eestless horses and such as will not stand alone, should not 
be detailed for single posts or connecting vedettes, but employed 
for vedettes or patrols. 

(16.) In order to prevent all misunderstanding it should bo 
particularly observed that Cossack- (or detached non-com- 
missioned officers’) posts are not provided immediately by the 
gros of the outposts. In all circumstances piquets must be 
placed, and these throw out either the above posts or occasion- 
ally vedettes. 

(17.) All vedettes, sentries on piquet, connecting vedettes, 
and the mounted look-out men of Cossack-posts,’ draw their 
carbines, as also do the points, connecting files, and flanking 
patrols. 

All men transmitting reports to the rear from the vedettes of 
outposts or the points of advanced guards (within the outposts 
or advanced guards) lide vdth drawn carbines, and not with 
sword or lance in hand, wliile men caiTying reports furilier in 
rear do so vdth sword or lance in hand. 

(18.) According to the new regulations the reliefs of vedettes 
ride always vfithiii the outpost chain and vfith an advanced file 
{Spitze) ; this is done in order to keep one’s position hidden from 
the enemy. The relief at night is conducted thus : the vedette 
on the party approaching calls, as usual, Halt I Who goes 
flier On the reply he orders “ Ojm mem advance! 
Halt! Give the sign;'' on which the advanced file of the relief 
gives the first word of the sign, and the vedette the second. 

The vedette then orders Advajice nearer! Halt! Give the 
Gonnterslgn ! on wliich the advanced file gives it. If satisfied, 
the vedette orders Pass relief I'' "when the leader of the party 
gives Halt! Relief of No. X vedette to the front!'' 
(The reliefs must be properly told off beforehand). The re- 
lieving man places himself on the left of the man to be relieved, 
who reports to him all that has occiuTed duiing the past two 
hours and joins the pariy, which then moves on to the next 
vedette. 

If the vedette has not noticed the approach of the relief in 
time, and is recognised by the advanced file of the relief first, 
the latter calls Halt I Who goes there f The vedette replies 

Vedette f adding ^^Halt! WJ0 goes there%^^ On the reply 
Relief " the relief is earned out as before explained. The 
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vedette niiist never be indiioecl bjr tlie call of tlie relief or from 
anj* other cause to allow hiniselt* to be interrogatecl by the 
advancing party, nor to give the first word of the sign*; this 
must always be given by the person who Avishes to pass the 
ehain. The vedette is the chief person, the one in authority, 
and everyone, no matter Avho he he, iiinst comply witli his 
orders; this caimot he too strictly insisted upon nor too strongly 
impressed on the men. 

(19.) Vedettes or Gossack-posts do not report to any KSiiperior 
\yIio approaches them; but they vdli reply clearly to any 
question Avliich he may put to them, taking care AAdiile doing so 
not to cease obserAring the ground or eneinj^, and not to leaAm 
their posts. 

(20.) Dining the day Amdettes and Cossack-posts neither 
challenge nor detain persons Avho are knoAAni to them. 

(21.) Chiefs of patrols ride in advance of their men and not 
on the flank. The men of secret patrols ride separately, but keep 
lip connection AAith each other. 

(22.) The piquet commander should instract his A^edettes 
and Cossack'posts to make certain signals AAdien anytliiiig par- 
ticular occurs in front of the chain, or Avlien anything happens 
AAdrich it is not of urgent importance to report, but of AAdiich the 
commander ought to be informed ; . fires in A^iilages, loud 
barldng of dogs, &c. Signals of this sort are, circling by one or 
tAA^o men to the right or left at the different paces ; these signals 
save the horses, Avhich haAm not the fatigue of going far AAith 
reports, and they keep the men on the chain. 

If there is danger in delay, as AAdien the enemy approaches 
rapidly, the Amdette will fire, not in the direction of the enemy 
but in that of the piquet, AAdiere he Arishes the report to be 
heard ; the man AAdio has fired at once galloping in to the picj[iiet 
to report 

If the vedettes or Cossack-posts are driA^en in l>y the enemy - 
they should not rethe dhectly on the piquet, so as not to diseoAmr 
its position to the enemy : they should rather retire to a &mik in 
order to mislead the^ enemy and give the piquet a favourable 
opportunity to take him in flank. 

cl CONCLUDINa Eemaeks. 

What is to be pariiciilarly observed Awtli regard to the 
preceding remarks on Field Service is, that the mstriiction must 
be 2 >^' 0 (jressive and systematic. Moreover, it cannot too often be 
repeated, that it is necessary, before everything, to act upon the 
intellects of the men, to eompel them to think and reflect, to 
bring them to put all lifeless formularies aside, and to train them 
to be more independent; for then only, AA^hether on actual 
seivice or dming the practice of field manoeuvi’es of all arms in 
time of peace, AviU they be fully prepared for the tasks AAdiich 
may be assigned to them ; then only, ovdng to their activity, 
mobility, intelhgence, Jxxdgment, clearness of obseivation, and 
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aljilitj to Bend in rai^icl, correct, and skilful rej)oii:s, iviil they 
Bxieceed in coveiing themselTes %vitli glory. 


Chapter 3.— FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES AND RULES 
REGARDING FIELD MANOEUVRES WITH THE 
OTHER ARMS COMBINED. 

Considerable expeiience having shown me that dming field 
nianoeim-es attention is not always paid to these fixed principles, 
which, however, must be held as absolute laws both in the chiU 
ground and open field ; and as there is moreover an idea that 
they can be dispensed mth during field manoenvi'es or l^efore the 
enemy iritiioiit any hann or danger, just as may suit each one’s 
particular views, I am constrained to add the follovdng remarks, 
to which the most earnest attention is invited : — 

n. As fii’st principle it must be laid down that that, and that 
only, which has been practised and acqimed in the chill g'round 
must be done and rigidly adhered to during the field manooinTes ; 
for it is sim];)ly for this very piupose, and not as an end in itself, 
that it has been practised ; and again, only that should be re- 
C|uired on the manoeuvre ground which ^riU be wanted before 
the enemy, as the whole success is entirely dependent on this. 
This equally concerns the troops themselves, as the leading of 
them. 

As to the former, it must again be repeated that the funda- 
mental law is that there must be peTfect order ; troops must 
niaintain this under all circumstances and conditions. Necessary 
as field maiioexm’'es are, they would produce the most disastrouB 
ponsecpiences if they were to be the cause of troops losing their 
good order ; they would then be the very worst preparation for 
real serwce, which, if success is to be obtainecl, demands the 
highest degree of order and cohesion. One cannot therefore 
insist too ^strongiy on regiments and sqiiacli’ons obserring this 
fundamental principle during the dhdsional field manoeuvres, 
especially in the charge, where aU our influence on the enemy 
lies. Every charging body which reaches the enemy in loose 
formation and is foimed in more than two ranks, even when 
opposed to a weaker body, must be defeated and made to retire, 
provided that the opposing force is in compact order. All other 
movements too must be executed with the most perfect certainty 
and cohesion, as they would be on the drill gTound. It is 
generally the leading, hasty and hurried words of command, 
that cause disorder in the troops; leaders must before eveiy- 
thing be careful not to let things slide, and must pay particular 
attention to their bearing, sustained attention, and mode of 
giving commands. In column they must direct the leading 
body truly and 'correotlyj.and in fine and squadrons-oolunms 
must indicate the objectives clearly and so as plainly to be heard 
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commanders, who are responsible for this minor 
leading, A^^bicli is the fcst and indispensable condition for the 
correct leading of larger masses, are now made so independent 
[by the rewsed issue of Chapter V, Oay. Regs.] that they are 
now personally answerable for the preseiwation of the highest 
degree of order and cohesion in their squadrons. 

As to the higher leading, the fundamental principles are laid 
down in the revised Chapter 5. 

6. The fundamental principles for the leading and employ- 
ment of cavahy having been explained in Part IV of this wmrb, 
we need here only refer to some of the most important con- 
ditions, the observation of -which is indispensable during field 
manoeuvres. 

(1.) All bodies larger than a squadron must invariably be 
formed in at least two lines, even when the enemy shows a 
broader front. The second line must always act oifeiisively, 
intervening unexpectedly and on the flank of the enemy, ‘which 
increases its eifect tenfold. 

(2.) The action of troops must always be in the direction of 
depth and concentric, never eccentric or diverging in different 
directions, wMch only sphts up and weakens the efect of one’s 
forces. 

(3.) K there be no 3rd Line, no reserve, the whole of the 
2nd Line must not be thrown into the attack of the 1 st Line ; thus, 
if the 2nd Line consist of only one squadron, two zugs must be 
kept back in reserve when the rest of the squadron pushes on to 
succour the 1st Line and takes the enemy’s 1st Line in flank. 
These two zugs in reserve have, as object, to oppose the enemy’s 
2nd Line, if it appears, and to prevent it taking part in the 
combat ; also they would disengage and cover their own 
1st Line in case of its being repulsed, and prevent the enemy 
from pursuing it. 

(4.) The 1st Line must invarially bring up one of its flanks 
by an oblique movement during the advance, and endeavour to 
gain one of the flanks of the enemy. A plain parallel frontal 
attack, executed by merely riding straight forward at the 
enemy, must never take place ; the element of scientific leading 
must always be brought into play, and every leader must acquire 
the habit of manoeuvx'ing against the flanks of the enemy. If he 
does not act thus, he falls shoit of his duty as a leader ; for the 
squadron can ride stiff and straight at the enemy -without his 
help, and no science is requhed for that. 

(5.) If there is a whole regiment in 1st Line, the 2ncl Line 
must send a succour-squadron to follow it at 100 or 150 paces; 
but shoxfld the regiment in 1st Line consist of five squadrons, it 
•will utilise one of its own squadrons as succour-squadron, raaking 
it follow in rear of the centre. 

If there are four squadrons in 1st Line, there must be a 
= succoiur-squadron in rear of it ; this should never be neglected 
and must always be borne in mind by the leader of the 1st Line. 
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(6.) Troops foiiixed lip in rendezvous skotilcl be in close 
sc|iiadron'Coliinin.'' ■' 

(7.) All opening out from close sqinacton column to squadron 
coliiinns, and from squadron columns to line, must never be 
executed from tlie halt, but invaiiably done on the move ; and 
similarly all closing from squadi*on columns to close squadron 
column. 

(8.) The formation in squadron columns must be maintained 
as long as possible, and the formation of line must be put oft* till 
the last moment. It is a great mistake to remain long in Hue at 
tlie halt, or to advance in line when the attack is not intended ; 
all this should be done in squadron columns, as during an 
advance or retirement the columns can close in to one another 
when the nature of the ground requires it, vdthout any word of 
command from a superior officer, and resume their proper inter- 
vals when the ground again permits. 

This formation adapts itself the best to ground and enables 
onelxnost easily to take advantage of every inequality or wave of 
ground for forming up under cover or approaching the enemy 
unobserved This must be particularly attended to. 

(9.) If it be possible to avoid passing through defiles, villages, 
&e., it is better to turn them during an eng%ement ; but if they 
cannot be avoided, they must at any rate be prewously recon- 
noitred, since there is no more fatal situation for cavahy than to 
remain in a defile, or worse still, to be attacked in one. 

A defile, both in advancing and retiring, must always he 
passed at the trot, rapidly, vdthout halting, and in good order. 
It is impossible to form line too quickly after passing a defile. 

If the enemy is compelled to pass a defile, through a hollow 
road, &c., when he must of necessity diminish liis column to a 
narrow front, the favourable opportunity must be seized and ho 
must be attacked on a broad front as soon as the head of his 
column is on tlie point of issuing from the defile. 

(10.) IVhen in presence of the enemy, and especially after an 
attack, threes must never be put about, but the squadron, etc., 
must retire by wheeling zugs about or by retiring by zugs from 
a flank. 

Diminishing the front to threes or half-sections, and •wheeling 
threes right or left, should be absolutely forbidden at field 
manoeuvres ; the front should only be diminished to zugs. 

In retiring from a flank the trot must never be exceeded. 

(11.) Reconnaissances, which are merely for the purpose of 
seeing^ should be made hj weak bodies, a zug or officer’s patrol 
being quite sufficient. It is useless to detach whole squadrons 
for this purpose, for tliis would be a mere waste of strength which 
can be better employed, and moreover would attract the attention 
of tlie enemy, who would then prevent oiu* seeing. 

In more important reconnaissances it is advisable to make free 
use of officers’ patrols. 

(12.) A fault must here be pointed out wliich is very widely 
spread and frequently repeated ; that of detached bodies, which 
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are Bent out for any purpose, making tliemselTes too independent. 
They freqiiently return too late, or come in Y^hen their reports, 
&c., are of no use. This fault, love of independence, is groimdecl 
in himian natme. The piinciple therefore cannot be too strictly 
maintained, that such detachments must come in as soon as they 
have fulfilled their mission, and that, when this is done, they must 
not act on their ovm account. 

It is a fundamental principle to send out no iiniiecessaiy 
detacliments, no more scouts, patrols, &c., than are absolutely 
requisite. The leader must therefore v^eigh well the necessity 
of sending out a detachment ; if it is not absolutely indispensable 
it must not be done, as it is of the utmost impoifanco to keep 
the party as srtong and concentrated as possible. This must be 
inculcated on all officers. 

(13.) It is of course understood that the sending out of 
battle patrols^ under an officerto^vards the exposed or threatened 
flank, for the purpose of obserwng the enemy, must never be 
neglected, Each line must send out a patrol of this sort to cover 
its flank. 

(14.) Mounted combat vdth firearms, or the employment of 
a line of skhmishers, is on no account allowable. All that is 
•^wanted is to scoiit,-not to skirmish; fireanns are only used on 
horseback to signal and not to shoot the enemy, for this v^ould 
be of no use, and AYOuld only waste anmmnition Ydiicli could be 
much better employed on foot. 

(15.) During an advance the employment of scouts, to seek 
the best ground, must never be neglected. Each squadron must 
provide for its ovui safety, so that it does not come into a cul-de- 
sac or have to halt before a hollov^ road. Two, or at most three, 
intelligent men, specially trained to the work, vdll suffice. 

(16.) A repulsed enemj^ should never be pursued by the 
entire force that has attacked him, but only by^ the flank squad- 
rons, and by the outward flank squadi’on of the 2nd Line vffiich 
has executed the flank attack. The remainder vull follow as a 
compact reserve at the trot. 

(17.) AH detached men who may happen to be in front when 
the line attacks, must clear it as rapidly as possible and quickly 
rally on a flank, from which position they vull augment the efieot 
of the frontal attack by making an attack in flank, increasing the 
number of sabres in the rank, making the shock stronger, and 
thus contiibuting to the success of the attack. 

This does not apply to the battle patrols, who continue to 
watch diuing the attack and report as rapidly as possible any 
approach of the enemy on a flank. 

r. As to the manner of leading and its results, the following 
essential principles are to be observed : — 

(1.) Cavalry either stands fast, or advances against the 


^ ^ TLese G-efeclitspatroiiillen ” correspoiid vitL our dank patrols in field moTO- 
ments. — . 

ISee Note, p. 143.] 
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enemy, or lias to retreat on aceoimt of recemng an order to tliat 
effect -wliGii there is a general retirement; in a word it acts- 
clecidedhj^ each movement represe^iting a definite, clear idea. When 
this is not the case, when cavahy rushes hither and thither, 
Ijackwards and forwards, right and left, it is e^ddent that its 
leader does not know what he wants, does not comprehend hi^s 
inission, is uncertain as to what he ought to do. Such a leader 
prodiices a very iinfaYOiirable impression. 

(2.) A co/valry leader should never ivcdt till he is called; he 
innst keep near the other aims, so as not to arrive too late. If it 
is possible to avoid it, cavalry should never advance through 
infantry, so as not to mask their fire ; and the advance to the 
attack should not be made directly against the enemy, at any 
rate against infantiy, which would draw the whole of their fire 
upon the cavalry ; infantiy should never be attacked in front if 
the flank can be charged. 

So far from waiting to be called, the cavahy leader must 
watch mth the utmost wgilance both the enemy and the course 
of the combat, and take the initiative at the right moment, as 
when the enemy shoirs openings in his line, appears shaken or 
on the point of retiring, or gives other chances of success ; the 
leader then putting forth his power as rapidly as possible, so as 
to get round the flank of his ovm line and throw himself on that 
of the enemy at the right moment. But ifhe xmlts to he told to 
do thisj the favoiirahle moment ivill have been long irast^ and he loill 
not he able to do anything ; he must therefore, of his own initiative, 
get to the ylace where his action xvill he effective, 

(3.) If no other orders are given to the cavahy commander, 
he will always post his troops on one of the flanks of the line of 
battle, and as much under cover as possible ; from tliis position 
he will be able to move freely and vdll best be able to cover the 
flank of the line and take pari in the combat •without masking 
the fire of his own side. 

(4.) If the infantry is operatmg against a position, and the 
ground is so broken that the cavalry cannot possibly move 
rapidly, the latter must be dismounted under cover so as to 
iiusbancl their powers, while the leader %vill repair to the com- 
mander of the force, in order to learn his intentions and keep 
himself informed of the course of the combat. 

(5.) Wide turning movements are decidedly to he discouraged. 
The leader who makes them lets go his line of retreat, and will 
be liable to be cut off, if only his opponent resolutely takes the 
offensive. 

(6.) The enemy's attack must never he received at the halt, but 
must always be met resolutely with a compact shock. To stand 
on ones ground would be to violate the very first element of our 
ami, movement ; the gravest fault that a cavahy leader could 
commit. 

It was an old and strict order of Frederick the Great, that no 
cavalry officer shoxdd alloiv himself to he attached at the halt ; who- 
ever does it should be cashiered. 
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(7.) No famurahU o^poHimity for an attach shonld he lost^ and 
siicli sEoiilcI be sought for ; but a charge slioidd he made only when 
there is a lyrospeet of success^ as when one is of equal strength or 
stronger than the enemy, or when one can oppose an equal froiit 
to the enemy, notwithstanding his superior strength, omng to 
the ground restricting the extent of liis front, or there are other 
conditions of groimd in fayonr of the smaller force. 

Tlie men shonkl never be led into such a situation as to 
render it necessary that they should go about and retreat with- 
out orders, as this demoralises them and gives them the idea 
which they cannot be allowed to entertain, that it is possible to 
g'o about and retreat before the enemy. 

(8.) Groimd that is to he passed over in a charge must akvays he 
reconnoitred hy scouts in advance^ so th.at ditches, hollow roads, or 
other obstacles may not check or disorder the attack, and put the 
troojis in danger ; this is a fundamental rule. 

(9.) Attacks of cavalry against cavalry must be properly 
regulated, according to the particular object of the charge. 

(10.) Infantry should only be attacked when it has been 
broken by fire. 

Unbroken infantry mil be attacked only as a very excep- 
tional case, when it is absolutely necessary, in the general 
interest, that time be gained. 

(11.) Oavaliy should never retreat before the enemy over 
open ground without having skirmishers [f' lankeurei] in’ rear of 
it, w]io will as much as possible delay the enemy, especially his 
individual skirmisheis. In this case tlie carbine may in certain 
circumstances be used with effect on horseback, wliich in other 
eases it cannot be; the arme hlanche^ sabre or lance, is however 
even here, as alwa^^s, the best thing in the hands of a determined 
closed body. ^Ml(.)ever goes resolutely and boldly at tlie enemy 
in a closed body has already half won the battle. 

(12.) One main duty of the cavalry soldier is always to keep 
up the ‘‘feeling” of the enemy when he retires. The troops 
nearest to him slxould always kiioAV where he is ; too much im- 
portance cannot lie attached to this. 

(IH.) With regard to peace manoeuvres there is nothing moi'e 
unreal or opposed to the end in view than when the cavalry of 
botli sides cling to each other, mutually paralyse their action, 
and isolate themselves from the other arms. This should .never 
happen. After a charge, one side will have to retire by order of 
tlie umpires ; the cavalry of the other side will now be free to 
act again, and shonkl endeavour to join itself mtli the otliei* 
arms, and in concei-t with them to operate against the opposed 
infantry and artillery. The cavalry will thus he more etfective 
than it would be if it climg to the hostile cavalry and followed 
up every horse of the other side. The three arms combined are 
always stronger than one of them isolated, however superior this 
one may be in numbers. 

The repulsed body, which was either the weaker, or had 
attacked in uncompa'ct order or in disorder, retires at the trot 
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to some gTOimcl wliicli gives it corer and is convenient for rally- 
ing ; tlie victoiioiis body allovdng it to retire quietly, and, under 
certain circiimstaiices, follomng it later. 

If the attack was against infantry, the cavalry must retire as 
qiiicldy as possible at the trot out of fire, getting as iiiiicli as 
possible under cover ; it should never retire merely 500 or 600 
paces, and then halt under fire, as this would be utterly un- 
real. , . 

(14.) The existence of our aim depends on resolute offenswe, 
Tire mission confided to us must before everything be kept in 
view, and no effort spared to fulfil it, no secondary ideas or con- 
siderations being allowed to interfere vdtli it. All personal 
considerations as to one’s own security must give way to the 
accomplishment of the one object set before us. Whatever has 
to be done must be done thoroughly and vigorously ; no half 
measures, no irresolution. This is the main thing, and cannot be 
too often repeated, for what one does is of much less importance 
than the manner in which it is done. Thus a less wise, or even 
faulty and stupid movement, provided it be done with vigour 
and determination, is better than the most admirable and well 
thought out evolution executed in a tame half and half manner 
without nerve and energy. A fiim resolution, even a defectiAu^ 
one, Avill generally, indeed nearly always, be crowned ivith bril- 
liant success ; whereas the most judicious measures, if carried out 
in a spiritless and irresolute manner, Avill certainly miscarry and 
lead to no result, if they do not end in disaster and defeat. One 
should not, therefore, attempt to devise what is absolutely best in 
each case ; w4iat is requisite is to reflect quickly, and, having 
come to a resolution, to cany it out to the end, straining CA^ery 
nerve to accomplish it, and alloAving no secondary consideration 
to haA-e any influence ; this must be the guiding principle of 
every caA'alry leader. 
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Appendix A, 


GENERAL IDEA 

1. For tee Mirch of the 1st Bekude (7th OaiEASsiERS 10 th 

Hessabs) op the Combined Cayalet Division of the I^th 
Army Corps, to the AIanosuyre- Ground at Jessnitz and 
Raguhn. 

Tlie Xtli Army CorpvS stationed in tlie province of Hanover is 
mobilised ; it lias concentrated around the city of Hanover, and is 
commencing its advance towards the Bohemian frontier in the direc- 
tion of Cothen and Dresden, the latter place being the preliminary 
objective of opera-tions. At Hinsdorf, to the east of Cothen, the Army 
Corps will effect its junction with the IXth Army Coi'ps, mobilised 
and advancing from Hamburg. 

2. For the March op the 2nd Brigade (7th Dragoons and 16th 

Uhlans) op the Combined Cavalry Division of the IVth 
Army Corps, to the MANCiiuvRE-GRouND at Jessnitz and 
Raouhn. : ' 

The IXth Army Corps stationed in the Elbe duchies is mobilised ; 
it has concentrated on the Lower Elbe at Hamburg, and is commenc- 
ing its advance towards the Bohemian frontier in the d section of 
Dessau and Dresden, the latter place being the preliminary objective 
of operations. At Eaghun, to the vsouth of Dessau, the Army Corps 
will effect its junction with the Xth Army Corps, mobilised and 
advancing from Hanover. 
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Special Idea 

For the 1st Brigade (7tli Cuirassiers and lOtli Ihissars') of the Oomhined 
(Jar air If Division of the IVtJi Array Gorjgs (supg^osed to belong to 
the Xth Army Corps), 

Tlie 1st Brigade of tlie Combined Cavaliy Division of tlie lYtli 
Army Corps, wbicli lias been pushed forward from Hanover as 
far as Halberstadt and Ascbersleben, to cover the advance of tlie 
Xtli Army Corps into Saxony, receives orders to marcli out of canton- 
ments on the Sth and 9tli August, and move on Hinsdorf by Stassfurt, 
Bernbnrg, and Cotben, and also by Alsleben and Konnern ; it is to 
completely cover the front of tlie Army Corps advancing by tlie routes 
indicated, to carefnlly reconnoitre the country, and to fnrnisb exact 
reports on the movements or dispositions, and on tbe intentions of the 
enemy. Tiie advanced guard of the Xtb Army Corps will be 2^ days’ 
march in rear of the Cavalry Brigade, which will provide a marching 
connecting post of an officer and 80 men (supposed) to follow it at a 
distance of miles, and keep up connection with the advanced guard 
of the Army Corps. 

Special Idea 

For the 7th (Jlagdehurg) Cuirassiers, 

The 7th Cuirassiers receives the order to march out of its cantou- 
nients at Halberstadt on the 8th August, and to more towards 
Hinsdorf by Wegeleben, Koclistedt, Stassfurt, Bernburg, and Gothen, 
four scpiadrons being placed in 1st line for screening and reconnoitring 
purposes, and one kept in 2nd line as reserve. The regiment is en- 
trusted with the task of feeling the arc of countiy bounded by the 
villages of Kroppenstedt and Atzendorf on the north, and Hoym and 
Giisten on the south. After arriving inline with Gdsten, close contact 
must be kept up with the 10th Hussars ; after reaching Atzendorf, 
the touch must be maintained with the 16th Uhlans. 

Special Idea 

For the Vlth (Magdeburg) Hussars, 

The 10th Hussars receives the orders to march out of its canton, 
ments at Aschersleben on the 9th August, and to move by Alsleben 
and Konnern on Hinsdorf, four squadrons "being placed in 1st line for 
screening and reconnoitring purposes, and one kept in 2nd line as 
reserve. The regiment is entrusted with the duty of observing the 
stretch of country between the villages of Gerbstedt, Dalena, Trebbi- 
chau, and Zehmitz on tbe south; aftei’ Amesdorf and Warmsdorf 
contact must be kept with the 7th Cffiirassiers. 
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Special Ilea 

For the 2nd Brigade (7tli Dragoons and IWi Tjhlms) of the ComMnetl 
Cavalrg Division of the IVtli Army Corps {suijposed to leJong to 
the IXth Army Corps}, 

Tlie 2ud Brigade of tlie Combined Cavalry Division of the lYtli 
Army Corps, which had been pushed forward from Hamburg to 
(jardelegen and Stendal to cover the advance of the IXfch Army 
Corps into the Altmark, receives ordex's to march out of cantonments 
on the 4th August, and to move on Raguhn by the I'outes Dolie, 
Wolmirstedt, Magdeburg, Schonebeck, Barby, Aken, and Jericho w, 
Crenthin, Loburg, Zerbst, Rosslau, Dessau ; it is to cover the front of 
the Army Corps advancing by the routes indicated and on both banks 
of tlie Elbe, to reconnoiti'e the country, and to furnish exact reports 
on the movements or dispositions, and on the intentions of the enemy. 
The advanced guai’d of the IXth Army Corps will be 2| days’ march 
in i^ear of the Cavalry Brigade, which will provide a marching con- 
necting post of an officer and 30 men (supposed) to follow it at a 
distance of 17^ miles, and keep up connection with the advanced guard 
of the Army Corps. 

Special Ilea 

For the 7th (Westphalian) Dragoons, 

The 7th Dragoons receives the order to march out of its canton- 
ments at Stendal on the 4th August, and to move on Raguhn hy 
Jerichow, Genthin, Loburg, Zerbst, Rosslau, and Dessau, four squad- 
rons being placed in 1st line for sci*eening and reconnoitring pui’poses, 
and one kept in 2nd line as reserve. The regiment is entimsted with 
the duty of observing the country between the villages of Wulkow, 
Gollwitz, Graben, Mablsdorf, Serno and Grocbwitz:, Koswig, Oranien- 
baum, Rossdox^f, and Muldenstein on tbe east ; and close touch must 
be kept up on the right flank with the 16th IJlilans towards Schone- 
walde, Vathen, Giisen, Hohenziatz, Deetz, Xatho, Rodleben, and 
j\Io>sigkau. 

Special Idea 

..For the 16th AUmdrJc Uhlans, 

The 16th Uhlans receives the order to march out of its canton- 
ments at Gardlegen on the 4th August and to move towards Raguhn 
by Dolle, Wolmirstedt, Magdeburg, Schonebeck, Barby, and Aken ; 
four squadrons being placed in 1st line for screening and reconnoitr- 
ing purposes, and one kept in -2nd line as reserve. The regiment is 
entrusted with the duty of feeling the country bounded by the villages 
Ciiiden, Meseburg, Olvenstedt, Sohlen, Beiendorf, and Eikendoi'f on 
the west ; on the left contact must be maintained with the 7th Di^a- 
goons at Mahlphul, Kehnert, Lilttgenziatz, Lietzow, and Lindau, 
Bornum, Xecken, and Chomu; and on the right with the 7th Cuiras- 
siers from Eikendorf. 
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For the. Service Mareli of the Eegiments of the 7th C'avalrj' Brigade from thi 


jamsons to the Manoeuvre-gromid of the Goinbined Gavairy Dmsion IVth Army Corps at JesiaiitK and Eaguhir 


March to the Manoeuvre-groiiud of the Gombiued Cavalry Division of the I\^th Army Corps at Jessnitz and Raguhn, 
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